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tT is not easy for the general public to make a fair 
I estimate of the difficulties which have to be faced by 
the Indian Government and people in ratifying and 
putting into effect some of the decisions of the Washington 
Conference. This article will therefore include a_ brief 
description of the conditions affecting labour in India, and 
of the direction in which the Indian labour world has moved 
in the past two years. 


The source of all labour in India—both agricultural and 
industrial—is the worker on the land; and to get a true 
picture of the conditions in which he lives we must look 
back to mediaeval Europe. The Indian village, which is 
the home of the agricultural labourer, holds for him, however 
poor, much peace and happiness. All his interests are centred 
in that little plot of land where even the humblest has probably 
built his own little hut out of free material and on land given 
to him without money and without price. His family has 
lived there for generations, he is amongst friends, and the 
community in which he lives is pleasantly democratic — 
within the limits of caste distinctions. He is on friendly 
terms with his richer neighbour, and can look forward at the 
end of a day’s work in the fields to a long, warm evening 
spent in village gossip, listening to music or to the interminable 
chanting of some religious mythical poem. His life is not 
80 monotonous as it sounds, for there are numerous festivals, 
when he takes part in the ceremonies of a picturesque religion, 
always an excuse for a day off. 
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There is, however, a darker side to this pleasant picture. 
Indian law and custom compel the constant subdivision of 
the peasant’s tiny holding. Bad seasons are all too frequent; 
though the methods of cultivation are well adapted to the 
economic system, that system itself is out of date and 
wasteful, and human labour is extravagantly and ineffectively 
applied. In many cases the load of debt hangs heavy round 
the neck of the Indian smallholder, and he is forced to add 
to the income of the family by seeking employment elsewhere. 
Lured by high wages, he naturally turns to the city. But 
it must be remembered that as a class the peasant immigrant 
has one ambition: to earn enough to enable him to return to 
his village and dwell there in comfort. City life has no 
attractions for him; the noise of the streets, the glitter of 
the shops cannot make up for the comfort and the friends 
that he has left. He hates the costliness of city life; the idea 
of paying rent for the cramped and dirty room where he lives 
is foreign to his mind; and he usually returns to his home 
as soon as he can and for as long as he can afford. 

The urban industrial population is thus constantly 
changing. The workers are unskilled and differ widely, for 
example, from the spinner or weaver of Lancashire, who has 
gained a high degree of skill from constant attendance on 
a@ particular type of machine, who often has ambitions of rising 
in the industrial world, attends evening technical classes, 
and invests in the shares of the mill where he works. Indian 
labour, though its wages are low, is not necessarily cheap; 
it is in many cases as dear as or dearer than western labour. 
Congestion in some of the larger cities is as acute and as costly 
to remedy as in Europe. The physique of the Indian peasant 
is often poor. He suffers from several preventible diseases; 
hookworm, malarial fever, and tuberculosis are frequent. 
Matters become worse when he leaves his village and crowds 
into the cities. It is scarcely to be wondered at that the 
Indian mill-hand is not, as a rule, in favour of concentrated 
effort. Factory labour through the long hot hours of an 
Indian day is leisurely in the extreme, and the breaks in work, 
when the labourer takes a “spell off” for a drink and a smoke, 
are very frequent. The worker has a low standard of comfort. 
There are few things on which he cares to spend his money; 
and, provided he can secure a certain sum per month, he prefers 
to make use of a rise in wages by taking more days off from 
the mill, rather than by increasing his monthly earnings. 

The country, however, is so large, and its conditions so 
diverse, that departures from the normal types are frequent. 
The peasant of northern India is a fine, sturdy specimen of 
mankind; he is often ambitious of bettering himself, and in 
the engineering shop is capable of putting in very effective 
work, if the job suits him and rates are favourable. Many 
factories are situated in rural areas, or in the still uncrowded 
fringes of large cities, and there the worker still lives in rural 
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or semi-rural conditions. Employers in some places began, 
a few years ago, to see that industrial dwellings were a fine 
asset and tended to attract the pick of the labour market. 
Though labour was, as a rule, unorganised, there were a few 
more or less inchoate Indian labour unions; and unions of 
@ somewhat more effective type were found on the railways, 
and in the post and telegraphic service, everywhere, in fact, 
where Europeans and Anglo-Indian workers were employed 
in considerable numbers. The few educated Indians who 
had interested themselves in the cause of labour had done 
so from political or philanthropic motives; Indian labour 
had produced no leaders of its own. But because Indian 
labour was unorganised, it would be a great mistake to think 
that employers had everything their own way. The demand 
for labour greatly exceeded the supply; and the workers 
were capable of rapid and effective combination for a short 
time, to protest against isolated acts of injustice, or to secure 
favours or privileges to which they thought themselves fairly 
entitled. But such movements were spasmodic; there was 
no class consciousness and no steady pressure to better the 
general position of labour. It is important to bear in mind 
this utter lack of organisation, since it is precisely here that 
the change during the past two or three years has been most 
remarkable. 

Finally, it must be remembered that, though India 
contains many immensely wealthy landowners or capitalists, 
it is, as a whole, one of the very poorest countries of the world. 
No country can afford to spend more than a certain proportion 
of its income on its public services, however necessary. 
Though the Central and Provincial Governments are efficient, 
they cannot afford a very numerous or well paid staff, and 
many fields of useful activity have to be left untouched. 
The local authorities are not very effective, as they have little 
or no indigenous basis, but are foreign institutions, which 
have not yet developed much life or initiative of their own. 
The factory inspectorate has so far been recruited almost 
entirely from the United Kingdom, owing chiefly to the very 
small number of technically trained Indians available. The num- 
ber of doctors, especially women doctors, is very few; and in 
rural areas the private practitioner is almost unknown in most 
parts of India. The organisations for training doctors are 
quite inadequate. The Government health services, therefore, 
are rudimentary. Thus the agencies for maintaining relations 
between the government or the local authorities and labour 
are slight; and labour itself, as has been shown, has been 
practically unorganised. 

To sum up, on @ rural economy resembling that of a 
mediaeval country had been, superimposed a modern, highly 
developed system of transport and commerce, together with 
large organised ‘industries, which, though much more extensive 
than those of European countries, are yet relatively of small 
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importance compared to the scores of millions employed in 
agriculture. The administrative responsibility for all this 
lay with a Government, still mainly foreign in personnel and 
principle, which, however profoundly it had affected the 
ideals and culture of the country, was yet not itself deeply 
rooted in popular sentiment. 


The factory legislation in force had been passed in the 
year 1911, and at that time represented the utmost that 
public opinion, so far as it was effective, would accept, 
and perhaps a little more. It did not protect labour engaged 
in the smallest, and therefore the least efficient, industries ; 
nor did it apply to mining and transport. The law affecting 
these said very little about the hours and conditions of labour. 


II 


We may now consider how these difficulties affected the 
decisions of the Government of India, when the various 
Conventions and Recommendations of the Washington Con- 
ference came before it for ratification. 


It must be remembered, in the first place, that these 
decisions had to be taken at the very beginning of the great 
constitutional change known as the Reform Scheme; and it 
was decided, in accordance with the democratic principles of 
this scheme, to obtain in the first place the general approval 
of the Legislative Assembly in the form of resolutions to such 
of the Washington decisions as involved legislative or other 
action on the part of India. 


The most important of the Conventions was that which 
limited the hours of work in industrial undertakings in India 
to 60 in a week. The sense of the Assembly was decidedly in 
favour of the resolution, the only opposition coming from 
an Indian unofficial member, who had no particular connection 
with labour questions. 

The definition of an “ industrial undertaking ” contained 
in this Convention and in that relating to the age of children 
involved a great extension of the definition of ‘ factory ”’ 
in the Indian Act of 1911, and this, in turn, required a great 
increase in the duties and responsibilities, and therefore in 
the numbers, of the factory inspectorate. Before considering 
further the proceedings in the Legislative Assembly the full 
scope of this difficulty may be stated. The Convention 
regarding the employment age of children required that the 
definition of ‘ industrial undertakings ’’ should be expanded 
80 as to include factories employing 10 persons and upwards. 
The Indian Factory Act of 1911 has a minimum limit of 50 
persons, whieh can be lowered to 20 persons, if good cause 
exists. The Government of India recognised the desirability 
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of including the smaller factories, in which abuses are most 
apt to arise, for all the purposes of their proposed new law, 
and not only for the employment of children. But no 
information existed as to the number, nature, and situation 
of the smaller factories, and this had to be collected by a special 
enquiry. A decision had to be reached as to the proportion 
of these that it was practicable to place under inspection, and 
as to the possibility of recruitment of the necessary staff. 
The Government of India finally decided that the farthest they 
could go, without risk of rendering their law ineffective, was 
a reduction of the obligatory limit of numbers from 50 to 20, and 
the optional limit from 20 to 10. This constitutes substantial, 
though not exact, compliance with the Convention. The 
“time limit’? Convention also required the application of the 
60-hour week to mines and to certain branches of railway work, 
still further extending the scope of factory legislation and of 
the consequent inspection. The Government of India are 
now engaged in framing the necessary legal provisions to give 
effect to this Convention, but the difficulty involved in so 
wholesale an extension of the ground to be covered by the 
inspecting staff, while maintaining their original high standard 
of work, can be readily understood. 

The Draft Convention regarding unemployment required 
a good deal of consideration, not as to its desirability in point 
of principle, with which the Government of India were fully 
in accord, but as to the practicability of carrying it into effect, 
in a country where labour is so stationary, so ignorant, and, 
it may be added, so much in demand that employers or their 
agents who require workers have, as a rule, to seek them out 
in their homes and arrange for their removal to the factory 
or the tea garden. Moreover, owing to the lack of labour 
organisation, labour itse:if has no machinery whatever for the 
collection of statistics required by the Convention, statistics 
which, it may be remembered, are mainly collected by the 
trades unions. The whole burden of this would therefore fall 
on the government rural and district staff, and on the local 
authorities. It is, at any rate, clear that, so long as Indian 
industries draw on the surplus of agriculture for their workers, 
some special or limited form of statistics, differing essentially 
from those obtained in more highly organised countries, will 
be required. There was also the fact that in ordinary seasons 
there is no unemployment; that, in fact, there is scarcely 
a factory without a large number of vacancies; while in famine 
years Government has itself to provide employment for 
numbers which often run into millions, and in any case 
are more than industry can absorb. This employment 
is at present provided under the Indian famine codes 
economically, efficiently, without pauperisation, and as a 
matter of course, whenever the need arises, such need being 
measured by methods which have been worked out from the 
experience of many years. This relief is followed up by an 
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extensive system of loans to the small farmer, to restore his 
seed-grain and cattle and enable him to make a hopeful 
start with the next season. There are, however, afew congested 
areas, where, though there is no actual unemployment, wages 
are relatively low, in spite of emigration. For these it was 
thought that employment agencies might be useful; and 
experience might be gained here for possible future extension 
elsewhere. The Legislative Assembly, on the advice of the 
Government, decided to ratify the Convention, and accepted 
a@ resolution to that effect. 

The Draft Conventions regarding the employment of 
women during the night, and the night work of young persons 
employed in industry, involved no change in Indian law or 
practice, and were therefore ratified without further reference. 

The employment of women before and after childbirth 
formed the subject of another Convention, which, so far as 
India is concerned, was limited by aresolution of the Conference, 
calling on the Indian Government to study the questions 
of the employment of women before and after childbirth, and 
of maternity benefits, and to report to the 1921 Conference. 
This was endorsed by the Government of India, who, both 
on their own behalf and through Provincial Governments, 
have set on foot extensive enquiries; and the question has 
been discussed at various meetings and conferences. Great 
difficulties were found to exist, Owing to the complete absence 
of statistical information. Local custom differed greatly 
and was often not ascertainable without personal enquiry 
from individual workers. The lack of private practitioners, 
of women doctors, of medical colleges, and of government 
health services has alrcady been described. 

Some allusion has already been made to the Draft Conven- 
tion on the minimum age for the employment of children 
when describing the great extension of inspection involved 
by certain other Conventions. This Convention, which, in 
the case of India, required the minimum age for the 
employment of children to be raised from nine to twelve, was, 
it will be remembered, passed in the Conference itself, against 
the considered proposals of the Special Committee of the 
Conference. This Committee proposed that the Government 
of India should be invited to work out and submit a report 
on the subject to the next Conference. The acceptance of 
this Convention involved, as has been already explained, a 
widening of the scope of the factory law. In the next place, 
the registration of births in a country so deficient in education 
as India is difficult and imperfect; and as no attempt is made 
to record births in such a way as will enable the age of any 
child to be ascertained, the age of each child who desires 
employment in a factory has to be determined approximately 
by separate medical inspection. This has been a difficult 
and unsatisfactory procedure in the past, and constant effort 
has been needed to prevent abuses. Moreover, the custom of 
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the country insists on the employment of the children of the 
poorer classes in agricultural work or in domestic industries, 
even before they reach the age of twelve. It was also pointed 
out by opponents of the measure that only a small proportion 
of children below the age of twelve are receiving education, 
to the rapid extension of which lack of funds has proved 
an obstacle that can only slowly be surmounted. The raising 
of the minimum age would therefore mean that the children 
would either idle away their time, or, more probably, would 
be transferred by their parents to other and less desirable forms 
of employment, lying outside the provision of the factory 
law. 

Though fully aware of the force of these objections, the 
Government of India were desirous of going as far as they 
possibly could in the direction of ratification, and brought 
the proposal before the Legislative Assembly in the form of 
a resolution. This proved to be the only Draft Convention to 
which any serious objection was taken by the Assembly; 
but the Government received sufficient support from non- 
official members to enable it to defeat by a majority of eight 
the amendment proposing @ minimum age of eleven. It was, 
however, found necessary to qualify the offer of ratification 
by two reservations, one of which proposed to allow transitional 
provisions covering the c se of children between nine and 
twelve at the time of the passing of the new law, similar to 
those included in the Convention applying to Japan. The 
other provided that, in view of the greater difficulty of 
securing effective age determination in small factories, many 
of which are in out-of-the-way localities, the application 
of the reduced age limit to factories with more than 10 but 
less than 20 persons should be left to the option of Provincial 
Governments. The Government of India also on their own 
initiative proposed an extension of the maximum age for 
the special protection of children; a matter which found no 
mention in the Washington Convention, but seemed desirable 
in itself. 

Turning now to the Recommendations of the Washington 
Conference, those regarding the application of the Berne 
Convention of 1906 prohibiting the use of “white” phosphorus 
in the manufacture of matches, and the reciprocity of treatment 
of foreign workers, were already covered by existing law or 
practice in India, and required no action. 

The Recommendations regarding the protection of women 
and children from lead poisoning and the prevention of 
anthrax were accepted by the Legislative Assembly, and 
embodied in the draft factory legislation which the Government 
of India were preparing. 
t=’ The two remaining Recommendations referred to un- 
employment and to the establishment of government health 
services. The Legislative Assembly, to which these questions 
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were referred, felt that they required further consideration, 
involving as they did the setting up of costly schemes for 
which neither data, nor experience, nor, in some cases, even 
nucleus organisations existed. The Assembly therefore 
remanded the Recommendations for further consideration. 
To impose wholesale an unemployment insurance scheme on a 
society, whose local organisation and social and economic 
functions, — barring the Central and Provincial Governments, 
the railways, and the factories — are closely parallel to those 
of the fourteenth century in Europe, is to invite failure. This 
relegation of the Recommendations in question, however, 
does not mean that the proposals are in any way shelved. 
Active enquiries are being set on foot, data are being collected 
regarding the domestic economics of the working classes, and 
such action as the conditions warrant is certain to follow. 


A few words are necessary in retrospect. The enquiries 
set on foot by the Government in fulfilment of its obligations 
under the various Conventions and Recommendations, the 
notices in the press of the proceedings of the Conference itself, 
and the public speeches of the returned delegates aroused a 
great deal of interest in the position of labour in India among 
classes which had previously concerned themselves but little 


with it. This propaganda happened to coincide with a great 
wave of unrest among Indian labour itself, caused by the 
rising prices, by the industrial boom, by the general unsettling 
of popular ideas due to the war, and to the political awakening 
in India, which by this time was beginning to exercise a 
decided and novel influence among the uneducated classes. 
The immediate practical result was the foundation of a 
relatively large number of labour organisations, entirely 
Indian in membership and organisation, in almost all parts 
of the country. The defects of these were obvious. They 
were organised by persons with little or no interest in labour 
other than political or philanthropic. Their organisation 
was imperfect; some had no live membership, few, if any, 
effective rules, and no reserve funds; and they lacked the 
strength, flexibility, and confidence that can only come with 
working. But the intelligentsia show signs of either handing 
over management to workers whom they are training for this 
end, or of definitely throwing in their lot with labour. Labour 
all over India has begun to be class-conscious. It is learning 
to know its leaders and its own real interests and needs; 
and it will never revert to the attitude of inertia varied 
by spasmodic outbursts of ill directed turbulence that 
characterised it in the past. It knows a little of what labour 
is aiming at in other countries; it is acquiring a little of the 
international spirit; but it needs direction and advice. 
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The action of the Government has also undoubtedly 
been accelerated in the path of factory reform by the decisions 
of the Conference; and it strengthened their hands to be able 
to point to the views and arguments of labour and other 
interests in countries which were free from any possible charge 
of looking on India as an industrial competitor to be handi- 
capped by fresh restrictions under the pretext of philan- 
thropy. 

The foregoing is an attempt to sum up the debt of India 
to the International Labour Organisation; it may be hoped 
that the results of future Conferences will be no less helpful; 
and that in turn a fuller understanding of the needs of Indian 
labour, and an appreciation of its great potentialities and of 
the great interests that Indian workers and employers 
represent, will arise in the minds of European nations and of 
their representatives. 
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The Italian Co-operative Movement 
by 
Meuccio RUINI 
Councillor of State 


HE co-operative movement in Italy underwent, in 
T consequence of the war and of the events immediately 
following on it, a remarkable extension and development. 
In 1915 there were, it is estimated, 7,420 co-operative societies 
in Italy; there are now, according to more recent data collected 
by the Ministry of Labour at my request, 15,510 such societies, 
and, as certain kinds of credit and agricultural co-operative 
societies are not included in this figure, the real total must, 
I think, be as high as 20,000. The number of societies has 
therefore almost trebled since the outbreak of the war, while 
membership, which is now estimated at almost three millions, 
has doubled. The share capital and the reserves of the 
co-operative societies have also increased and now amount 
to more than six hundred million lire. The National Co- 
operative Credit Institute, which has a capital of two hundred 
and eighty million lire, and is the strongest co-operative 
bank in the world, paid out sums in 1920 amounting in all 
to more than six thousand million lire. 

These figures show the size and strength of the Italian 
co-operative movement, which is still under the influence of 
the impetus it received from the peculiar state of affairs 
prevailing during the war, and also from the labour crisis 
which succeeded the war and the social and political 
atmosphere accompanying that crisis. War conditions and 
the labour crisis—factors which are found in other countries 
also— must both be taken into consideration in any attempt 
to understand the recent development and the present problems 
of the Italian co-operative movement. 

State intervention in the control and management of 
economic life was, during the war, a universal phenomenon 
in all countries. The national economic systems were like 
“besieged cities ’°—a simile which has become classic. Free 
play of competition was impossible. Some thinkers, like 
Renner, Vandervelde, and Labriola, while admitting that war 
and industry are, in a sense, antithetical terms, were yet 
of opinion that the new factors of order and discipline and 
economic socialisation contained the seeds of something 
which might prove better than the old state of affairs. Others 
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thought monopolies, requisitions, controlled prices, and state 
intervention objectionable, and put up with them merely 
as exceptional and passing things made necessary by the war. 
But, as a matter of fact, during such scarcity as prevailed 
during the war and even after the Armistice, a system of 
control had inevitably to be substituted for a system of 
competition. I realised this very clearly when I was present 
in London at a meeting at which four men divided the grain 
and coal supply of the world among the Allied Powers for a 
period of three months. 
















GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE MOVEMENT 
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As @ consequence of these economic conditions a special 
impulse and a special direction have been given to-.the co- 
operative movement. Before the war co-operation had to face 
the competition and opposition of the strongest capitalist 
organisations. During the war it became, particularly in 
the case of consumers’ societies, the ally of the state and the 
medium of state action, and a real “ public department ” 
for the distribution of commodities monopolised. by the state 
or supplied through the state. In fact, war conditions brought 
enormous opportunities of development to the consumers’ 
co-operative movement, opportunities limited solely by the 
anxiety of governmerts not to destroy the ordinary machinery 
of distribution— merchants and shopkeepers—and not to 
arouse the hostility of the shopkeeper, whose place could not 
be altogether taken by co-operative societies. Producers’ 
co-operative societies were hardly afforded the same oppor- 
tunities for progress out of the urgent and pressing necess- 
ities of the war; here recourse was had, not so much to 
rapidly formed workers’ co-operative societies, as to great 
industrial magnates and middlemen. Such persons were 
spurred by the hope of vast profits, and the result was the 
apparent paradox that a policy of socialisation and the 
“excess profits ’ of private speculators existed side by side. 
Then came the Armistice. The return of millions from 
the trenches was accompanied, as is common knowledge, 
by a decrease in each man’s individual output. What might 
be called ‘‘ work sickness’? became common. It was partly 
due to the fact that in trench and barracks men had lost the 
habit of working at their trade, but even more markedly to 
the ferment of new social ideals. Many persons believed 
that a remedy for the fall in output and the general 
disinclination to work might be found if the worker were 
given an interest in production, and were helped to undertake 
work on his own account, or to share more largely than he 
had hitherto done in the management of industrial — 
undertakings. In Italy, and in other countries also, cases 
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occurred of land raids by the peasants ; successive 
governments, not thinking it advisable to oppose such 
occupation by force, tried to encourage the formation of 
agricultural co-operative societies amongst these peasants; 
they did not wish to let production sink, but if possible to 
raise it. Factories, too, were seized by Italian industrial 
workers. Though the occupation lasted for a few days only, 
it left behind a legacy of anxiety and confusion, and some of 
the largest companies —the Fiat, for instance — proposed to 
their employees that they should take over the management 
of these enormous concerns in the form of co-operative societies 
on a lease or on @ partnership system, or by gradual purchase. 
The workers refused to accept these proposals. 

On 29 July 1920 the Minister of Labour, speaking in the 
Chamber of Deputies, expressed himself as follows : 

To explain in a few words my idea of the co-operative movement, I 
will say that it is above all essential to try to secure to those depending 
on any industrial undertaking an opportunity of acquiring that undertaking 
itself by uniting for this purpose in a co-operative society. Such a 
co-operative society must be guaranteed the use and possession of the 


undertaking to which its members belong, on payment of rent ; the state 
must encourage the workers to act along these lines. 


All this occurred within the first two years after the 
Armistice. Since then the state of affairs has changed 
considerably. We are still suffering from economic difficulties, 
but we are no longer suffering from general scarcity. Though, 
on the whole, we have not everywhere reached the level of 
our pre-war output, it is a fact that cases of apparent over- 
production are found, and that there are stocks of goods 
unsold. The chief reason is that in many cases the purchasing 
power of the people has declined. A tide of re-action has 
therefore set in against the ideals which were accepted during 
the war; economic liberty is once more in favour as a doctrine. 
The need for shedding the last war restrictions is being 
preached on every side. A general campaign is being carried 
on against the “ artificial co-operative movement” and against 
state intervention, for which, it is maintained in many 
quarters, private initiative should once more be substituted. 

The co-operative movement finds itself once again face 
to face with the old competitive system in innumerable 
directions. It has lost the assistance which it received during 
the war; the liberal promises made for the time after the war 
have been left unfulfilled. Again, co-operation is suffering 
from a process of deflation and from having to adjust itself 
to new conditions, which is characteristic of the general position 
in economic life now that the war is over. Co-operative 
societies are feeling the pressure of a general restriction of 
credit and of growing financial problems. Co-operation, in 
fact, like many other branches of industrial and economic 
activity, is passing through a crisis. This period may be a 
decisive one. Forces are at work which are threatening and 
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repressive and other forces which are encouraging and 
fostering. 

It was inevitable that some at least of the mushroom 
growths of the war should go under. In the words of Bernstein : 
“Tt is impossible to create living co-operative societies by 
a mere word of command, or a mere wave of the hand; they 
must grow up gradually and must follow the lines of organic 
evolution’. In the co-operative movement, as in all other 
social institutions, there is no magic wand. Many ephemeral 
organisations which bear the co-operative label are destined 
to disappear. On the other hand, there have not been lacking 
influences and currents within the labour movement 
which support specific co-operative principles. The heated 
discussions now going on about the co-operative movement 
show the great importance attached to it. I do not think 
there is any country in which co-operation occupies so promi- 
nent a position as it does in Italy. The recent Speech 
from the Throne and the various ministerial programmes 
all place co-operative problems in the very forefront. The 
co-operative movement has now definitely taken its place as one 
of the decisive elements in the life of the nation. 


DEFECTS OF ITALIAN CO—OPERATION 


» The figures cited at the beginning of this article prove 
the growth of co-operation in Italy, but they also illustrate 
its chief defects. These are excessive division within the 
movement, particularist tendencies, and mutual rivalries, 
and, secondly, an over-great reliance upon state credit and 
assistance. The 20,000 Italian co-operative societies have 
about the same total membership as the 1,500 English consumers’ 
co-operative societies with their four million members. The 
capital and reserves of the Italian co-operative societies 
amount to 600,000,000 lire, which is far below the £70 mil- 
lions invested by English co-operators in their consumers’ 
societies and constituting their sole capital—an average 
of £17 per member. Of the 280,000,000 lire which constitute 
the capital of the National Co-operative Credit Institute, 
260,000,000 are derived from state grants. 

In Italy there are many co-operative societies whose very 
existence depends upon credit, but co-operators do not always 
make the sacrifices and efforts necessary to establish their 
societies on a sound basis. Co-operation is not a mystic and 
miraculous word which in itself will provide workers, 
consumers, and tenants who unite in co-operative societies 
with work, supplies, and houses for nothing. 

Bitter experience dispels illusions. A spontaneous process 
has now begun for the elimination of the so-called 
“ begging ”’ societies, (Pumpencooperativen), which are, more- 
over, not peculiar to Italy. The best and most influential 
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Italian co-operators are carrying on an active propaganda 
with the object of inducing the working classes to finance 
their co-operative societies with their own savings. The 
Director of the National Credit Institute hopes that the 
Institute will need no more grants and will be able to act as 
@ clearing-house for the whole co-operative movement, 
classifying and co-ordinating the functions of the various 
kinds of credit institutions in order to meet the needs of co- 
operative societies, and further hopes to be able gradually 
to restore to the state the capital supplied by it to the Institute. 

Many Italian co-operative societies are too small and are 
not “ economically independent ”. A process of fusion would 
be desirable, such as is taking place in the English consumers’ 
£0-operative movement, in which the number of societies 
decreased during the war by a round hundred, and even in 
the French consumers’ movement, in which, though more 
latino there are still more than 4,000 co-operative societies, 
about forty fusions take place anually. However, an unlimited 
fusion and indefinite expansion of small co-operative societies 
would not be desirable; the law which economists call the law 
of decreasing returns shows that beyond certain limits, 
which vary in every economic undertaking, increase in size 
involves decrease in output. 

For some time past there has been a growing tendency 
in Italy to unite in order to form organisations with joint 
technical and accounting departments; political activity 
is growing and gives rise to the formation of rival co-operative 
societies of identical types in the same locality. Attempts 
are being made to obviate the disadvantage of dispersion of 
effort by grouping co-operative societies in provincial and 
national associations and federations; thus to a certain extent 
vertical organisation remedies the evils of horizontal 
disorganisation and rivalry. 


CO-OPERATION AND PARTY POLITICS 


An old question, which is still an open onein the co-operative 
movement, is whether co-operative societies should or should 
not be political in character. Italy has in practice solved 
that problem, because the vast majority of Italian co-operative 
societies adhere to, and may be considered as affiliated with, 
one or other of the various political parties, as follows. 

The National League of Co-operative Societies was founded 
in 1886 by members of the Democratic Party, whose economic 
‘views were essentially those of Mazzini. For many years 
the League itself did not adhere to any party, but developed 
@ policy of its own in agreement with the trade unions and 
mutual benefit societies; this was known as the Triple Alliance. 
For the past two years the League has been practically 


affiliated to the Socialist Party; it has lost its former character 
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of sole representative of the co-operative movement in 
negotiating with public departments or consultative bodies. 
To the League belong the following federations representative 
of the big sub-divisions of the co-operative movement : 
the National Union of Workers’ Productive Co-operative So- 
cieties (Milan); the Netional Federation of Agricultural Co- 
operative Societies (Bologna); the Italian Association of Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative Societies (Milan). The League, according 
to its own statement, has 4,003 co-operative societies affilia- 
ted with it, two-thirds being consumers’ societies and one- 
third workers’ productive or agricultural co-operative socie- 
ties; in addition, there are about 1,000 societies belonging 
to local federations, but not directly affiliated to the League. 
“This total’, it is stated on behalf of the League, ‘* may 
appear low, but it is an undoubted fact that the most 
important and strongest co-operative organisations belong 
to our movement ”’. 

Just two years ago a ‘White’ League was founded, 
in opposition to the ‘Red’ or Socialist league, under the title 
of “‘ the Italian Co-operative Federation ” (+); its principles 
are those of the Christian Socialist School and it adheres to 
the Catholic Party (Partito popolare). The Federation 
embraces : 


(a) the Italian Federation of Rural Banks (a group outside 
the Socialist movement), with 57 local federations and 2,116 
rural banks; 

(b) the National Federation of Consumers’ Co-operative 
Societies, with 68 local federations and 3,200 affiliated co- 
operative societies ; 

(c) the National Union of Workers’ Productive Co- 
operative Societies, with 33 local associations and 694 affiliated 
co-operative societies ; 

(d) the National Federation of Agricultural Unions, with 
64 local federations and 800 local unions; 

(e) the Italian Federation of Fishermen’s Co-operative 
Societies, with two local federations and 40 affiliated societies ; 

(f) a General Secretariat of ex-Service men’s co-operative 
societies, with 525 affiliated societies. 


Since the Armistice, many different causes have contributed 
to the rapid growth of special co-operative societies of ex- 
Service men and of the disabled. More than one political 
party has endeavoured to enlist these co-operative societies 
under its own banner. The majority have combined to form 
a Federation of ex-Service Men’s Co-operative Societies, 
which has united with the National Co-operative Union (?), 
another organisation formed about two years ago, thus 





(1) Confederazione cooperativa italiana. 
(2) Sindacato cooperativo nazionale. 
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grouping the ‘neutral’ sections of the co-operative movement, 
which are neither Socialist nor Catholic. Democratic and 
Republican views predominate in the Union. As a body 
it is still of a very uncertain and unstable character, for it 
is made up out of organisations, which, like many of the 
Catholic co-operative societies, are very new and have not 
yet been mellowed by experience. The Union claims to unite 
3,500 co-operative societies, with 72 provincial offices and 
100 agencies; at the present moment it is struggling against 
very great difficulties. 

These are the three main branches of the Italian co-operative 
movement, that is to say, the ‘Red’, the ‘White’ and the ‘neutral’. 
It is obvious that this internal division and strife diminish 
and dissipate the energy of the movement. Co-operative 
societies are industrial and commercial undertakings whose 
action cannot be governed by the standards of political parties. 
Maxwell used to say that the co-operative movement must 
enter into politics, not politics into the co-operative 
movement. Nevertheless, there are those who ‘Maintain 
that the political composition of social and labour organisations 
and the political spirit with which they are inspired 
“‘ spiritualise the sordid and materialistic circle of pecuniary 
interests and supply an element of idealism ’’. In co-operative 
societies political faith and political aims keep alive those 
ethical influences without which, as Mazzini recognises, the 
co-operative movement could not exist. 

Whatever opinions we may hold in theory, the attitude 
and political grouping of the Italian co-operative movement 
are inevitable. What really matters is that the various 
tendencies should at least collaborate and co-operate to further 
the general interests of co-operation. Of late they have done 
so on central co-operative organisations, on official councils 
and commissions, in the National Credit Institute, and on 
bodies set up for certain specific objects, such as the Institute 
for manufacturing articles in general use, and the Institute for 
co-operation in Southern Italy. 

The movement has thus to a certain extent become co- 
ordinated, and this co-operation within its own limits mitigates 
the evil effects of that blind hostility and refusal to compromise 
which is the great enemy of co-operation in practice. 

Not all Italian co-operative societies, however, are 
political. Two important exceptions are to be found among 
credit and agricultural societies. 

The earliest form of co-operation in Italy was in the shape 
of people’s banks. These banks date back to 1860 and are 
modelled on the Schulze-Delitzsch system of credit banks in 
Germany. Together with other co-operative banks on 
similar lines, they now number over 800, and have deposits 
amounting to about 2,000 million lire. The National 
Association of Italiane People’s Banks, founded in 1874, is non- 
political and neutral, as is also the National Federation of 
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Italian Rural Banks, which unites over a hundred local rural 
banks remaining outside the current which has borne their 
sister societies into the Catholic camp. 

Strict co-operators, it is true, recognise this credit branch 
of the movement only subject to certain restrictions. They 
point out that most of the people’s banks operate like ordinary 
banks and not for the working classes, but for agricultural and 
commercial interests, that not only workers and small 
proprietors, but even large proprietors belong to the rural 
credit banks. Some, in fact, deny that these bodies are 
essentially and distinctively co-operative in character. The 
real crux of the problem is that credit co-operative societies 
ought to support in the main co-operative credit, and that the 
deposits and the operations of the people’s banks and of 
other credit co-operative societies should be utilised in order 
to supply the credit required by other branches of the 
co-operative movement. This is one of the objects which 
the National Credit Institute has in view. 

In agriculture, too, there are institutions which are co- 
operative in form, but whose spirit and general aims, in the 
opinion of orthodox co-operators, do not entitle them to 
rank as part of the co-operative movement. Such institutions 
would appear not to be genuine co-operative societies, but 
associations and organisations of the agricultural classes 
—including the large landowners—for the protection of 
their special interests; combines and trusts appear sometimes 
to find it advantageous to adopt the form of a co-operative 
society. 

A fairly powerful and politically neutral organisation 
which exists in Italy is the Federation of Agrarian Associations. 
It was founded in 1892 and at the present time has about 
a thousand co-operative societies affiliated to it; in 1920 it 
distributed goods to the value of three million lire, and has 
succeeded in concentrating the purchase and distribution of 
fertilisers in Italy almost entirely in its own hands. The 
Federation, which controls about twenty large super-phosphate 
works, possesses its own ships and docks, and has created a 
network of companies for the manufacture of agricultural 
instruments and machinery, for the supply of selected seeds, 
and similar purposes. It has no need to fear competition 
with large foreign firms, though, the agricultural co-operative 
movement, even including other similar agricultural co-opera- 
tive societies belonging to the Socialist League or to a Cath- 
olic confederation, cannot yet be said to have reached in 
Italy the same stage of development and experience as in the 
more mature and older nations of the north. 


CHIEF FORMS OF ITALIAN CO-OPERATION 


The separate branches of the co-operative movement are 
not as fully developed in Italy as in other countries. 
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Agricultural co-operation is inferior to that in Germany 
and France, credit co-operation is inferior to the same type 
of co-operation in Germany, and the consumers’ movement 
inferior to the consumers’ movement in Great Britain. But 
the characteristic of Italian co-operation is its variety. It 
has attained a certain degree of development in every branch, 
and here it differs from co-operation in other countries, which 
has developed in more one-sided ways. 

Again, Italy is pre-eminent in certain types of co-operation, 
for instance, in her labour co-operative societies, more 
particularly in those which undertake public contracts, in her 
agricultural co-operative societies, which undertake the direct 
management of estates, and in such interesting forms of 
consumers’ co-operation as the ‘“ independent supply 
organisations ’’ (*). Under present social conditions these 
types are of great importance, and Italy has the advantage 
of not being obliged to have recourse to an absolutely new 
form of organisation and also of being able to benefit by pre- 
war attempts and by experiments. 


Workers’ Productive Societies 


The English building guilds and the German “ socialised 
building undertakings ’’(*) are very much discussed at the 
present time in connection with the Italian labour co-operatives. 
These experiments correspond fairly closely to the work which 
has been carried on uninterruptedly and with increasing 
success for almost forty years by our labour co-operative 
societies. Without adopting a priori the principle of public 
service or of compulsory organisation, as applied to building 
societies, Italy has already obtained remarkable results by 
means of voluntary co-operative societies. In Germany 
the socialised undertakings of the Wagner type have not 
advanced beyond the state of mere proposals, and in England, 
according to areport of the Ministry of Health (°), up to the 
present time 33,066 houses have been erected by contractors, 
and 58 by building guilds. In Italy, even before the war, the 
value of the building operations of co-operative societies 
amounted to several hundred million lire. 

Progress was slow and gradual. The first labour 
co-operative societies were formed by unskilled labourers 
on the embankments of the Po. They asked that state 
contracts which were received indirectly through the agency 
of the contractor should be given to them directly, in particular 
those for the levelling of embankments and for irrigation canals. 
These were only tentative experiments. At that time co- 





(3) Enti autonomi di consumo; see p. 31. 

(4) Cf. A. ExLtincer: Socialisation Schemes in the German Building 
Industry in International Labour Review, Vol. I, No. 3, Mar. 1921, pp. 7-21. 

(5) Ministry of Health: London, H.-M. Stationery Office. 1921. 
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operative societies had not even a properly defined legal status; 
economists such as Boccardo disapproved of such a ‘“ leap 
in the dark ” and foretold the failure of the attempt because 
“* the belief that the working classes, such as they are, not only 
in Italy, but throughout the world, are capable of executing 
great public works which necessitate continuous and in- 
telligent administration under a single strong head is a mere 
illusion, a Utopian dream ”’. 

In 1889, however, an attempt was made to meet the workers’ 
aspirations half-way by passing legislation “ which did not 
so much embody a programme as provide the Government 
with the means of examining the question in the light of 
practical experience’. The Act was modelled on the French 
Acts of 1848 and 1888, the purpose of which had been to enable 
co-operative societies to contract with the state for 
constructional work and for supplying goods; but these French 
Acts remained to a large extent a dead letter. In Italy, 
on the contrary, the provisions of the original Act were greatly 
extended by later legislation, and now in practice —in addition 
to the privilege granted to co-operative societies of exemption 
from the obligation to give the usual security in advance— 
any public contract to whatever amount, whether labour 
be the heaviest item or not, may be given to co-operative 
societies by private treaty, without their being compelled to 
compete with undertakings conducted for profit. At the 
present time there are about 5,000 co-operative societies of 
labourers or bricklayers or both, or of auxiliary workers, 
such as joiners, marble workers, painters and decorators, 
etc., which undertake the construction of roads, bridges, 
harbours, drains, and public works of the kind, as well as 
building. 

The figures of the Ministry of Public Works for the years 
before the war show that about 15 per cent. of the contracts 
of this Department were given out to co-operative societies, 
nor must it be forgotten that for certain of these years, owing 
to the great need of public works, the budget of this one 
Department amounted to one-eighth of the national budget. 
This average of 15 per cent. rose to 85 and even to 100 per 
cent. in some provinces and districts of Northern Italy, more 
especially in Emilia; here for ten years before the war labour 
co-operative societies had had a monopoly of contracts for 
public works of all kinds, governmental, provincial, or municipal. 
A close alliance between the co-operative societies and the 
trade unions helped greatly, for the trade unions attacked, 
by means of strikes and boycotts, any private undertakings 
which attempted to compete for these contracts. In fact, 
in the districts most subject to seasonal unemployment, 
the civil Engineering Department drew up each year, in 
agreement with representatives of the co-operative societies, 
@ programme of public works to be carried out; in some 
provinces the cost of what was undertaken amounted to ten 
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millions of lire. The war interrupted all such undertakings, 
but the unemployment which prevailed after the Armistice 
forced the authorities to take in hand new extensive schemes; 
of the fifteen hundred million lire allocated for this purpose 
in 1919 with a view to smoothing the transition to peace 
conditions a very large part went to co-operative societies. 
The statistical data which are being prepared at my request 
by the Ministry of Public Works will be of great value. 

Basing our opinions on the data afforded by official 
enquiries (including an investigation conducted by myself 
in 1907), we may say that the results of forty years’ experience 
are, on the whole, favourable to the co-operative system. 
It is true that the majority of co-operative societies are capable 
of undertaking only the simpler operations, in which 
excavation is the chief work to be done; but there 
are a considerable number of other co-operative societies 
and of federations of co-operative societies which are capable 
of undertaking more extensive and difficult work, such as 
railway construction, building, and hydraulic work. In 
many cases the federations have good technical departments. 
On the financial side there are frequent difficulties owing 
to the delay and red tape in making payments on account 
shown by the Departments giving out the contracts, but 
co-operative societies can also obtain credit from private 
banks. 

As a rule, co-operative societies do not offer as large 
rebates on their estimates as undertakings conducted for 
profit; they sometimes even demand an increase on the 
contract price. But, on the whole, the percentage of court 
cases brought by co-operative societies is below the average, 
as they have less difficulty in coming to terms with government 
Departments and local authorities. The prophecy of a 
celebrated Solicitor to the Treasury, Mantellino, that “‘ these 
contracts would produce lawsuits, not buildings ’’, has proved 
false. 

Work done by co-operative societies does not in the long 
run cost more than that done by private firms; this, at least, 
is the statement made by the Minister of Public Works and 
the Budget Committee on several occasions, though it is true 
that opinions vary. Owing to the special market conditions 
of the last few years, which have made prices unstable and 
any reliable estimates impossible, it has become even more 
markedly advantageous to the public authorities to call in 
the assistance of co-operative societies in order to supplement 
and complete the efforts of the government in preference to 
concluding almost impossible contracts with the big private 
firms. A new system is also advocated whereby, instead of 
replacing contracts with co-operative societies by others of 
the same form with private firms, as sometimes now happens, 
the government would be responsible for materials and 
management, while the co-operative societies would undertake 
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to supply the labour. This would be intermediate between 
nationalisation and co-operation. It would give the co- 
operative movement even more of the character of a public 
service. It is, however, argued that co-operative societies 
would lose in dignity and importance, and would fall to the 
level of bodies working on the collective agreement system 
of the simple labour co-operative societies proposed by Guyot 
and Richard in France. 

Under the influence of the guild movement in England 
—and of similar economic conditions —the bricklayers’ trade 
unions in Italy now propose to transform themselves into 
production organisations, and to accept direct contracts. 
This movement may have valuable and interesting results; 
in the long run it leads to the constitution of organisations 
of the co-operative type. 


Everything tends to show that there will be no break 
with established traditions in Italy. In the new tasks which 
await fulfilment at this historic moment in the life of the 
nation, such as the reconstruction of the liberated territories 
and the economic development of Southern Italy, the labour 
co-operative movement will take advantage of this tradition. 
The Minister for the Liberated Territories recently stated that 
if the work of reconstruction, which at first gave rise to loud 
complaints, is now proceeding rapidly and without further 
protests, this is due chiefly to the collaboration and enthusiastic 
assistance of the co-operative societies. There are now @ 
very large number of these. The Co-operative Association of 
Venice, which was organised in 1919 in the form of an 
incorporated charitable society of the second grade, now 
comprises several hundred affiliated societies, and in the 
districts left ruined and desolate by the war the activities 
of other labour co-operative societies have more than 
quadrupled in comparison with what they were before the war. 
Through these co-operative societies the inhabitants of the 
devastated areas are manfully working for the restoration of 
their native soil. 


In Southern Italy co-operation is attempting other tasks. 
Here the need for public works is very great, particularly for 
hydraulic works, such as the construction of dams and irrigation 
canals for generating hydro-electric power and for providing 
against drought caused by irregular rainfall. The southern 
problem is centuries old and the execution of public works 
has there met with continual obstacles and difficulties. Co- 
operative societies of all political views have united to form 
the Co-operative Institute for Public Works in Southern 
Italy, and this Institute is setting to work with energy. It. 
will be no small triumph for the co-operative movement 
to demonstrate, here as elsewhere, to what extent it concerns 
itself with the vital problems on which national prosperity 


depends. 
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Co-operative societies for manufacture and industry have 
not proved any more successful in Italy than in other countries, 
in spite of the fact that in many places co-operators at first 
devoted most attention to manufacture. Practically the only 
large industrial undertakings belonging to the co-operative 
movement are those carried on by the English distributive 
co-operative societies. These are not really producers’ 
co-operative societies, but undertakings managed by dis- 
tributive societies; the controversies as to the methods 
—more or less co-operative in character— which should be 
adopted in the managemént of these undertakings are well- 
known. 

In Italy co-operative societies for production do not, as 
a rule, attempt anything more ambitious than artisans’ work 
or small manufacture. They rarely attain to the dimensions 
of large industrial undertakings, and still more rarely do they 
develop into enormous establishments like those found in 
private industry, employing thousands of workers. The large 
factory is foreign to the co-operative movement. 


In an artistic country like Italy it is interesting to note the 
existence of co-operative societies in the sphere of decorative 
art. There are also some well-established co-operative 
printing societies, such as the Milan society with two hundred 
members. The joiners’ society of Lissone in Brianza has a 
thousand members. 


The Federation of Metal Workers’ Co-operative Societies (°), 
which was formed during the war, has its headquarters at 
Genoa, and has about twenty establishments at Genoa, 
S. Pierdarena, Conegliano Ligure, 8. Quirico, Savona, Spezia, 
Brescia, Modena, Reggio Emilia, Foligno, Terni, Rome, and 
elsewhere. At first the Federation was engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions; since the termination of the war 
it has manufactured railway and shipbuilding material. 
It is at present negotiating with the government to obtain 
the cession of the arsenals at Naples and Venice, and various 
munition factories at Lagaccio, Genoa, Gardoné, in Val 
Trompia and at Terni, which are at the present time under 
direct state management and proving very costly. The 
Federation proposes to adapt these factories for the 
manufacture of railway and shipbuilding material and 
agricultural machinery, and hopes to run them more cheaply 
and productively than the state, at the same time providing 
employment for the workers now threatened with unem- 
ployment. The Federation will need state aid and credit, 
but states that it is prepared to demand still greater sacrifices 
from its members, even to the extent of compulsory deductions 
from wages in order to form a guarantee fund for the liabilities 





(6) Consorzio delle cooperative operaie metallurgiche. 
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assumed (7). I do not know whether the negotiations 
concerning the arsenals and munition factories will lead to 
anything. 

An arrangement was proposed whereby the War Department 
was to cede to a federation of co-operative societies, specially 
formed for the purpose, the large Casaralta works. These 
comprise 100,000 square metres of cold storage, bakeries, 
meat preserving factories, etc., built during the war, which 
ought now to be utilised for the benefit of Italian consumers ; 
the agreement, however, fell through. A _ co-operative 
organisation has been set up by the state itself for the 
allotment and distribution to co-operative societies of surplus 
war stocks; but in practice the co-operative societies have 
received very little. 

Two experiments, which are still in their initial stages, 
are attracting a considerable degree of attention. The Italian 
Miners’ Association (°) aims at acquiring not only the lignite 
mines opened and worked by the state during the war, but 
also the management of private mines and mining plant, 
$0 as gradually to become sole owners. Negotiations are 
also proceeding concerning the large iron mines in the island 
of Elba, which were previously exploited by the Italian iron 
and steel companies. The Garibaldi Co-operative Society 
was founded by seamen, who are organised in fairly strong 
unions. They have undertaken to use the recent increases 
in wages for the development of the Society, of which all 
Italian crews are members. The Society acquired from the 
government, on fairly favourable terms, some enemy vessels 
captured during the war, but the Chamber of Deputies did 
not sanction the transaction, which is therefore still pending. 

Certain questions at present under discussion are still in 
the realm of theory. For example, the workers would like 
to take over the management of certain local systems of railways 
and tramways. The line from Reggio Emilia to Ciano d’Enza, 
25 kilometres in length, has been owned and managed entirely 
by co-operative societies for the last fifteen years, but the 
wider proposals of today are still mere schemes. In industrial 
production, though bold experiments have been made, the 
record of the co-operative movement hitherto is one of plans 
and failures rather than of progressive and effective achievement. 





(7) After the metal workers’ strike in 1920, the proprietors of certain 
large manufacturing firms, such as the Fiat and Ansaldo companies and the 
Italian Ironmasters, approached their workers, proposing that they should 
take over the management of the factories on co-operative lines, but the 
co-operative societies were not prepared to do this. Now that the crisis 
is over, the feeling in industrial and financial circles has changed. A press 
campaign is being organised against such co-operative experiments on the 
ground that they involve a risk of too great expense to the state. It is 
maintained that, in a period of industrial crisis like the present, it may be 
— to attempt to alter the structure and working of the existing 
system. 

(8) Consorzio minerario. 
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Workers’ Societies for Direct Farming 


In addition to the labour co-operatives for public works, 
a characteristic feature of Italian co-operation is the existence 
of societies for the co-operative farming of agricultural estates, 
also known as the “ Collective Lease System” (*). The 
earliest attempts in this direction were made in Lombardy 
in 1889. Even before the war it was estimated that there 
were about one hundred agricultural workers’ societies farming 
over 30,000 hectares of land, almost all on lease. 

Various types of organisation were adopted according to 
local conditions of agriculture and population. In Sicily 
the prevailing type was ‘“‘ divided management” (?°); the 
co-operative society rented the estate, and, eliminating the 
middleman (14), who used to exploit the workers, divided 
the land, and sublet it to the different families, reserving 
certain limited rights of control and co-ordination. In Emilia, 
on the contrary, the usual system was one of “ joint manage- 
ment’’(1?) or of the co-operative management of estates by a tech- 
nical-administrative board, working on industrial lines. The 
members who worked on the estate received a wage from 
the co-operative society, which employed them in larger 
numbers when seasonal labour was needed. Other types 
were intermediate between these two. 

The results of the collective lease system are variously 
interpreted. It is, however, an undoubted fact that it tends 
to reduce unemployment, and to increase the “ volume of 
‘work’. It certainly also increases production; and such 
co-operative undertakings continue to add to their capital 
and effect improvements. The collective lease system tends, 
as a rule, to raise the standard of farming. On the other hand, 
it is an open question whether the co-operative societies are 
a financial success, at least immediately, and whether they 
pay, in addition to good wages, a sufficient return on capital. 
While the profits of co-operative societies are usually very 
low, expenses of management are rather high. The best 
co-operators strongly urge the curtailment of these expenses 
and declare that ‘* co-operation must show that it can produce 
more cheaply than private ownership, and its case will then 
be won”. 

In recent years agricultural co-operative societies have 
developed still further; information to hand gives their number 
as more than 300, farming over 150,000 hectares of land; 
the complete figures must be even higher. It is perhaps 
no longer quite correct to speak of collective leases, since 
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(9) Affittanza collettiva. 
(10) Conduzione divisa. 
(11) Gabellotto. 

(12) Conduzione unita. 
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the co-operative societies now hope to, and actually do, own 
land on a very large scale. 

During the war a promise was given of “ land for the 
peasants”—a general formula capable of various interpretations, 
which later raised many problems. In the period of upheaval 
and unrest which followed the Armistice, in Italy as in other 
countries there were cases of land raids by the peasants in 
processions of Socialists, ex-Service men, or Catholics, behind 
the Red flag, the Italian flag, or images of saints. Feeling 
that they could not oppose this movement by force, the 
authorities decided to give it a sort of official recognition 
in the case of lands capable of improvement and to encourage 
the formation of peasant co-operative societies, in the hope 
of guiding it into more controllable channels, and so avoiding 
loss of production. This resulted in the occupation of 
estates in different parts of the country. The lands so 
occupied may be grouped in three classes. 

The first comprises the remains of the old collective 
property of the Middle Ages, public demesnes and private 
lands, on which the population have common rights. These 
are hybrid forms of tenure which survived the overthrow 
of the feudal system. These estates are large; the common 
lands in the old kingdom of Naples, for example, covered 
200,000 hectares, and the public lands in the old Papal States 
about the same. The private lands in the old Papal States, 
on which the community still has sowing, pasture, and firewood 
rights, etc., are even larger. An attempt has been made to 
abolish these obsolete forms of tenure. Instead, however, 
of promoting division of the land among the individual users, 
as was done up to 1897, various laws have been enacted to 
encourage collective cultivation, and to change the Land 
Unions (}%)—groups of cultivators which exist in many 
parts of Latium—into what the legislator calls a higher type 
of agricultural co-operation. Taking advantage of recent 
Decrees, the Land Unions, without wasting more time in 
interminable disputes and litigation with the great landowners 
and without recourse to violence, which is so often fruitless, 
have endeavoured to buy their land. Under the Decrees 
advances up to the total value of the land are made; the 
state guarantees the loan, and pays up to 2 per cent. of the 
amortisation charges and interest until the loan is redeemed. 

The second class consists of land owned by the state, 
the Provinces, the Communes, or by charitable institutions 
as corporate property. Here, too, hundreds of thousands of 
hectares are involved; the land is well cultivated, and has in 
the past been leased by these bodies.to private individuals. 
A Decree, however, has recently been issued to encourage 
concession of this land on lease to co-operative societies of 
agricultural workers by private treaty, thus avoiding the 
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speculation of the open market. This is in a sense an extension 
and application in another sphere of the principles which 
produced such excellent results in the case of the labour 
co-operative societies for public works. 

The third class covers estates belonging to private 
individuals. Since the war voluntary transfer by sale of 
estates to actual farmers has become frequent. Owing to 
the great demand, and the attachment of the workers to the 
land, prices rose very much. In order to encourage such 
transfers the Catholic co-operative societies purchase the 
land themselves with a view to dividing it up and reselling 
to their individual members. This may be compared with 
the work of the Raiffeisen co-operative societies in Germany, 
which endeavour to prevent speculation by land jobbers. 
The characteristic feature of the Italian system, however, 
is that the co-operative society has the sole management of 
the estate. The compulsory transfer of landed property was 
effected almost entirely on this system. Various Decrees 
were issued appointing special committees to authorise 
provisionally the occupation of land by the peasants, and 
subsequently to ratify the final transfer, provided that the 
land was capable of improvement and the peasants in a position 
to guarantee satisfactory management. The total area of 
land assigned by the authorities to agricultural societies in 
consequence of occupation by the peasants is, I think, about 
50,000 hectares. 

Approximately another 50,000 hectares have been assigned 
to the National Soldiers’ Aid Society ('*), an organisation 
created since the war, with a capital of 300,000,000 lire, to 
assist ex-Service men in various ways, among others by land 
settlement. The Society is legally authorised to demand the 
assignment to itself, on payment of ground rent, of any 
property of public bodies and charitable institutions. The 
Crown has made large grants of land to the Society; most 
of its land, however, consists of private estates acquired 
by free sale or expropriated ‘“‘ when considerable improvements 
in cultivation appear possible’. The chief task of the Society 
is to carry out improvements (roads, irrigation and drainage, 
rural housing, etc.) which will increase the value of the estate 
and then to hand it over—as stated in its rules — preferably 
to agricultural co-operative societies consisting mainly of 
ex-Service men. 

A Bill introduced in the Chamber by the Nitti Cabinet, 
and supported by its successors, proposed the abolition of 
the large estates (7°), which, particularly in Southern Ftaly, 
are a form of “ extensive”? farming resulting from the 
peculiar agrarian and social conditions of the district. The 





(14) Opera nazionale dei Combattenti. 
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Bill provides for the expropriation of these large estates, 
subject always to payment of compensation, in order that 
they may be handed over to co-operative societies and agrarian 
associations, or even to small farmers and large capitalist 
companies, which, having made general improvements, will 
then divide up the estates and transfer them to the actual 
cultivators. This is only an isolated solution, but it is one 
suited to the varied needs of Italy, with its peculiar length 
and narrowness and its wide variations in climatic conditions, 
stages of development, and methods of cultivation. Many 
people think that the great industrialised co-operative estates, 
the small working proprietors, and even land speculators 
who have in view the introduction of industrial methods in 
agriculture, may all, according to circumstances, contribute 
to the improvement of the latifondi, whose methods of 
cultivation are still very backward. Amongst all these 
systems that of co-operation is becoming steadily stronger 
and more extensive. Even before the war it had traditions 
and experience, and it is now proving itself a decisive factor 
in the vital problems with which the country is faced. 


Consumers’ Co-operation 


In Italy, as in other European countries, consumers’ 
co-operation was the last branch of the movement to develop 
and did not at first arouse very great enthusiasm or high 
hopes. It has now, however, come to the fore, and equals 
in strength all the other branches of co-operation. Theoret- 
ical problems of consumption and of consumers’ policy have 
also acquired great importance. Many reformers look to 
the development and expansion of consumers’ co-operation 
for the reconstruction of society. In Italy, about 1910, an 
experiment was made in the Province of Reggio Emilia — 
@ premature experiment which was a financial failure —with 
the establishment of a complete co-operative society, which 
attempted to reproduce and realise in one Province the co- 
operative state of the Webbs and Poisson’s co-operative 
republic, which was based essentially on the consumer. 

The war resulted in an enormous expansion of consumers’ 
co-operation in Italy. In fact, there are nearly as many 
consumers’ co-operative societies as there are communes, 
but their distribution is not uniform, and there are often 
several rival societies in the same district. There are some 
huge societies which will bear comparison with their prototypes 
in other countries. There are ten co-operative societies in 
large centres of population,’ each of which has sales amounting 
to more than ten million lire per annum. The foremost of 
these are the Military Society (**) and the Milan Co-operative 
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Society (27) in each of which annual sales amount to more than 
one hundred million lire; these societies have a complex 
organisation of retail shops, factories, and other branches, 
including savings banks. 

There is, however, one serious defect in the consumers” 
co-operative movement in Italy. It has no wholesale society 
such as those founded in all other European countries on 
the model of the English wholesale societies, which date 
from 1864. The Socialist and Catholic co-operative 
movements, however, have each established a consortium 
or federation, which performs the function of a wholesale 
society; but since the Armistice both have been compelled 
to confine their transactions to a few commodities, principally 
fats and dairy produce. This defect will have to be overcome; 
it illustrates the drawbacks of minute subdivision and 
and specialisation already shown to be characteristic of the 
Italian co-operative movement. 

During the war many — in fact too many — small 
consumers’ societies were formed, sometimes without legal 
status, by clerks employed in the same office, tenants living 
in the same district, or manual workers employed in the same 
factory, for the distribution of the commodities supplied by 
the state. These societies thus acted in many cases as 
ration distributors amongst their members. An enquiry 
into the affairs of these mushroom societies with a view to 
their reform is at present in progress on behalf of the 
Commissariat for Supplies, which is itself in process of 
liquidation. 

Another phenomenon of the war was the growth of 
“independent supply organisations ’’ (1%), which were often 
very influential. These are not true co-operative societies, 
but joint organisations authorised by law and instituted by 
the communes in collaboration with other public institutions 
and the local co-operative societies. They are, nevertheless, 
essentially co-operative in spirit and character. During 
the war there were 250 such organisations, and the food 
distribution policy of the country was carried out in a great 
measure with their assistance. The Milan supply organisation 
had a turnover of 104,000,000 lire in nine months; the Florence 
organisation of 140,000,000 lire in two months; in 1918 the 
turnover of the various organisations amounted in all to more 
than a thousand million lire. These organisations were intended 
to disappear on the conclusion of peace, but they have almost 
all continued to exist. One of the problems of Italian co- 
operation today is precisely how to incorporate and utilise 
them, with the necessary changes in structure and function. 
As a result of the disappearance of war conditions, they no 
longer receive state aid in supplies and credit, and are 





(17) Unione cooperativa Milanese. 
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compelled to face the difficulties of competition on the open 
market and to have recourse to ordinary sources of credit. 

During the period of the decontrol of industry the co- 
operative societies endeavoured to obtain plant and surplus 
government stocks. The federation formed to take over the 
Casaralta works, to which reference has been made above, 
failed to attain its object. The Department for the manufacture 
of articles in general consumption (during the war the state 
manufactured clothes, boots, and shoes for the civil 
population, and had taken over at cost price part of the output 
of the private factories) was converted into a National 
Co-operative Institute for manufactured articles in general 
use, which was intended to act as a collective purchasing firm 
in the open market for consumers’ co-operative societies. 
A National Co-operative Import Association was also formed 
during the decontrol period by the principal independent 
supply organisations and co-operative societies in order to 
import fats and dairy produce. The Institute has, in fact, 
taken charge of the disposal of the stocks which remained in 
the possession of the state at the time of the Armistice. 

The Co-operative Institute for Foreign Trade was formed 
by Socialist and Catholic co-operative societies in collaboration, 
in order indirectly to promote trade with Soviet Russia. 
The Institute raised great hopes, and seemed to mark the first 
step towards a foreign policy for the co-operative movement, 
but it has since been dissolved. 


Great inspirations and flashes of genius often adorn the 
history of co-operation, but too often fail to build up solid 
achievement; the progress of co-operation is slow and laborious. 
Even failures, however, plant seeds of future growth. 
After each failure the movement seems driven back to its 
starting point, but in reality the upward path is a winding 
one, and after every apparent failure a higher point is reached. 


CONCLUSION 


Such, then, is co-operation in Italy. Within its varied 
‘and manifold organisation every form and branch of co- 
operation is represented. In a young nation like {[taly, 
which has been united for little more than fifty years— 
and unity and co-operation grew up together — about 
twenty thousand co-operative societies, with a membership 
of nearly three million, represent no small effort of organ- 
isation. They constitute, in fact, one of the strongest 
economic and social forces in the country. 

Italian co-operation knows nothing of miracles and dreams, 
and clings to methods of slow experiment. Its conquests, 
if slow, are the more sure. In spite of divisions into parties 
and groups, the whole movement is conscious of the forces 
of reform and reconstruction by which it is inspired. It is 
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almost symbolic of the time and of its new destinies that after 
the Armistice the co-operative movement directed its efforts 
to the reform of the statutory regulations regarding co-operative 
societies. In the Commercial Code of 1882, which is still 
in force, co-operation, in the form of.a co-operative institute, 
is regarded as a special type of commercial enterprise. Many 
laws have subsequently been enacted concerning particular 
branches of co-operation. 

A Government Commission was appointed, of which I was 
chairman, including such prominent co-operators as Mr. Ca- 
brini and the General Secretaries of the Catholic and Socialist 
Co-operative Federations, and party leaders such as Messrs. 
Turati and Baldini, Micheli and Tovini, to examine a Bill 
which was to be the first step towards a “ co-operative code ”’, 
and which was, with some amendments, introduced in the 
Chamber by Mr. Labriola. The part which relates to the 
increase in the capital of the National Co-operative Credit 
Institute was detached from the rest owing to its urgency 
and has already been passed. The rest of the Bill is still 
before Parliament and will furnish an opportunity for a 
thorough discussion of all ‘co-operative problems. Without 
attempting actually to define co-operation, the Bill seeks 
to determine its essential characteristics and to strike a blow 
at pseudo-co-operative societies which, with other aims, assume 
this title. The name and form of a co-operative society is 
to be reserved exclusively for actual co-operative societies 
confined to a particular class, i. e. consisting solely of workers 
(including intellectual and technical workers) in the case of 
production and labour co-operative societies, or of consumers 
(excluding those whose only aim is profit-making) in the 
case of consumers’ societies. Socialists and Catholics still 
discuss whether co-operative credit societies should be included 
in the scope of the Bill or should remain subject to the regula- 
tions for other credit organisations. 

The Bill fixes the maximum holding of each member; 
it limits dividends, determines the indivisibility of reserve 
funds and the uses to which they may be put, and mentions 
certain other specific characteristics of co-operative societies. 
It provides that only those societies may be considered co- 
operative which have special committees elected by the members 
on the system of proportional representation and possessed 
of the characteristics and the spirit of co-operation. It further 
authorises their registration. The Bill is not complete: it is 
but the light which precedes the dawn, the precursor of the 
first co-operative code, with which Italy hopes to lead the 
way for the rest of the world. 
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The Theory of the Collective Labour Contract 


in France 


by Gaétan Prrou 
Professor of Law in the University of Bordeaua. 


INCE the war the problem of collective bargaining 
S has presented itself in France under new forms. 
Collective agreements during these last few years 
have increased in number and extended their scope. While 
an attempt has been made, by means of judicial decisions 
and legislative action, to supply an adequate legal basis to 
such bargaining, students of jurisprudence have also sought 
earnestly for an explanation of its working, and to that end 
pursued enquiries completing and correcting the suggestions 
put forward by earlier writers. It seems a favourable moment 
in which to attempt an analysis of the information which 
has come to us as a result of these enquiries. If we look back 
on collective bargaining as it was just before the war broke 
out, it is easy to see what ground has been covered; indeed, 
it is perhaps permissible to estimate more precisely than 
hitherto the future place of collective agreements in the 
economic system. 


THE FActTs 


Prior to the war collective agreements had only secured 
@ very precarious hold in France. In the mining and printing 
industries the opposition to them which had been current at 
the end of the x1xth century had been finally overcome, 
and at the beginning of the xxth century they became 
widespread in the building trade. In all other branches of 
industry they remained quite exceptional, still more so in 
agriculture, while in commerce they were almost unknown. 
The statistics collected by the Department of Labour prove 
how little progress was being made. Between 1910, the first 
year for which we possess complete and reliable statistics, 
and 1913, the last normal year, the number of new collective 
agreements of which the Department had notice steadily 
decreased; from 252 in 1910 they fell to 202 in 1911, to 104 
in 1912, and to 67 in 1913. And not only were collective 
agreements previous to the war restricted in number; their 
scope also was in most cases limited and uncertain. They 
usually applied to a single firm only, or to the firms in one 
place only. A few mining, textile, or building agreements 
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applied throughout a district; in no case did their scope in 
any given trade extend to the whole country. They were 
generally the vesult of a strike or of the threat of a strike (*), 
and embodied a compromise bearing on wages, with no 
pretence to finality; as soon as economic changes make it 
necessary to re-adjust wages, the agreements cease, as a rule, 
to be observed, and a new strike breaks out, which is only 
ended, quickly or slowly, in proportion to the respective powers 
of resistance of the opposed parties, by a new temporary 
agreement (7). This was the position in 1914. It was not 
brilliant, certainly not when one compares it with the rapid 
development of collective bargaining in the principal countries 
other than France—England, Germany, and the United 


States. 


During the first three years of war, collective bargaining, 
in common with all phases of our national economic life, 
stagnated (*). In 1917, however, it took on new life, and 
rapidly developed to an extent hitherto unparalleled (‘). 
The climax was reached in 1919, when the number of agreements 
was more than double the highest figure recorded in the best 
pre-war year. While collective agreements were increasing 
in number, they were also extending in scope. They tended 
to cover, instead of a single locality, a whole district; for 
instance, in the printing trade, five district agreements were 
drawn up, which between 1920 and 1924 were to take the place 
of innumerable existing agreements. Where before the 
war the district collective agreement had already become 
common, progress was made towards national agreements. 
Although the national agreement drafted by the Miners’ 
Federation met with steady opposition from the Central 
Committee of Mineowners, national agreements were 
concluded in the building trade on 19 March 1919; in the 
metal industry on 17 April and 24 May 1919; and in the 
printing trade on 11 June 1919. These wider agreements 
were intended to be at once more complete and more 
permanent. Their principal object was not to provide a 
provisional and temporary solution of a question of wages; 
they aimed at fundamental regulation, to be as general and 
as stable as possible. This is especially true of the great 
agreements of 1919; in many cases they contained no reference 





(1) In 1913, of 171 collective agreements, 138 were concluded after a 
strike. Cf. R. Picarp, Le développement des contrats collectifs en France, in 
Revue économique mlernationale, June 1914; p. 476. 

(2) For the story of the famous Arras Agreements, see B. RayNaup, 
Le Contrat collectif en France, pp. 35-51. Paris, Rousseau. 1921. 

(3) In 1914, 51 fresh agreements were recorded by the Ministry of Labour; 
in 1915 one only, and in 1916 four. 

(4) 134 agreements were concluded in 1917; 253 in 1918; 557 in 1919; 


267 in 1920. 
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to wage-scales, leaving these to be determined by local 
agreement; on the other hand, they formed a charter of the 
industry regulating the length of the working day, the employ- 
ment of foreign labour, etc. 

Once the agreement is signed, an attempt is made to 
forestall risk of future disputes by the institution of permanent 
bodies to facilitate the friendly settlement of all difficulties. 
The national agreements in the building trade and in the 
printing and publishing trades contain provisions for joint 
committees, entrusted both with the settlement of disputes 
arising from the application of the agreement itself, and with 
the examination of all questions affecting the trade. 

A further change, resulting from those already mentioned, 
and by no means the least significant, should be noted. 
Whereas before the war collective agreements appeared to 
be entirely voluntary transactions, with which the state had 
no concern, the agreements concluded during and after the 
war are marked both in form and content by the close inter- 
dependence of public policy and private agreement. Nearly 
two-thirds of the collective agreements signed between 1914 
and 1918 were the result of action by the government, agree- 
ment between the interested parties being achieved at the 
suggestion of, and sometimes under strong pressure from, 
the authorities. Not only did the state assist in concluding 
the agreement; it lent its aid in enforcing and extending its 
application. Under the Act of 11 June 1917 respecting 
the Saturday half-holiday, and that of 23 April 1919 on the 
8-hour day, existing voluntary private agreements between 
employers’ and workers’ organisations were extended by 
Decree to the whole of an industry or district. The provisions 
of these agreements forthwith applied to all employers and 
all workers, whether they were or were not parties to 
them, and the labour inspectorate was empowered to 
enforce their application. It may even be said that collective 
agreements have become essential to the working of the 
Acts of 11 June 1917 and 23 April 1919; these Acts only lay 
down certain general principles, leaving the determination 
of details to Administrative Regulations, which must first and 
foremost take into account agreements between employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. The Regulations obviously need 
not follow these agreements strictly ; the government 
“ preserves the right of amending and redrafting the collective 
agreements when it makes use of them” (5). In practice, 
however, the Ministry of Labour generally embodies the 
majority of the provisions of a collective agreement which 
it has recognised (°). 





(5) RaYNAvD: op. cit., p. 122. 

(6) RayNavp: op. cit., pp. 98 et seq. De la Bigne de VittENnEvuvE; L’idée 
de réglementation mixte dans la loi du 23 avril 1919; thesis. Rennes. 1920. 
P. GRUNEBAUM-BaLLin: La participation des organisations professionnelles a 
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Henceforward, therefore, collective bargaining is the 
instrument of genuine industrial regulation. But it must not 
be thought that in this respect the war has created an entirely 
new situation; it has only precipitated a development which 
would otherwise have taken place much more slowly. Even 
before 1914 the value of the collective labour contract for 
the regulation of industry had become evident in certain 
cases (7), but its scope was limited and hampered by the small 
number and precarious character of existing agreements. 
Today conditions have changed; in actual practice there are 
a large number of collective agreements of sufficient scope 
and authority to justify and make possible their transformation 
into public acts. 















THEORY 






Before the war a large number of works dealing with 
the theory of the collective labour contract appeared, 
and one was sometimes tempted to wonder whether the 
ingenuity and subtlety of their authors did not tend to com- 
plicate rather than to elucidate the problem. With the 
greater perspective of today and the new light on the subject 
resulting from recent research, we can see how the true nature 
of the collective labour contract has gradually emerged from 
the apparently chaotic interplay of opposing theories. We 
may attempt to distinguish the main stages in this develop- 
ment and the climax to which it appears to be tending. The 
paramount question is how to explain the nature of the obliga- 
tion binding the parties concerned, employers and workers, 
to comply with the terms of a collective agreement. The 
answers which have been given to the question may be placed 
in three groups, which have both a logical and a chronological 
sequence. 

The first group of writers—the earlies and most numer- 
ous (*§)—maintain that the obligation of the individual is 
based on an act of individual will. The individual is bound, 
because he has contracted an obligation, whether express 
or implied, personally or through an agent, at the moment of 
the conclusion of the agreement, or by subsequent ratification 
of it. The basis of his obligation is always the consent given 
personally or by another on his behalf. The theories of 


































Vexercice du pouvoir législatif, in Revue politique et parlementaire, 10 Jan. 
1920. G. ScELLE: La loi de hwit heures, in Revue politique et parlementaire, 
10 Oct. 1920. V. BerGonzo: Le développement des contrats collectifs de travail 
pendant la guerre; thesis. Paris. 1920. 

(7) G. Prrovu: Intervention légale et contrat collectif de travail, in Revue 
d’ Economie politique, 1913, pp. 733 et seq. 

(8) Cf. Bercreron: Le droit des syndicats d’ester en justice; thesis. Paris. 
1898. Reynaup: Le contrat collectif de travail; thesis. Paris. 1901. BourRDON 
Les contrats d’utilité générale passés au profit dune collectivité; thesis. Paris. 
1905. Laronze: De la re dashes Fa intéréts collectifs et juridiques des 
owvriers dans la grande industrie; thesis. Paris. 1905. 
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agency and representations on behalf of third parties are 
merely particular forms of this general theory. While this 
is not the place to criticise them (*), it may be pointed out 
that, apart from the many legal objections to which these 
explanations are subject in detail, they possess a common 
defect, which has led to their being properly discarded by 
recent authors. To adopt the tendency which they indicate 
would be to give to the collective contract a legal character 
contrary to its aim and purpose. Labour conditions are being 
increasingly determined today by collective action; this is 
due not only to the fact that the workers find in organisation 
a means of overcoming their inferiority in the labour market 
as long as they remain isolated and driven to conclude hasty 
contracts, but also to the fact that under the present economic 
system conditions of labour and of production inevitably 
involve the application of uniform rules. The diversity of 
individual situations which was compatible with small work- 
shops is no longer possible in large-scale production, and the 
only real alternative is whether these general rules and uniform 
conditions shall be applied by the employer alone, acting 
solely in his own interest, or by co-operation between employers 
and workers. If the sphere of application of a collective 
agreement does not include all employers and all workers, 
there will be found, alongside those who are working, or 
furnishing work, in accordance with the collective wage-scale, 
other employers and workers accepting other conditions; 
such differences cannot long continue, and conditions will 
inevitably be standardised at the lowest level by the ruthless 
play of the very competition which the collective agreement 
attempted to avoid. As Mr. Jean Bréthe has very justly 
pointed out : 

Conscientious employers, who wish to continue payi the wages 
promised, will either be unable to maintain the struggle vith their unorgan- 
ised competitors, or else they will prefer to engage workmen with whom 
they have no previous agreement. The workers, on their side, will, under 
the circumstances, voluntarily give up the advantages accruing to them 
under the collective agreement, to avoid being replaced by non-union men 
ready to accept wages below the scale fixed The agreement which was 


— is then wiped out; so many breaches have been made in it that it 
fall out of use. If it is to last it must cover the whole industry (**). 


To ensure that a collective agreement be both lasting and 
stable, therefore, it is not enough that those who signed it 
should loyally respect its provisions in their mutual relations; 
the conclusion of employment contracts contrary to these provi- 





(9) For such criticism, cf. M. Nasu: Les conventions collectives relatives 
a Vorganisation du travail; thesis, pp. 120-156. Paris. 1908. 

(10) Brétrue: De la nature juridique de la convention collective de travail; 
thesis, p. 8. Bordeaux. 1921. R: Jay: Qu’est-ce que le contrat collectif de 
travail? in Revue d’ Economie politique, 1907; p. 565. P. Bureau: Ce qu’on 
‘peut attendre du contrat collectif de travail, in Reforme sociale, 1911, 1, p. 500 
et seq. G. Morin: La révolte des faits contre le Code. Paris. 1920. 
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sions should be impossible even between persons not parties to 
the collective agreement. It is unecessary to prove at length 
that such an extension of the scope of collective agreements 
cannot be effected by the theories of agency or of representa- 
tions on behalf of third parties. By their insistence in 
basing a voluntary act on individual liability, these theories 
tend to reduce to a minimum the sphere of action of collective 
agreements. They guarantee the minority, which refuses to 
consent to an agreement, against the application of the common 
rules, even though it be a minority of one. In this they 
deserve the support of the apostles of individualism, but, 
by this very fact, they must be rejected by those who seek a 
legal formula on which to base the authority and development 
of the collective labour contract. 

A second group of theories marks the transition from the 
individualistic to the regulative conception of the collective 
labour contract. These theories are based on a desire to 
reconcile the principle of individual liberty with the necessities 
of collective rights —that is, the conception of contract with 
that of law. According to Mr. Saleilles, for instance, a col- 
lective agreement is a contract, since it results from transactions 
“between parties who are opposed to one another, who negotiate, 
and who compromise” (14); but, at the same time, it tends to 
establish an industrial law, “‘a charter of the factory, a charter 
of industry” (?*). The problem consists “on the one hand 
in resolving the conflict between the collective and the indivi- 
dual, on the other, in reconciling the conception of a general 
law of a coercive and obligatory nature with the contractual 
basis on which it is founded’? (1%). 

Various attempts have been made to achieve this 
reconciliation, this expansion of the contractual form, the 
limitations of which have already been noted. According 
to Mr. de Visscher, collective agreements entered into between 
two associations bind all members of the associations, even if 
they have refused to adhere to the agreement. By joining 
the association, they have bound themselves in advance 
by any decisions which may be taken by the majority. They 
have agreed, once and for all, to submit their individual 
will to the collective will as expressed by the majority. In 
consequence, an agreement accepted by an association may 
be said to express the will of all its members, even of those 
who were in the opposing minority; “for they are party to 
the agreement in the same way as those who voted for it ” (#*). 
It is easy, nevertheless, to demonstrate that Mr. de Visscher’s 





(11) R. Saremres; Préface to de VisscHerR: Le Oontrat collectif de 
travail; p. vil. Paris. 1911. By the same author: Note sur le contrat collectif 
de travail, in Bulletin de la Société d’ Etudes législatives, 1908; p. 79 et seq. 
(12) SALEILLES: op. cit., p. x. 
(13) Ibid. p. xix. 

(14) De Visscusr, op. cit.: p. 140. 
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analysis only succeeds by a “roundabout deception ” (?5) 
in reconciling conceptions fundamentally opposed. It is 
really difficult to maintain that the obligation on the opposing 
minority is based on an act of its own will, when it has openly 
stated its refusal to agree. On the other hand, the proposed 
extension founded on the original contract of association, 
which binds the members, has its limits in that contract 
itself. It is impossible, therefore, to justify on this basis an 
extension of the application of the agreement to non-members, 
and thus to give the force of a general industrial regulation 
to the collective agreement. 

On an entirely different basis, and therefore, in my opinion, 
nearer the truth, is the theory propounded by Mr. Rouast (*). 
By an ingenious aralogy, Mr. Rouast compares the collective 
agreement to 2 composition in bankruptcy (*”); in both cases 
the will of the majority is binding, and its point of view is 
imposed, because the general enforcement of the will of the 
majority is the only megns of avoiding the catastrophe of a 
strike or bankruptcy. The obligation of the minority to 
conform to a composition or a collective agreement is not 
explained by consent previously given, but by the existence 
among the members of the association, as among the creditors 
of a bankrupt, of a state of “ necessary common interest ”’, 
_ which creates a collective right overriding the individual 

rights of the members of the group. The advance made by 
this analysis is evident. The obligation on all members of 
the group to respect the collective agreement is not the result 
of a voluntary act—the act of association — but of necessity, 
that necessity being the common interests of workers in 
the same trade (!*). Though otherwise adhering to the 
conception of contract, Mr. Rouast has perhaps paved the 
way for the regulative conception of the collective contract. 

Before the final step in the development of the theory of 
the collective labour contract could be taken, a wider use of 
collective agreements in industrial life was necessary. The 
study of the important agreements of 1919 will lead modern 
theorists to discard entirely the idea of contract and replace 
it by that of law. Even before the war, certain writers had 
noted the extra-contractual nature of collective agreements. 
Mr. Jean Cruet, for instance, wrote : “It may be said that a 





(15) BRETHE: op. cit. p. 56. 

(16) Rovast: Essai sur la notion juridique du contrat collectif dans le 
droit des obligations ; thesis. Lyon. 1909. Yankovitcu : La convention collective 
de travail; thesis. Lyon. 1900. 

(17) Concordat; the agreement by which creditors accept a composition. 

(18) For a similar development of theory regarding the nature of indus- 
trial association (growpement syndical) cf. E. Perrot’s notes on G. Morin : 
op. cit., in Nowvelle Revue historique, 1920; p. 565. “ The industrial 
association (syndicat) should be the legal form to embody the fact of the 
community of industrial interests, which results not from voluntary 
agreement but from common conditions of existence ”’. 
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labour contract contains scarcely any element of contract; 
the collective contract is a law imposed unilaterally by the 
industrial association on the industry’ (?*). The Abbé 
Lemire wanted to find “something intermediate between 
a contract binding only on the contracting parties and a law 
binding on all; in fact, a labour agreement applying to all 
those in the same trade, or living in the same country”(?*). 
Mr. Maxime Leroy declared that the idea of a collective wage 
scale was a new one, to which it was impossible to apply the 
individualistic formulae of civil law, and added that collective 
agreements constitute in fact “union laws” which are imposed 
upon the whole community in the interest of the workers (#4). 
But the conception had merely been outlined in forms 
which in some respects were debatable. It was only to 
find its full development in quite recent years. In the new 
edition under preparation of his Traité de Droit constitu- 
tionnel (22), Mr. Léon Duguit, reverting to and amplifying 
a theory which he had already suggested in his Manuel (**), 
emphasises the differences between the collective agreement 
and the ordinary contract. Whereas in a contract the two 
parties have different objects in view, in a collective agreement 
they wish to attain the same end : that is, the regulation in 
common of conditions of labour. And whereas a contract 
is based on the legal relations of creditor and debtor and 
reciprocal undertakings, collective agreements are the basis 
of a general, permanent, and objective legal provision (**). 
Mr. Jean Bréthe (75), a follower of Mr. Duguit, expounds 
similar views, and insists even more upon the conflict of 
function between the collective agreement and the contract. 
In his opinion a contract involves a particular, concrete, and 
temporary obligation. It affects only creditors and debtors, 
aiming solely at determining their individual positions; the 
contract is therefore fundamentally individual and particular. 
On the other hand, a collective agreement lays down the 
principles of the law which will apply to a whole class of persons, 
all those, that is, who are in the position of employer or of 
employee, either in the given trade, or in the given district, 
to which the agreement applies. The agreement does not, 
therefore, create any obligations as between individual members 
of the two groups involved; it does set up an imperative rule 





(19) Jean Crust: La vie du droit et Vimpuissance des lois. Paris. 1908. 

(20) Le Contrat de Travail. Published by the Association nationale pour 
la protection légale des travailleurs; Paris. 1907. 

(21) Maxime LEeroy : La Coutume ouvriére. Paris. 1913. Also Borssarp : 
Contrat de Travail et Salariat. Paris. 1910. 

(22) Vol. 1; pp. 305-308. Paris. 1921. 

(23) First edition, 1907; p. 549. 

(24) Cf. also Léon Duaeurit, Collective Acts as distinguished from Oon- 
tracts, in the Yale Law Journal, Vol. XXVII, No. 6, Apr. 1918; p. 753 et 


seq. 
(25) Op. cit., particularly pp. 66-93 and 171-189. 
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for all parties, any violation of which would be a tort in the 
same degree as failure to observe provisions of law. In 
support of his argument Mr. Bréthe points to the present 
tendency to incorporate collective agreements in the text 
of Administrative Regulations. This incorporation shows 
that collective contracts and public regulations are fundam- 
entally akin in character and content; that is to say, they 
aim at establishing the rules of industry in advance, on general 
lines of principle, without regard to concrete cases of particular 
employers or particular workers (°). 

Step by step with the advance of theoretical analysis and 
economic development, collective bargaining, limited originally . 
in extent and effect by the will of the parties and by the 
relative nature of the agreement, is enlarging its scope and 
prospects. It is essential that existing law should place no 
obstacles in the way of the completion of this evolution, but 
hitherto law has, pede claudo, lagged far behind the progress 
realised both in theory and fact. 




















EXISTING LAW 








Legal practice previous to the passing of the Act of 1919 
was entirely governed by the contractual conception of 
collective agreements. It recognised these agreements as 
valid, but only gave them a limited legal scope. In the first 
place, persons not parties to the contract, who have not 
subsequently expressly ratified it, are not bound by it. This 
is an application of Article 1165 of the Civil Code, under which 
agreements are only binding upon the contracting parties. 
Certain decisions, mostly given by probiviral courts 
(conseils de prud’hommes) (?"), have attempted to evade this 
solution by treating the agreement as a trade custom, but 
the Court of Cassation on several occasions, particularly in 
its decision of 7 April 1919 (7%), upheld the limited 
interpretation, which appears to have been definitely accepted. 

In the second next, what has been done by voluntary 
agreement can be undone by an agreement to the contrary. 
It follows, therefore, that an employer and employee, both 
members of associations which have signed a collective 
agreement, are at liberty to depart from it, if such is their 


























(26) The theory of Messrs. Duguit and Bréthe is expressed by its 
expounders in terminology which I have deliberately avoided, because 
its use gives rise to controversies which cannot be discussed here, and which 
concern abstract metaphysics rather than positive sociology. 

(27) ConsEIL DE PRup’HOMMES, Seine, 13 Apr. 1895; in Revue pratique 
de droit industriel, 1895, p. 205. ConsEIL DE PRup’HOMMES, Seine, 31 Oct. 
1918; in RAYNAUD, op. cit., p. 150. : 

(28) Cour DE CassaTIon (hereafter cited as Cass.), 7 Apr. 1919; in 
a “%’ (hereafter cited as 8.), 1919, V, 120. Also Cass., 6 Mar. 1911; 

- 1914, I, 154. 
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formally expressed intention. They are, of course, liable for 
the payment of damages to the associations to which they 
belong, but the individual labour contract entered into between 
them nevertheless remains valid. There is no principle of 
law to prevent workers and employers who are benefiting 
under a collective wage scale from departing from it by 
individual agreement, since the scale in question involves no 
element of public policy (?°). 

Similarly, action by an association in pursuance of an 
agreement can only be taken in so far as the association is 
party to it. It is not entitled to act by the mere fact that 
the general interests of the trade are imperilled by breach 
of the agreement. An association is entitled to proceed 
against those who violate a collective agreement in virtue 
of the fact that they undertook to respect it and have failed 
to do so. “It only protects the interests of the trade within 
the limits of its contract, and its power to take legal action 
is based on its power to contract” (3°). It is well known, 
on the other hand, that when there is any failure to observe 
@ legal obligation (such, for example, as the illegal practice 
of medicine), pre-war legal practice admitted the validity 
of action by an association as soon as the illegal practice and 
professional injury had been proved. But this was a case of 
tort, whereas the infringement of a collective agreement only 
gives rise to a breach of contract, upon which only those 
included in the contracting parties can take action. 

Such an interpretation of collective agreements is, 
nevertheless, so manifestly contrary to their nature and to 
their fundamental tendencies that recent legal practice has 
been obliged to alter it considerably, though indirectly. 
The question arose over the validity of a clause by which 
employers who had signed a collective agreement undertook 
to employ in future only union workmen; this clause, it is 
argued by its opponents, tends to make membership of the 
union compulsory, and thus restricts the liberty of those 
workers outside the agreement. In fact, it is quite certain that 
if, in a given district and in a given trade, there is only one 
union in existence enrolling the majority of the workers, 
and if the collective agreement has been drawn up by this 
union on the one hand, and by the majority of the employers 
on the other, the working of the clause in question will make 
it practically impossible for non-union workmen to find 
employment. Nevertheless, the Civil Court of Lille on 28 
November 1912, the Court of Appeal at Douai on 13 June 
1913, and the Court of Cassation by its judgment of 24 





(29) Cass., 16 Dec. 1908; in Recueil Dallog (hereafter cited as D.), 1909, 
I, 76. For a similar ruling see Cass., 2 Aug. 1911, in Bulletin de l’Office du 
Travail (now Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale), 1911, 
p. 1093. To the contrary see Cass., 7 July 1901; D. 1911, I, 201. 

(30) BRETHE: op. cit. p. 101. 
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October 1918 (**), all recognised the validity of such a clause. 
In future, therefore, third parties, though they may remain 
legally outside the scope of a collective agreement, are 
nevertheless in practice liable to its consequences, and may 
be compelled to accept union law and the collective wage 
scale, if they wish to avoid changing their trade or their place 
of residence. We have already laid sufficient stress on the 
economic necessity of common regulation to show that this 
view does not strike us as startling; but it will readily be 
understood that the supporters of the individual and 
contractual conception of collective bargaining have criticised 
the decision in question very severely (**). It should be 
noted, however, that the Court of Cassation, judging by the 
wording of its decision, did not seem desirous of laying down 
an absolute principle in answer to the problems laid before it. 
The Court cited in support of its decision the fact that the 
clause excluding non-union workmen was only of very limited 
scope in the case in question, for it applied only to the town 
of Lille and for a period of six years. Similarly, the Court 
of Appeal at Douai stated that “ freedom of labour and the 
worker’s right to join a union or not are to be respected, and 
one of the duties of courts of justice is to maintain and 
safeguard these liberties ”’. 

The decisions of the three courts are none the less 
significant, and constitute evidence of the “ radiating 
power ”’ (35) of collective bargaining. In the present state 
of law, this power cannot be fully recognised in legal practice, 
but it is becoming more evident and upsetting the traditional 
principle of individual liberty and the limited conception of 
collective agreements. 





The Act of 25 March 1919 (*4) is based on existing 
practice in defining and regulating collective agreements; it 
expressly affirms, in Section 31, the contractual nature of 
collective agreements. Some of its most important provisions 
rest on this conception. Only those who have consented to 
the agreement are bound by it; consent may be given by 
personal signature, by a written mandate to the signatories, 
or by tacit ratification through failure to take advantage 
of the eight days’ grace allowed by the Act for withdrawal 
from the group concluding the agreement, thus indicating 





(31) S. 1920, I, 17. 
(32) Cf. note by Mr. J. BonnEecasE in Recueil Sirey under the above 
judgment. 

(33) RAYNAUD: op. cit., p. 256. 

(34) For a general commentary on the Act of 25 Mar. 1919, which 
in the text we have sketched in rinciple, cf. CREPIN: La Convention collective 
de travail; thesis. Paris. 1919. Pierre Lou1is-Lucas: Les conventions collec- 
tives de travail, in Revue trimestrielle de droit civil, 1919, pp. 65 et seq. René 
More : Les conventions collectives de travail et la loi du 25 mars 1919, in 
Revue trimestrielle de droit civil, 1919, pp. 417 et seq. Also Brirue : op. cit. 
and RaYNAUD: op. cit. 
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a desire to remain outside it. When a collective 
agreement has been concluded for an indefinite period, which 
is most frequently the case, either party may withdraw at any 
time by giving a month’s notice of his decision to the 
other parties. If the withdrawal comes from a group, it 
entails the withdrawal of all persons composing that group, 
subject, however, to the right of the members of the 
withdrawing group to adhere individually to the agreement at 
a later date. These provisions are all based on the idea that 
@ collective agreement should be binding only on those who 
desire it, and only so far as they desire it. Collective agreements 
as defined by the Act thus exclude third parties. The Bills 
proposed by the Government (*5) and the Society for Legislative 
Studies (Société d@ Etudes législatives) (°*) had admitted the 
idea that a collective agreement, when only one exists in the 
district and trade involved, should be presumed to have 
been accepted as a basis for individual agreements entered 
into by all the employers and workers. The Legislature 
abandoned this idea, and, since the Act is silent upon the 
point, the maxim res inter alios acta... no doubt applies. 

Action under the Act of 25 March 1919 is also based on 
the contractual conception. Advocates of a larger sphere of 
action for associations demanded that these should be given 
the right of prosecuting every breach of a collective agreement 
even though they were not parties to its conclusion (%7). 
The Legislature refused to admit this, and only allowed 
associations to take legal action in connection with collective 
agreements to which they were party, or by which, at any rate, 
their members were bound. In the first case they defend 
their rights as a contracting party; in the second, they act 
in the interests of their members, that is to say, their 
action is never based solely upon considerations of the general 
interests of the trade. 

In spite of its insistence on the individual and limited 
conception of collective agreements, the Legislature, like 
the courts, and to an even greater degree, has had to 
modify this conception in some respects. In the first place, 
it nullifies individual contracts between an employer and a 
workman in subversion of a collective agreement (%*). The 
courts had been unable to declare such contracts null and void; 
they held themselves bound in this respect by the principle 
of freedom of contract. Collective agreements will henceforth 
seriously limit the action of parties to them; and members, 
once bound, will no longer be able to escape by the simple 
expedient of the individual contract. 

(35) Section 18 of the Bill of 1906. 

(36) Section 50, Clause 3, of the Sub-Committee’s Bill. 

(37) P. GEMABLING : Les actions syndicales en justice; thesis. Paris. 1912. 
Also La réglementation légale de la convention collective de travail; in 
Publications of the Association nationale ge? oe la protection légale 


des travailleurs; new series, No. 4, 1913, pp. 106-1 
(38) Section 31 (q). 
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Further, if a private contract is concluded between an em- 
ployer bound by a collective agreement, a worker similarly so 
bound, and a third party, the provisions of the agreement are 
deemed to be incorporated in the contract. The parties can easily 
except themselves from these provisions, but unless they 
expressly do so, the collective agreement will automatically 
become applicable. It is not then necessary for the party 
invoking its provisions to prove that the agreement does, in 
fact, constitute a trade usage or custom (°°). The importance 
of these provisions, by which the Act of 25 March 1919 increases 
in certain respects the binding character and the scope of 
collective agreements, should not, however, be exaggerated. 
As the presumption created by Section 31 (7) can be set aside 
by an express stipulation to the contrary, it is, therefore, 
quite compatible with the conception of individual liberty. 
Although the principle of the nullity of private contracts 
which are subversive of a collective agreement is strictly 
irreconcilable with the principle of contract, and though 
it implies that the collective agreement is at least a species 
of super-contract, it nevertheless has the effect of widening 
the scope of the agreement to include persons who have not, 
at one time or another, consented to its provisions. As regards 
one who expressly rejects such provisions the agreement is 
powerless. The passing of the Act has not fundamentally 
changed the situation. The law as it stands in France has 
not given to collective agreements the force of general trade 
rules (4°). 


If collective agreements are to have a legal status 
corresponding to the economic realities of today, one factor in 
those realities, which must be faced resolutely, is the deficiency 
and diversity of organisation among employers and workers. 
We ourselves maintained some years ago that there is a 
particular type of collective agreement corresponding to each 
phase in the development of the organisation of labour (**). 
As soon as France possesses unified industrial associations 
including, either in fact or in law, all or nearly all employers 
and workers, recognition of the regulative character of 
collective agreements will no longer raise serious objec- 
tions. But we are still far from such a situation. The 
percentage of workers and employers not members of 
associations is still high; those who are members are grouped 
in a multiplicity of organisations, divided by strongly marked 
political, religious, and social differences. Even within the 





(39) Section 31 (r). 

(40) Cf. Capirant et CucHEe: Cours de Législation industrielle; p. 480. 
Paris, 1921. “ Collective agreements, as regulated by the new Act, contain 
elements both of contract and of law, but it cannot be denied that the 
contractual remains the dominant element. ” 

(41) G. Prrovu : Les conceptions juridiques successives du contrat collectif 
de travail en France; thesis; pp. 3-5 and 445-449. Rennes. 1909. 
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trade unions affiliated with the General Confederation of 
Labour disputes of notorious violence are being waged. It 
is clear that the agreements concluded by these different 
groups are of very unequal force. In some cases they 
are drawn up by an insignificant minority only of employers 
and workers; it would be impossible to give these general 
validity ipso facto, or to force the majority of employers and 
workers in an industry or district to comply with them. 

A suggestion has been made (**) by which a joint trade 
council (conseil miate du métier) would be superimposed on 
the existing associations, with members elected by all those 
engaged in the trade, whether organised or not, for drawing 
up measures for the regulation of labour conditions. It is 
a scheme to be rejected absolutely; its great defect is that 
it would substitute artificial machinery entirely created by 
the state for an institution which has at least developed 
spontaneously and possesses an independent existence. 
Collective agreements should be drawn up by existing 
industrial organisations, and it is to these inter-association 
agreements that the state should give its support, on the 
condition that before transforming a collective agreement 
into a binding regulation the administrative authorities should 
ascertain if the agreement submitted to them is really fit 
to become the law of the trade. 

The system here sketched in outline was unanimously 
accepted in 1918 by the employers’ and workers’ members 
of the Joint Committee for the Department of the Seine 
(Commission miaxte de la Seine), and has been advocated in 
the Senate by Mr. Strauss (*), and in the Chamber of Deputies 
by Mr. J. Lerolle (*). Both the Committee of the Senate 
and the Government supported Mr. Strauss’ proposal even 
in 1919, but strong opposition was aroused in the Senate, 
where individualism in economic doctrine finds ardent 
supporters. In order to wreck Mr. Strauss’ counter-proposal, 
Mr. Touron produced the text of the Bill passed by the 
Chamber in 1913, which became the Act of 25 March 1919. 
This is a significant incident, revealing the real meaning of 
the Act of 1919; it was far more a means of avoiding a form 
of regulation which would have been bold and effective than 
a mark of the sympathy of the legislators with the idea of 
collective bargaining. 

It is true that many theorists may consider that to empower 
the administrative authorities to transform agreements into 
trade regulations is an unsatisfactory and ambiguous solution. 
It will alarm the supporters of the traditional conception of 
the state, because it leaves the preparation of labour law to 





(42) See BRETHE : op. cit., pp. 186-187. 
(43) Journal officiel; Documents parlementaires, Sénat; 1919, p. 769 et seq. 
(44) Journal officiel, Doc. parl., Chambre; 1918, p. 1824. Mr. Lerolle’s 
proposal differs from that of Mir. Strauss in several points. Cf. Raynaup, 
op. cit., pp. 194-196. 
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industrial bodies. It will encounter uncompromising opposition 
from leaders of the liberal school, owing to the fact that it 
proposes to compel individual preferences to submit to a 
common law. It is also probable that it will not satisfy the 
apostles of trade unionism, since it reserves for the state the 
right of supervision, control, and discrimination with respect 
to union decisions. But though it realise none of the great 
classic schemes of social reconstruction, the proposed scheme 
appears nevertheless to be in full harmony with the fundamental 
tendencies of contemporary economic evolution (*). 

That this evolution will not be in the direction of 
individualism we have already stated; and it is scarcely 
necessary to revert to this point. It is more important to 
show that, if we are moving further and further away from 
the individualist form of society, we are not therefore tending 
towards entire state control, or towards pure syndicalism. 
In proportion as the state has seen its economic functions 
grow, it has been driven, and will increasingly be driven, to 
make its forms of intervention more flexible ; it will have 
to accept and even to solicit the co-operation of all the 
individual and collective forces over the interplay of which 
it watches, so that this growth in function may not involve 
an unbearable and crushing tyranny (**). For this reason it 
has turned its attention to collective agreements, encouraged 
their extension, and incorporated their main provisions in its 
regulations (*’7). But this does not necessarily mean that 
the state is gradually being replaced by these groups to such 
an extent as will eventually result in its complete effacement, 
as many theorists and trade union leaders, conscious or 
or unconscious disciples of Proudhon, would like to think (**). 
They advocate the substitution of the administration of things 
for the government of men, and declare that the workshop 
will replace governments. But these hopes are largely made 
up of illusion. To believe that society can function 
permanently without political authority to maintain order; 
to picture the world of tomorrow as composed of a collection 
of self-contained and independent industries, whose mutual 
relations are governed by free contract; to suppose that such 
interplay of collective action would naturally result to the 
common good : this is indeed utopia. Such a vision of the 
future may have its uses as an impelling force or as a social ideal; 





(45) Cf. J. Lerotte: La réglementation professionnelle du travail et le 
contrat collectif (Association nationale frangaise pour la protection légale des 
travailleurs ; new series, No. 16). Paris, Alean-Riviére. 1919. 

(46) G. Prrov : La liberté individuelle et Vaprés-guerre, in Grande Revue. 
Oct. 1918, p. 655 and seq. 

(47) Cf. Recommendations concerning seamen’s labour passed at the 
International Labour Conference at Genoa. 

(48) See Maxime Leroy; Les techniques nouvelles du syndicalisme; 
pp. 108-110. Paris. 1921. G. Prrou: Proudhonisme et S adieeliions révolu- 
tionnaire; thesis, pp. 194-243. Paris. 1910. M. Harmet: Proudhon et le mou- 
vement ouvrier in Proudhon et notre temps; pp. 33-36. Paris. 1920. 
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but it must be admitted that it has little chance of realisation. 
In the society of the future, as in that of the past, the individual, 
the group, the state, will each possess its function and its 
place. Only their relative importance will differ. If the groups 
are called upon, as we believe, to occupy the foreground, they 
will never be able entirely to eliminate either individual effort, 
which is legitimate in so far as it contributes an element of 
originality to the body of common rules, or state action, 
which is an indispensable agent of co-ordination and 
unification. 

One last point, which can only be suggested here, remains 
to conclude our sketch of the future of the collective labour 
contract. It is perhaps true that collective bargaining is 
vitiated by a kind of internal contradiction. On the one hand, 
if the determination of labour conditions by collective 
agreement is to become general, it is essential that the trade 
union movement should increase in power and cohesion. 
Only if the workers’ organisations are strong and united, only 
if the masses rally round them, can collective agreements 
concluded by them possess the necessary moral authority, 
without which they will never succeed in ruling industry, no 
matter what support the law may give them. On the other 
hand, it is at least possible that, when the trade union 
movement is fully developed and organised, its aspirations 
will increase. It may no longer be content to regulate 
industry in agreement and on an equal footing with the 
employers, but may propose to take into its own hands the 
entire direction of production. It would seem as if such a 
development can be traced today, that the workers’ 
organisations are more and more turning their attention 
to preparing for a fundamental transformation of the economic 
system. The present differences between trade unions bear 
solely on the choice of means by which this transformation. 
desired by all, can be most rapidly and rationally effected. 
If this tendency continues and strengthens, if capitalism, 
syndicalism, and the class war are successive and inseparable 
links in a brazen chain, there is no hope that collective 
agreements will ever become the basis of a fundamental 
regulation of labour conditions. Mere truces between struggles, 
their one historic function will be gradually to undermine the 
supremacy of capital and the employer until that supremacy is 
finally overthrown. But this eventuality,though it will naturally 
occupy the attention of the economist and sociologist, is outside 
the sphere of the jurist and the state. Their task is to ensure, 
so far as possible, the maintenance of peace by law in the 
relations between the classes. Only by greater reliance on the 
new forms which combine and balance state intervention and 
agreements between industrial groups, by supporting 
collective agreements and by deriving support from them : 
only so will they have some chance of successfully discharging 
their difficult task. 








Methods of Adjustment of Industrial Disputes 
in Germany () 


IFTY years ago in Germany there was no state machinery 
for settling conflicts of economic interests such as 
existed in the machinery of the courts of law for settling 

conflicts of legal rights. The parties to economic conflicts 
were entirely free to enforce their claims themselves as best 
they might and to use forcible measures, such as strikes and 
lock-outs, to do so. The state did indeed sometimes intervene 
in the labour disturbances which arose out of the more 
important of these disputes, if the public interest required 
it. This intervention, which was intended for the maintenance 
of public order and security, did not always fully achieve even 
this object; and there were no constant preventive measures 
inspired by the social principle of a right adjustment of 
the respective interests of the employers and the workers. 

This lack of some state machinery for the prevention 
and settlement of collective labour disputes made itself 
particularly felt in Germany in the last quarter of last 
century. Important industrial crises led to an increase 
in the frequency and violence of these disputes; and the 
wages boards and arbitration and conciliation authorities, 
which had been set up in a few cases by collective agreement, 
proved to be insufficient. 

It had already been recognised that a rapid, simplified, 
and relatively inexpensive procedure was required for the 
settlement of legal disputes arising out of labour contracts 
and that special courts were needed for such cases. In 
response to that demand the industrial courts, commercial 
courts, mining courts, conciliation boards of the guilds, and 





(1) SOURCES: 

REICHSAMT DES INNERN: Reichsgesetzblatt has been the source for the 
text of all laws and regulations. Other authorities are : 

REICHSARBEITSMINISTERIUM : Richtlinien fiir das Schlichtwngeverfahren 
nach den Verordnungen vom 23. Dezember 1918 und J2. Februar 1920, in 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 5, 11 Dec. 1920, pp. 182-184. 

KasKEL, Prof.: Das newe Arbeitsrecht; Systematische Hinfiihrung. Berlin, 
2nd edition, 1920. 

GIESBERTS und SiTzLER: Verordnung iiber Tarifvertrdge, Arbeiter- und 
Angestelltenausschiisse wnd Schlichtung von Arbeiisstreitigkeiten vom 23. 
Dezember 1918. Berlin. 5th edition, 1920. 

Sirziter, Dr. F. and others: Der Begriff der Gesamtstreitigkeit im Schlicht- 
ungsverfahren in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Arbeitsrecht. Mannheim, Berlin 
and Leipzig. Bensheimer. 
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seamen’s boards, which are still in existence at the present time, 
were set up. These labour courts, whose proper work was originally 
the giving of awards in the settlement of disputes arising 
from an individual employment contract, were at first also 
entrusted with conciliation and even arbitration of labour 
disputes within restricted limits. It was the duty of these courts 
to intervene if called in by both sides, or to induce both 
parties to call them in if only one or neither side had appealed 
to them. 

These arrangements, however, constituted only a first 
step in the process of settling industrial disputes, as they did 
not set up general machinery to deal with all classes of disputes, 
but limited the competence of the authorities to certain 
branches of industry and occupations, or even to certain 
districts. The industrial courts, for example, were limited 
in their competence to disputes in which certain kinds of 
industrial workers, factory officials, foremen, and others who 
fulfil prescribed conditions as regards employment in an 
undertaking or fall within certain earning groups, etc., are 
concerned. The seamen’s courts, commercial courts, and 
mining courts are subject to similar limitations upon their 
action. In many branches of industry there is no machinery 
for the settlement of disputes and in many districts no courts 
have been set up, either because no provision is made for cities 
of less than 20,000 inhabitants, or because certain districts 
do not come within the provisions of the law. 

An early attempt was made to supplement and complete 
these regulations by the creation of chambers of labour (Ar- 
beitskammern). These efforts have not, however, received any 
legislative sanction, and the two Bills on such chambers 
during the legislative sessions of 1908-1910 and 1918 were 
both rejected—the first on account of objections to the 
principle involved, the second because of the Revolution. 

The National Service Act of 5 December 1916, passed 
under pressure of conditions then prevailing, constitutes a 
certain progress as regards arbitration. This Act set up 
special adjustment boards (Schlichtungsausschiisse) in addition 
to the existing conciliation authorities (Hinigungsstellen). 
These boards were entrusted with the settlement of disputes 
about wages and other labour conditions, in addition to the 
other duties imposed upon them by the Act. The boards 
acted even if they were only appealed to by one of the parties, 
or if only one of the parties appeared before them to negotiate. 

As these boards were constituted to satisfy the requirements 
of war production and munition manufacture, they were 
connected with the military organisation, and the chairmen 
nominated by the War Office. Similar boards—War Boards 
(Kriegsausschiisse) — which had already been set up in certain 
branches of industry, e.g. in the metal and clothing industries 
in Berlin, continued to exist by the consent of the War Office. 

The period for which the National Service Act was to be 
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enforced was limited by the Act itself to one month after the 
conclusion of peace at latest. The Act was, in fact, repealed 
by the Manifesto of the Council of People’s Commissioners of 
12 November 1918. Those of its provisions which dealt with 
the settlement of labour disputes had, however, to be retained 
in the absence of any other Act serving the same purpose, 
especially as the conditions created by the Armistice and the 
Revolution were likely to give rise to labour troubles on a 
large scale. These conditions also made it desirable to separ- 
ate the machinery of adjustment set up by the National 
Service Act from the military organisation. The political 
situation made it so urgent to find some immediate general 
settlement for the most important labour problems that there 
was no time for carefully worked out legislation based on 
experience. Furthermore, the lack of organisations capable 
of conducting negotiations would have added to the 
difficulties. It would hardly have been possible to negotiate 
with an unorganised mass of workers who might perhaps have 
been assembled by chance; for, even if one man came forward 
as spokesman, he would have no power to impose the result 
of the negotiations upon the others, who would not feel 
themselves bound. Only after the large employers’ organ- 
isations and the trade unions had mutually undertaken to 
recognise each other’s existence by the agreement of 15 
November 1918 did it appear possible to undertake a general 
overhauling of the machinery of adjustment in labour disputes. 

Under these circumstances, the Order of 23 December 
1918 concerning collective agreements, workers’ and employers’ 
committees, and adjustment of labour disputes, was passed 
as @ temporary measure “ pending final regulation by law ”’, 
as stated in its Preamble (7). The first Section of the Order 
deals with collective agreements. A Bill is at present under 
consideration which, if passed, will supersede this Section. 
The second Section, relating to works councils, has now 
been superseded by the Works Councils Act of 4 February 
1920. 

The third Section is still the main legislative basis of all 
procedure for the adjustment of labour disputes. It is, 
however, proposed to supersede this Section of the Order by 
new legislation, the draft of which was approved by the 
Federal Economic Council in June 1921. It should be added 
that this Section is supplemented in certain important respects 
by the Orders concerning demobilisation, the Order of 12 
February 1920 on the engagement and discharge of workers 
and employees during the period of industrial demobilisation, 
by the Act of 6 April 1920 concerning the employment of 
seriously disabled men, the special Order of 24 January 1919 





(2) For the English translation of this Order see Unirep States BUREAU 
or Lasour Statistics : Monthly Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 4 Apr. 
1919, pp. 160-167. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1919. 
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concerning agricultural workers, and by the above mentioned 
Works Councils Act of 4 February 1920. Moreover, the 
Federal Minister of Labour on 30 November 1920 issued 
certain guiding rules and regulations concerning procedure 
in the settlement of labour disputes (°). 


PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS OF ADJUSTMENT 


As the term adjustment (Schlichtung) (*) implies, the 
organisations engaged in the work of adjustment of disputes 
do not give decisions on disputes, but attempt to reconcile 
differences and to bring about a balance of forces. The 
adjustment boards do not determine questions of right; they 
mediate and bring about agreements on what appears to be 
a fair basis. The judgment of disputes on positive legal 
grounds belongs fundamentally to the ordinary courts. The 
result of the process of adjustment or conciliation is not a 
“ verdict ’’, which can be executed by the legal authorities, 
but an “ award”? which represents a proposal to the parties 
to make an agreement embodying those terms. The parties 
are asked to transform those proposals into contractual 
obligations. Only in exceptional circumstances can the 
adjustment authority itself make an explicit decision, and 
even then such decisions, in order to be executed, must be 
confirmed by a decision of the regular courts. However, this 
feature of the system, which permits definite awards or 
decisions on special occasions, makes the process one of 
arbitration, as well as of mediation and conciliation. In 





(3) REICHSARBEITSMINISTERIUM: Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 5, 11 Decem- 
ber 1920, pp. 182-184. 

(4) There has been considerable difficulty in determining the precise 
terminology to be used in rendering the terms employed in German to 
designate the different bodies or organisations concerned in the settlement 
of labour disputes. Germany employs three distinctive words in its 
legislation on the subject. There is first the very general term Schlichtwng, 
which carries with it the idea of settlement—smoothing out difficulties. 
The nearest English equivalent appears to be the word “ adjustment ”’. 
Neither in the English nor in the German is the word used in a technical 
sense, but rather as a general descriptive term. In both languages there 
are the semi-technical words which have been fixed by usage as part of the 
terminology of settlement of labour disputes. The Germans have the word 
Einigung, “ practically ane quivalent of the ideas involved in the English 
words ‘“ mediation” and “conciliation”. This conception is carried 
one step further by the term “ arbitration ’’, for which the German equiva- 
lent is Schiedsverfahren and various compounds of the word Schied; for 
example, Schiedsgericht, a court of arbitration ; Schiedsrichter, an arbitrator; 
Schiedsspruch, the award. 

In order apparently to get away from the technical words Hinigung 
and Schiedsverfahren, the Order of 23 December 1918 adopted the word 
Schlichtung, which it uses as a general term to describe a system or 
organisation for settlement of labour disputes, involving the ideas both 
of conciliation and of arbitration, at the same time emphasising the idea 
of mediation and conciliation and definitely avoiding the invidious 
connotation of the word “ arbitration ”’ (Schiedsverfahren). 
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short, the whole system is exceedingly flexible, and lends itself 
very readily to the differing exigencies of labour disputes. 

The Order of 23 December 1918 is generally construed 
as referring only to collective disputes. According to its 
terminology and interpretation as well as according to the 
existing conceptions of German jurisprudence, labour disputes 
are divided into collective and individual disputes, and disputes 
of right and disputes of interest. These distinctions determine 
the fundamental character of the whole system of adjustment. 
The procedure is only intended in principle for collective 
disputes. The draft of the Labour Disputes Code recently 
approved by the Federal Economic Council defines these as 
“disputes between one or more employers or economic associa- 
tions of employers on the one hand, and the body of workers 
or @ group or a part of the body of workers or economic 
associations of workers on the other, concerning the regula- 
tion of conditions of employment or injuries to the 
economic interests of the employer or to the common econ- 
omic interests of the workers”. In short, a dispute must 
have two distinguishing features to be regarded as collective; 
first, as regards the parties involved, and secondly, as 
regards the matter in dispute. The procedure employed in 
the adjustment of collective disputes may, however, be used 
for individual disputes, i.e. disputes arising out of, or con- 
nected with, the relation of an individual worker to his 
employer, in certain special cases which are defined by 
various Acts and Orders (5). This is only a temporary 
measure and is allowed in cases where there are no special 
competent authorities. In these cases the action of the 
adjustment boards is not yet one of actual adjustment, but 
is judicial, administrative, supervisory, or penal. 

The limits of the procedure are further defined by the 
distinction between disputes concerning rights and disputes 
solely concerning interests. The ordinary courts are not 
competent for the latter, while for the former both methods 
of settlement apply. Disputes about right in this sense are 
disputes concerning the existence of labour agreements or 
their interpretation, while disputes concerning employment 
conditions to be agreed upon in the future are disputes about 
interests. In the former case it is a question of rights 
which already exist, while in the latter case it is a question 
of the creation of rights by agreement. In the case of 





(5) See the Order concerning the engagement and discharge of manual 
and non-manual workers during the period of industrial demobilisation, 12 Feb. 
1920 (Sections 20 and 22); the Works Councils Act, 4 Feb. 1920 (Sections 
30, 41, 43 (2), 52, 82, 84, 86, 87, 97); the Order concerning a provisional 
regulation of agricultural labour, 24 Jan. 1919 (Sections 8, 18, 19); the Order 
concerning the making available of employment positions during the period 
of industrial demobilisation, 25 Apr. 1920; the Act concerning the 
employment of seriously disabled men, 6 Apr 1920; and the Federal 
Pensions Act. Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 5, 11 Dec. 1920, p. 182. 
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collective disputes about rights the adjustment procedure 
aims at conciliation and the ordinary legal procedure declares 
a final judgment. In the case of collective disputes about 
interests only the adjustment procedure is permitted. 
Individual disputes about right are exclusively within 
the province of the regular courts, but as an exceptional 
and temporary measure the adjustment procedure may 
be used for declaring a final judgment in a case. For 
instance, a workman discharged with proper notice will have 
no right of action on his individual contract. There may, 
however, be a provision in other legislation that an employer 
shall institute part-time work before discharging any workers; 
under this legislation, a workman may appeal to the adjust- 
ment board and make out a case against his employer on the 
question of discharge On the other hand, individual disputes 
about interests cannot be dealt with either by the ordinary 
methods of adjustment or by ordinary legal procedure. It 
must, however, be remembered that individual disputes 
about interests often concern associations and are therefore 
taken up by them. 

These principles of procedure apply in the case of the 
machinery of adjustment as created by law. In the case of 
the adjustment agencies set up by collective agreements, 
different procedure is possible. Further, if there exists 
machinery for conciliation both set up by law and also resting 
on collective agreements, the procedure prescribed under 
the latter takes precedence of that prescribed by the former, 
on the principle of the priority of rights established by contract 
over those created by law. 


ADJUSTMENT AGENCIES 


The agencies of adjustment are, then, of two kinds, those 
set up by law and those created by collective agreement. 
The statutory authorities for the adjustment of disputes include 
the ordinary and special adjustment boards, the Demobilisation 
Commissioners, and the organisations created by pre-war 
legislation, viz. the industrial and commercial courts, the 
guild boards, and seamen’s boards. 

The composition of the regular adjustment boards set up 
in certain localities by the National Service Act of 5 February 
1916 is laid down in the Order of 23 December 1918. Each 
adjustment board consists of one temporary and _ two 
permanent representatives of the employers and a similar 
number of representatives of the workers in the district. The 
temporary members have to be selected from the branch of 
industry concerned in the dispute. They must not, however, 
be, or have been, concerned in the particular matter in dispute, 
either as employers, as workers, or as workers’ representatives. 
Failure to observe this provision would give rise to challenge 
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on the ground of prejudice. There may be an impartial 
chairman, if the adjustment board so decides in general or in 
particular cases, or if such a chairman is expressly provided 
for by law. 

The special adjustment boards are set up to meet the 
demands of important cases, such as those affecting large 
numbers of persons directly or indirectly, or cases likely 
to have a particularly disturbing effect upon industrial life (°). 
The terms of Section 22, Sub-section 3, of the Order of 23 
December 1918 on the point in question require that in 
important cases which would in themselves fall within the 
competence of the legal (ordinary) adjustment committees 
the Federal Ministry of Labour may, if conciliation has failed 
and no award has been pronounced, itself deal with such 
dispute or lay it before such other adjustment agency as it 
may consider suitable, e.g. a State conciliation board (Landes- 
einigungsamt) or a special adjustment committeee attached to 
the Demobilisation Commissioner. 

While the adjustment agencies mentioned above have 
proved satisfactory in cases where private employers and 
workers were involved, they have not proved entirely so in the 
settlement of disputes which have involved the Federal 
Government and the States and their employees. Owing 
to the peculiar nature of the relation between the undertakings 
and administrative Departments of the governments and their 
employees, it is of special importance that the practice followed 
in making awards should take account of the centralised 
organisation of these administrations, and should therefore 
be based upon uniform principles. Thus, for example, in 
the case of the two Departments of state administration 
most concerned, i.e. the posts and railways, an untenable 
situation would arise if the employees in the various branches 
did not receive uniform treatment by the adjustment authori- 
ties in different localities. The awards would naturally 
differ in different cases, and would lay the state open to the 
charge of treating its employees unfairly. The necessity for 
uniform treatment in disputes of this kind is most evident 
in questions of discharge of officials owing to the winding up 
of Departments, budget limitations, and the like. 

In order to provide for the peculiar nature of these 
disputes a special organisation for the adjustment of disputes 
was set up by the Order of 14 April 1920. In addition to the 
local adjustment boards, special chambers of experts were 
established under the name of district adjustment boards 
(Bezirksschlichtungsausschiisse), while a Central Adjustment 
Board (Zentralschlichtungsausschuss) was formed to deal with 
the administrations and undertakings of the Federal 
Government and of the separate States. The Central 
Adjustment Board for the Federal Government is attached 





(6) Cf. KaAsKEL, op. cit. p. 254. 
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to the Federal Ministry of Labour. The district adjustment 
boards are competent for purely local questions, and the 
Central Adjustment Board for questions affecting the central 
organisation. 

The Demobilisation Commissioners are appointed by 
the chief provincial authorities, or for several States by 
the Federal Chancellor. They are competent for the 
district of a higher administrative official or for specially 
defined districts. In Prussia the work of the Demobilisation 
Commissioners is carried out by the provincial governors (Re- 
gierungsprasidenten). The réle of the Demobilisation Commis- 
sioners in the settlement of disputes is restricted to the period 
of industrial demobilisation. They have to deal with all col- 
lective and some individual disputes about the engagement 
and discharge of workers and employees during this period. 
Their functions are laid down in Sections 24 to 28 of the 
Order of 12 February 1920. 

The machinery of adjustment which existed in connection 
with former labour courts Acts continues to work side 
by side with the new agencies set up during and after the war. 
While amendments to the Industrial Courts Act and the 
Commercial Courts Act incorporated in the Acts of 12 May 1920 
and 29 October 1920, such as the raising of the limit of 
amounts involved in cases tried before such courts and the 
extension of the suffrage for the election of their members 
by the admission of women, may have strengthened their 
strictly judicial functions, these courts have continued to 
lose importance as respects their function in the field of 
conciliation and arbitration since the establishment of an 
improved machinery of adjustment in labour disputes. 

Adjustment agencies set up by agreement have maintained 
their importance side by side with the statutory adjustment 
authorities. These adjustment boards, wage committees, 
and wages boards were among the first bodies to undertake the 
settlement of collective disputes. Probably every collective 
agreement contains some provision concerning the way in 
which disputes shall be settled. Very often they are referred 
to special boards of arbitration, the composition of which 
varies according to the industry concerned and _ the 
importance of the dispute, while often again the com- 
petence of the statutory adjustment boards is recognised 
by agreement. In the latter case the statutory boards 
do not act in virtue of their statutory powers, but as 
boards of arbitration recognised by agreement. They might 
refuse to accept the position of arbitrators, but, as a rule, 
they so refuse only when they consider that such activity 
would prejudice their official work, or would involve the 
government in special expense. 

The statutory procedure makes no provision for appeal, 
but appeal may be made in the procedure established by 
agreement. 
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PROCEDURE OF THE ADJUSTMENT BOARDS 


The adjustment procedure as well as the adjustment 
authority differs according to whether the system followed 
rests on statute or on agreement. Collective agreements can 
naturally lay down the most various regulations for 
procedure according to the nature, size, and organisation 
of the industry concerned, as well as according to the kind 
of disputes in question. In their most essential features, how- 
ever, these regulations generally imitate the statutory 
regulations for procedure. It is thus unnecessary to give a 
special description of the provisions concerning procedure 
contained in collective agreements in addition to the following 
description of statutory procedure, as this would involve 
too much detail. 

Statutory procedure for the adjustment of disputes is 
not, like that in ordinary judicial proceedings, for instance, 
strictly bound; its form is regulated solely by the purpose 
in view; the way in which the dispute is dealt with can in 
a large measure be leit to the judgment of the boards of 
adjustment. The proceedings involve no legal costs to the 
parties. They are generally initiated by appeal to the ad- 
justment board from one side; the legally competent represent- 
atives of the interested parties, in the sense defined above, 
are entitled to lodge the appeal. In some circumstances, and 
especially if the peaceful continuance of work is imperilled, 
the adjustment board may also intervene ex officio. The 
Demobilisation Commissioner may also appeal to the adjust- 
ment board in certain circumstances. 

Negotiations are carried on as far as possible in the 
presence of the parties. A party who fails to appear can be 
subpoenaed. Only in exceptional cases, as, for instance, 
when the non-appearance of one party makes it possible to 
deduce that the opposite party is in the right, can a decision 
be given in the absence of one of the parties. The proceedings 
may be public or not, as the board thinks fit. Thus, for 
example, it may appear necessary to exclude the public if 
impartial consideration of the dispute is endangered by 
illicit external influences. The deliberations of the adjust- 
ment board itself are secret. All the members of the board 
must take part. 

Persons who are entitled to appeal to the adjustment 
board may also take part in the proceedings and make claims. 
Employers’ and workers’ organisations may appear in the 
person of their competent representatives (trustees, trade 
union secretaries, and others). An employer may be represent- 
ed in the way customary in industry by an official responsible 
for management. Representation of the parties by 
counsel or by officials of associations to which the parties 
belong is, however, prohibited, as being inconsistent with the 
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nature of the procedure of adjustment, in which influence is 
to be exercised on the parties in person. Only in exceptional 
cases, if a party is unable to appear on account of illness, 
distance, or other unavoidable accident, may he be repre- 
sented by counsel. The adjustment board has full power 
to weigh evidence. There are no definite rules as respects 
evidence and there are no special means of compelling evi- 
dence. It can only hear the evidence or expert information 
of witnesses (Auskunftspersonen), but cannot put them on 
oath or have them put on oath by a court of justice. It 
cannot demand to see the books of an undertaking, or to have 
an undertaking inspected by other persons, unless the parties 
have agreed, e.g. by collective agreement, to submit to 
such investigation. 

If the conciliation procedure does not succeed in bringing 
about an agreement, which is its principal object, the 
adjustment board issues an award (Schiedsspruch) by a simple 
majority, and, in the case of certain disputes affecting an 
individual worker and his employer, a decision (Hntscheidung). 
A settlement resting on contract between the parties, the 
execution of which may be demanded before the courts, is 
created by a decision in all cases, and by an award if it is 
accepted by both parties or if it is declared binding in the 
manner described below. 

The award should represent the opinion of the adjustment 
board as to the proper method of settling the dispute, in 
such a manner that, ifit is adopted by both parties, it can serve 
as a contract, both as regards form and content. Statutory 
provisions and settlements resting on contract, particularly 
those arising from collective agreements, must be taken into 
account. The award may settle all the points in dispute, 
or, as is generally the case as regards collective disputes of 
wide scope, it may merely lay down the lines on which 
conciliation or compromise between the two parties is suggest- 
ed. Although this is not laid down by law, it is desirable 
that the award should include an explanatory statement 
of the reasons inspiring it, to facilitate its interpretation in 
disputes about right, and to make it possible to investigate 
its correctness as regards the facts. 

Publication of the award is prescribed, so that the 
force of public opinion may be brought to bear to induce 
the parties to accept it. The manner of publication is left 
to the discretion of the adjustment board. It is not usually 
made through the press except in cases of general interest. 
The parties have to declare within a period fixed by the 
adjustment board whether they accept the award. If this 
declaration is not made within the appointed period, the 
award is considered to have been rejected. If one party 
rejects the award, the party which had accepted it ceases to 
be bound. If no compromise is reached and if all the 
employers’ and all the workers’ members voted against one 
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another, and there is no impartial chairman, or the impartial 
chairman makes use of his right to abstain from voting, in 
that case no award is made, and conciliation is considered 
as having failed. The fact of the failure of conciliation must 
be published. 


The Demobilisation Commissioner may himself call in 
the adjustment board in all collective disputes, and in 
individual disputes arising out of the application of the Order 
of 12 February 1920. In the latter case, he acts as one of the 
parties to the dispute and takes part in the proceedings. As 
a rule, however, he only intervenes in individual disputes if 
these are of considerable importance, for instance, if they 
are likely to lead to collective disputes. If an adjustment 
board cannot agree upon a settlement in a dispute, the 
Demobilisation Commissioner may have the dispute reheard 
by the board and he may then act as an impartial chairman. 


The procedure concerning the declaration of binding 
awards by the Demobilisation Commissioner is of great 
importance. As noted above, in disputes the adjustment of 
which is undertaken by the Federal Ministry of Labour, 
the latter is also competent to declare awards binding. The 
Demobilisation Commissioner may do so either on his own 
authority or at the request of one of the parties. Sucha 
declaration of an award as binding is only contemplated as a 
last resource and only in those cases where an agreement 
appears impossible and the interests of the _ general 
industrial situation make it essential that the dispute 
should be settled. The authorities are careful to urge on both 
parties the need of amicable agreement. It is felt that an 
injudicious application of the right to declare an award binding 
would discourage the parties from coming to a friendly 
agreement and thus imperil the whole system of collective 
bargaining. However, in individual disputes in which the 
lawful claims of the parties are involved, the declaration of 
awards as binding must be more frequently allowed. It is 
well to observe that the award should correspond to the 
existing state of the law. In these cases the Demobilisation 
Commissioner will generally. assist in carrying out an award. 


It is the duty of the Demobilisation Commissioner, in 
collective disputes of wide scope, to investigate whether it is 
in the general interest to impose the award on the parties. 
As regards individual interests in individual disputes, the 
Demobilisation Commissioner will, as a rule, only act at the 
request of the interested party. A request that the award 
be declared binding must be made to the adiustment board 
or the Demobilisation Commissioner within two weeks of the 
publication of the rejection of the award by the other party. 
When the declaration that an award shall be binding is 
made by the Demobilisation Commissioner on his own 
authority, no definite time limit is fixed. 


_ 
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In order to decide whether an award is to be declared 
binding or not, the Demobilisation Commissioner should 
investigate the correctness of the form and contents of the 
award, as far as possible, on the basis of a further hearing 
of the parties, and with special attention to the arguments 
adduced for the rejection of the award. On this re-hearing, 
no arguments and evidence other than those based upon facts 
which have only arisen or have only become known to the 
party since the giving of the award may be brought 
forward. If the investigation shows that the award was not 
in accordance with the law and especially if important evidence 
concerning essential questions was not recognised as important 
and was not taken into account or given its due weight, the 
dispute may be referred back to the adjustment board to be 
discussed and decided a second time. The dispute must 
always be referred back if there thave been important 
contraventions of correct procedure, e.g. if the constitution 
of the adjustment board was not in accordance with the 
regulations. The possibility of reconsidering and referring 
back a decision has to some extent the effect of an appeal 
against the award of the adjustment board. If the award is 
not referred back on account of the above considerations, the 
Demobilisation Commissioner may exercise his discretion as 
to whether or not to declare the award binding. His decision 
is final and can therefore not be reviewed or modified either 
by himself or -by a superior official. The Demobilisation 
Commissioner is not competent to modify an award. The 
declaration of the award as binding is a substitute for the 
agreement of the party which rejected the award. The award 
thus becomes compulsory (a binding contract), a result which 
could not otherwise have been reached without the agreement 
of the rejecting party. 

The execution of this compulsory award, as in the case of 
an ordinary award freely accepted, can only be enforced 
by a suit before the ordinary courts, based upon the terms 
of the award which has been declared binding. The findings 
and facts which led to the award, or to its declaration as binding, 
are not to be reviewed by the court; the latter has only to 
pass upon points of procedure followed in giving the award 
or in declaring it binding. This view of the question of binding 
awards is supported by the Federal Ministries of Labour and 
Justice, but is vigorously contested in legal circles (7). The 
right of the Demobilisation Commissioner to declare awards 
binding is not limited to the disputes referred to in the Order 
of 12 February 1920, but is applicable to all collective disputes. 





(7) Cf. Newe Zeitschrift fiir Arbeitsrecht, Nos. 1-2, 1921, p. 71. 
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PRACTICAL RESULTS 


As stated already, the work of the various labour courts 
in settling collective labour disputes, in addition to their 
strictly judicial functions in settling individual disputes, 
was not greatly developed in practice, and the machinery 
set up by agreement to deal with collective disputes proved 
insufficient. Thus the urgent need for a system of labour 
disputes adjustment established by law is best proved by 
the fact that, much as the present regulations stand in need of 
reform, the organisations which they set up were immediately 
called upon to deal with a large number of disputes, and have 
been made use of to an ever increasing extent. 

In 1919, the latest year for which data are available, there 
were in Germany 264 local adjustment boards (°). The total 
number of disputes brought before them was 84,846. According 
to the available information these disputes were as follows : 


Number Per cent. 
Collective disputes 33,127 39 
Individual disputes 44,627 53 
Not defined 7,092 s 


os 


Total 84,846 100 


These figures show that the majority of the disputes 
were individual, i.e. disputes of a kind which, according 
to the principles set forth above, were only to be temporarily 
within the competence of the boards until the labour courts 
were set up to decide them. This has greatly hindered the 
principal task of the boards, that of the adjustment of 
collective disputes. It may be expected that when the settle- 
ment of individual disputes has been handed over to the 
labour courts, the adjustment boards will be able to give more 
time and attention to the settlement of collective disputes, 
and that more success will therefore be obtained in the settle- 
ment of such disputes than has hitherto been the case. 

Considering the 84,846 disputes dealt with, conciliation 
was successful in 29,303, or 35 per cent.; arbitration in 30,624 
or 36 per cent.; simple mediation without oral proceedings in 
23,729, or 28 per cent. In 1,190 or 1 per cent. of the cases 
proceedings were pending at the time of reporting. Of the 
cases mediated without formal oral proceedings, the majority 
were dealt with through preliminary and informal negotiations 
before the impartial chairman of the adjustment board in the 
course of which a settlement was reached. In a minority 
of cases the appeal to the board was withdrawn. The high 
percentage of cases in which either conciliation was successful 
or settlement was obtained by informal mediation (i.e. in 


—— 





(8) Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 13, 15 April 1921, p. 506. 
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63 per cent. of all cases) shows that the adjustment agencies 
clearly understand their task as primarily that of arriving 
at an amicable settlement in preference to issuing awards. 


The disputes taken over by the Federal Ministry of Labour 
for settlement were in almost all cases collective disputes. 
Some of them were terminated by preliminary proceedings with 
the assistance of an authorised Referee (Referent) of the 
Ministry, so that the appointment of a special board was 
unnecessary. In the remaining cases conciliation procedure 
took place before a special adjustment board appointed by 
the Ministry. The results are shown in the following table. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES SETTLED BY FEDERAL DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOUR DURING YEAR ENDING 31 MARCH 1920 AND SIX 
MONTHS ENDING 30 SEPTEMBER 1920 





Year ending Six months ending 
Method of 31 March 1920 30 September 1920 
settlement Number Per Number Per 
of cases cent. of cases cent. 








Mediation 27 13 27 16 
Appearance before adjustm* boards} 174 87 140 84 


Total 201 100 167 100 








Conciliation 49 28 35 25 
Arbitration 95 55 85 61 
No result 30 17 20 14 


Total 100 100 








Award accepted by parties 87 92 76 89 
Award not accepted by parties 8 8 9 11 


Total 95 100 85 100 


























The relative increase in the number of cases submitted 
to the Federal Ministry of Labour for adjustment as indicated 
by the table is to be attributed, on the one hand, to the 
increasing anxiety of the parties to settle their disputes 
amicably, and, on the other hand, to the growing frequency 
of industrial disputes, due largely to recent increases in the cost 
of living. 

A comparison of the work done by the local adjustment 
boards with that of the Federal Ministry of Labour shows 
that the local boards have been more successful, apparently, 
in settling disputes by voluntary agreement. This is due, 
however, to the fact that the figures for the work of the local 
adjustment boards include individual disputes, in which it 
was generally easier to reach an agreement than in the case 
of the collective disputes dealt with by the Federal Ministry 
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of Labour. There is also the tendency in disputes of the latter 
character to issue awards on principles which may serve as 
precedents in subsequent disputes. 

The existing organisation for the adjustment of disputes, 
with all its limitations, has undoubtedly produced some 
satisfactory results. In many instances there is no doubt 
but that it has maintained industrial peace, prevented political 
and public disturbances, and secured the continuity of 
production, the interruption of which would have involved 
enormous loss. None the less, various reforms have been 
suggested to improve the system. These proposals include 
the introduction of the right of appeal, which has hitherto 
not existed, the abolition or alteration of the procedure by 
which awards are declared binding, the guarantee to undertak- 
ings of public necessity of greater security from industrial 
disturbance, and the general prohibition of strikes and lock- 
outs until after the expiration of a period within “which 
conciliation and arbitration must be tried. The urgent 
necessity of placing the whole system of adjustment in its 
new form on a uniform and inclusive basis, and of 
excluding all functions of a judicial nature from its sphere 
of activity, is generally recognised. Many of these proposals 
are embodied in a new Bill—or rather, Labour Disputes Code 
—-which was submitted to the Federal Economic Council in 
November 1920, and approved by it in December 1921. 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


—— 


Trade Union Organisations 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


HE Committee of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
met at Geneva from 22 to 23 October. The Bureau 
reported on the action taken in sending relief to Russia ('). 

Medical supplies to the value of three million marks are being sent 
to the Russian Red Cross, and children’s homes are to be established 
by the Federation. A report was also submitted on the position of 
trade unions and the right of association in Spain (*). A trade union 
congress is to be held there in the beginning of 1922, to which the 
International Federation will send a delegation and give its full 
support. 

Relations with the American Federation of Labour (*) were the 
subject of considerable discussion. The American withdrawal was 
said to be due largely to a complete lack of understanding of industrial 
conditions and trade unionism in Europe. It was decided that 
still further attempts were to be made to reach an understanding, 
with a view to the re-affiliation of the American Federation of 
Labour to the International. A request from Mr. Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labour, addressed to certain of the 
national trade union organisations, and submitted by them to the 
International, that they should demand workers’ representation at 
the Disarmament Conference at Washington, was noted, but it was 
decided not to comply with it. On the other hand, plans were made 
for a conference of the Bureau of the Federation with the secretar- 
iats of transport workers, metal workers, and miners, on the subject 
of disarmament. 

The next general international trade union congress, previously 
fixed for November 1921, was postponed until 20 April 1922 at 
Rome. After discussion of the industrial depression and the 
attempts to reduce wages and lengthen hours resulting from it, 
the committee outlined the general attitude to be adopted by the 
workers’ delegates at the forthcoming International Labour 


Conference. 





(1) International Labour review, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921, p. 51, note (9). 

(2) Ibid. Vol. I, No. 2, Feb. 1921, p. 49. 

(3) Ibid. Vol. II, No. 1, April 1921, p. 17; Vol. III, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug., 
p. 110; and No. 3, Sept., p. 54, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct., p. 57. 
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The General Council of the _ International Transport Workers’ 
Federation met at Amsterdam from 3 to 5 October. The chief 
subject of discussion was the Federation of Transport Workers 
which the Moscow Trade Union International proposes to establish; 
a committee of ten had been appointed for preparatory work in 
this connection, and expected to convene a conference within a few 
months. A member of the Council of the existing Transport 
Workers’ Federation served on the Moscow committee, ostensibly 
as representative of a Dutch organisation. It was agreed that no 
one could be allowed to be a member of the two organisations at the 
same time, that the organisation which the member in question was 
said to represent should be asked for an explanation, and that a 
decision should be taken at the next meeting of the Executive 
Committee. The International Transport Workers’ Federation of 
Amsterdam intends to oppose the Moscow Federation wherever 
possible. 

The British delegate submitted a report on the withdrawal 
of the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union from the British Transport 
Workers’ Federation (*‘). A proposal was put forward to form 
a special section in the International Transport Workers’ Federation 
of seamen’s unions which are not affiliated with the International 
Seafarer’s Federation (‘). It was reported that the transport 
workers’ unions in the Netherlands were weakened by a split which 
it had so far been impossible to remedy. 


The International Federation of Working Women was formally 
constituted at the Second International Congress of Working 
Women,' which was held at Geneva from 17 to 25 October. The 
objects of the Federation are to promote trade union organisation 
among women and the adoption of a policy taking into consideration 
the needs: of women and children, to support the proposals of the 
International Labour Office, and to encourage the appointment 
of working women on organisations concerned with the welfare of 
workers. Only organisations affiliated to the Amsterdam 
International or in sympathy with its aims will be admitted to the 
Federation. It will therefore be impossible to recognise any trade 
unions on a sectarian basis or affiliated with Moscow. The Secretariat 
of the: Federation is to be in London. 

The congress devoted most of its time to a consideration of 
the agenda of the forthcoming International Labour Conference, and 
voted in favour of the 8-hour day, the protection of women and 
children, improvement of housing conditions, measures for the 
prevention of unemployment in agriculture, the prohibition of the 
use of white lead in painting, and measures for the prevention of 
anthrax. Other resolutions called for total disarmament and for 
international action for dealing with unemployment generally. 


An International Intelligence Office for Bank Clerks was estab- 
lished at Berlin on 1 October for the interchange of information 
and the encouragement of organisation among bank clerks where 
it is deficient. This step was first proposed at the congress, held in 
August last at Vienna (*), of the International Federation of Non- 
manual Workers, in conjunction with which the new office is to 


work. 





(4) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 2, Nov. 1921, p. 65, 
and p. 71 of this number. 
(5) Ebid. Vol. IV, No. 2; Nov. 1921, p. 66. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


The Danish Farm Workers’ Union (Landarbejderforbundet i Danmark), 
comprising about 25,000 workers, held a congress at Copenhagen 
from 12 to 14 September. <A proposal was put forward by no less 
than eight branches for withdrawal from the General Confederation 
of Danish Trade Unions (Samvirkende Fagforbund i Danmark), to 
be followed later by the formation of a special organisation of the 
farm workers’ and allied unions. This proposal was, however, 
rejected by a very large majority. 


In France, the National Council of the Federation of Leather 
Workers (Fédération des Cuirs et Peaux) met in Paris on 9 October. 
The Executive Committee’s scheme for workers’ control was consid- 
ered and approved. It was decided that an agitation should be 
set on foot in defence of the 8-hour day and an educational campaign 
undertaken to encourage the members of the Federation to resist 
all attacks on it. The new Government Bill on social insurance was 
laid before the Council, and agreement was reached on the amend- 
ments to be proposed in co-operation with the General Confeder- 
ation of Labour(‘). The resolution supporting the ‘majority’ 
conception of trade union discipline was passed almost unanimously. 


The Parisian members of the National Union of Postal, 
Telegraph, and Telephone Workers (Syndicat national des Agents 
des postes, télégraphes et téléphones) held a meeting on 13 
October to protest against the removal of the state monopoly of 
these services and their exploitation in the interests of private 
firms, which was recently demanded by the League of Economic 
Interests (Ligue des intéréts économiques) ("). A further protest was 
registered against the reduction of budget credits for the postal 
services. It was maintained that the unsatisfactory working of the 
services was not due to the inefficiency of the staff, who frequently 
made suggestions for reform and improvement which had not been 
adopted. 


The Federated Union of State Employers (Union fédérative des 
Travailleurs de l Etat) held its congress in Paris from 17 to 22 October. 
It protested against the proposed reduction of civilian staffs as 
long as the military are still employed in civil establishments, and 
until the Bills for re-organisation of the state services now before 
the Chamber have been examined. A proposal was put forward 
for the complete amalgamation of the different unions, now 
associated in the Federated Union, to take place in March 1922. This 
was referred to the constituent unions for decision. 


The National Council of the Miners’ Federation (Fédération 
des Travailleurs du Sous-sol) met at Paris on 17 and 18 October. 
Noting the present break-down of the foreign exchange, the extent 
of unemployment and distress, and the wars still being carried on in so 
many countries, the National Council decided to request the Com- 
mittee of the Miners’ International to take steps, in pursuance of 





(6) Cf. p. 135 of this Review, Public Opinion on the French Government's 


Social Insurance Bill. 
(7) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, p. 48. 
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the decisions of the Geneva Congress of August 1920 (*), to demons- 
trate to the governments the need —or to take more general action 
if necessary — for the stabilisation of exchanges, the establishment 
of an international office for the distribution of raw materials, the 
conclusion of a final peace, and progress towards total disarmament. 
The International Federation of Trade Unions was requested to 
issue a declaration on the subject at its next conference. If the 
Miners’ International is unwilling to take action as outlined, the 
French Federation proposes to do so at the first favourable opport- 
unity. 

The National Council of the Federation of Non-Manual 
Workers (Fédération des Syndicats des Employés) met on 23 October 
in Paris. It demanded the removal of passport and customs restric- 
tions, and protested against taxes on wages and salaries, while 
excess profits so largely escaped. The resolution on trade union 
discipline directed the Executive Committee to put into force the 
exclusion of all unions adhering to the revolutionary trade union 
committees, in accordance with the decisions of the Confederal 
Congress of Lille (*). The Council drew attention to the incomplete 
application of the 8-hour day to commerce, and considered the need 
for further vocational education for commercial occupations. 


The Hungarian Nationa! Association of Land Workers (Magyarorszdgi 
Féldmunkdscek Orszdgos Szévetsége) met in congress on 2 October 
at Szentes. It was reported that 36 branches of the association 
have now resumed their activities. The agenda was on the lines 
of that of the International Labour Conference of 1921. The 
congress declared in favour of the principle of equality between 


industrial and agricultural workers. On the question of hours the 
congress supported the principle of the 8-hour day, but in view 
of the peculiar circumstances of the present time, stated that the 
association would be willing to make concessions. It was proposed 
that hours be limited to 8 per day from October to March, and to 
12 per day from July to September, with a maximum for the harvest 
weeks of 15 hours per day. Various means of preventing and 
remedying unemployment were considered, including the provision 
of relief works of economic value, an increased number of small 
holdings, the encouragement of agricultural co-operation, and the 
extension of agricultural credit. Improved housing conditions 
and the protection of women and children in agriculture were also 
demanded. It was claimed that ful! rights of association and pubiic 
meeting should be extended to the trade unions, which had no 
legal status at present, although liable to legal action. The 
congress also requested the extension of all forms of social insurance 
to agricultural workers. The resolutions passed were to be formally 
brought to the notice of the Government. 


In India trade unions are comparatively little developed. The 
seamen’s unions, the Indian Telegraph Association, and the Railway 
Workers’ Association are fairly well organised on Western lines, 
but even in these unauthorised strikes are not infrequent. Otherwise, 
the unions are often merely loose groups or organisations formed 
especially for strikes. 





(8) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFiIcE: Studies and Reports, Series A, 
No. 7, and International Labour Review, Vol. I, No. 2, Feb, 1921, p. 50. 
(9) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921, pp. 51-55. 
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A Circular dated 13 September has been issued to all local 
government authorities giving the Central Government’s views 
on legislation affecting trade unions. In so far as trade unions 
lead to the organisation of labour and the improvement of conditions 
from within, they should be encouraged. Public registration of 
unions should be an effective check on union officials, and should 
make the employers more willing to negotiate with the unions. The 
Circular gives tentative conclusions on points to be covered by any 
legislation. The principles laid down are based in some respects 
on English trade union law. The Circular states that a legal 
definition of ‘“ trade union” should be given, which should not be 
such as to exclude unions from political activities. They should be 
given legal recognition and protection, and facilities for public 
registration ; this registration should be optional, but unions taking 
advantage of it should fulfil certain standard conditions. It is 
suggested that the minimum age for admission to a trade union 
should be 15. Trade union liabilities should be exactly defined, 
and it is proposed that they should not be rendered liable for any 
interference with trade involved by their action, but that they 
should be liable for acts of their servants performed on their 
instructions. Strikes should be recognised as legal, but picketing 
declared illegal. It is proposed that the English law with regard 
to trade union funds should be adopted, with certain modifications 
required by the Indian law of trust. At the same time it is laid 
down that the internal management of trade unions should be entirely 
free from state interference. 


The Executive Committee of the General Confederation of 
Labour (Confederazione Generale del Lavoro) of Italy met at 


Milan on 7 October. It denounced wage reductions as an illusory 
means of overcoming the economic crisis (‘°). The Council pointed 
out that the cost of necessaries was still rising, and that any decrease 
should be made in interest on capital rather than in wages. It was 
decided to approach the Government and the employers’ organisations 
with a view to the prolongation of wage agreements and to the 
appointment of joint commissions to examine the rise in prices and 
its causes. In this connection the need for fuller knowledge of 
the conditions of production in any attempt to deal with trade 
depression or wage reductions was pointed out. 


The Committee of the Swiss Trade Union Federation (Union 
syndicale suisse) met at Olten on 15 October. The chief item on the 
agenda which was the subject of long discussion, was the attitude 
to be adopted by the Federation to the International Labour 
Organisation. Finally, by a majority of 37 to 9, it was decided 
that the Federation should be represented in the Conferences and 
other bodies of the Organisation, although this was not to imply 
any approval of the League of Nations. 


The British Seafarers’ Union is proposing to amalgamate 
with organisations of ships’ stewards, cooks, etc., in order to form 
a single Marine Workers’ Union. Both the British and the 
International Transport Workers’ Federations have approved 
this proposal (‘*). 


(10) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, p. 54 
{resolutions of the General Confederation of Italian Industry). 
(11) Cf. p. 68. 
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The Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union strongly opposes this step 
and questions whether the Trades Union Congress will recognise 
the British Seafarers’ Union and its action, as this union originally 
seceded from the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. The congress 
of the latter Union, which met in London on 27 September, held 
most of its sessions in private. A statement was issued, however, 
that steps were to be taken against attempts at secession from the 
Union. On 13 October, however, a meeting of seamen and other 
workers was held at Liverpool under the auspices of the Vigilance 
Committee, and it was then decided to form the National Maritime 
and Ship Workers’ Union of Great Britain and Ireland, in opposition 
to the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union. 


The National Union of Post Office Workers, which, at its 
congress in Edinburgh, decided by a narrow majority to maintain 
its strike policy (‘?), has now suspended the collection of its strike 
fund owing to the objections raised by many members. 


The American Federation of Labour, in a letter addressed to 
all its constituent unions on 17 September, asked that copies of all 
injunctions issued in labour cases and of decisions of courts relating 
to labour be sent to the President of the Federation. The object 
of collecting these data is to enable the Federation to advise labour 
organisations as to procedure in such cases. The New Jersey State 
Federation of Labour on 3 October unanimously decided to carry 
a test case of an injunction forbidding peaceful picketing to the 
United States Supreme Court, in the event of the State Court of 
Appeals sustaining the verdict. 

The Federations of Labour of various States, such as New Jersey, 
Oregon, and Rhode Island, held conventions during October, all 
of them dealing with the question of injunctions, as well as in many 
cases the questions of unemployment and workmen’s compensation. 


Employers’ Organisations 


significance attaches to the American Mining Congress held 

at Chicago in October, and the attitude there manifested 

with regard to industrial relations. The situation in the United 

States would seem to indicate that general attention, which during 

the last nine months has been concentrated on the railway dispute, 
will now be transferred to the mining industry. 

The criticisms voiced by certain sections of German employers 

with reference to the Bill concerning the hours of work of industrial 


\ MONG recent conferences of employers’ organisations particular 





st International Labour Review, Vol. III, Now. 1-2, July-Aug. 1921, 
p. ‘ 
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workers are here summarised. The Bill in question (‘) proposes to 
give legislative effect to five of the Draft Conventions adopted 
at the International Labour Conference held in Washington in 1919. 

A brief review is given here of the history of the General 
Federation of Danish Employers, taken from a pamphlet issued 
by the secretary to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Federation (*). 


The General Federation of Danish Employers (Dansk Arbejdsgiver- 
forening), when first founded in 1896, comprised only members 
of the Copenhagen building trade and a few other trades. In 
1897 the organisation of employers in the iron industry, and in 
1898 a large number of organisations of employers in the engineering 
trade, both in Copenhagen and the provinces, joined the Federation. 
The Federation now includes organisations of employers in industry, 
commerce (including maritime transport), agriculture, and handi- 
crafts. Of its 18,300 members some 18,000 belong to affiliated 
national or local organisations, while about 300 establishments are 
directly: affiliated to the Federation. 

Authority on all matters affecting the Federation rests with the 
general meeting, which consists of about 500 representatives, elected 
by the members on the principle of proportional representation 
according to the subscription paid and the number of members of 
the organisation. The general meeting elects a representative 
governing directorate (Hovedbestyrelse), consisting of 55 members 
who, in their turn, elect an executive committee of 15. Routine 
business is in the hands of the president and vice-president of the 
Federation, assisted by a staff of about one hundred. One of the bureaux 
of the Federation is occupied entirely in compiling statistics concerning 
wages and the state of the labour market, which statistics are used 
and published by the Statistical Department of the Government. 

Members of the Federation pay an entrance fee of one per cent., 
and an annual subscription of 0.035 per cent., of the wages paid during 
the preceding year. In addition, a contribution of 0.045 per cent. 
must be paid to the strike fund of the Federation. In the event 
of a lock-out or strike an indemnity is paid amounting to 25 per 
cent. of the normal wages bill. 

The chief activity of the Federation consists in negotiating 
collective agreements for its members, At present about a thousand 
such agreements are in existence. In addition to the current 
agreements relating to conditions of work, a general agreement is in 
force between the Federation of Danish Employers and the Confed- 
eration of Trade Unions in Denmark (Samvirkende Fagforbund), 
known as the September Agreement (Septemberforliget), concluded 
on 5 September 1899 at the close of a memorable dispute. The 
terms of this general agreement are embodied in practically all 
the collective agreements concluded, even when these affect organised 
workers not affiliated to the General Confederation of Trade Unions. 
Among the most important clauses is one providing for compul- 
sory preliminary notification to be given in the case of lock-outs 





(1) For the text of this Bill see INTERNATIONAL LAROUR OFFICE : Official 


Bulletin, Vol. TV, No. 16, 19 Oct. 1921. 
(2) Dansk Arbejdsgiverforening, published by the Federation, Copen- 


hagen, 1921. 
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and strikes. Two such notices must be delivered, one at least a 
fortnight, and the other a week, before the intended stoppage of work. 
The Agreement establishes the right of the employer to manage 
and allocate the work of his undertaking. It also secures his right 
to prevent the unionisation of foremen, who are considered as the 
agents of the management. Generally speaking, the employers 
are entitled to employ non-union workers, but as practically all 
workers are organised, this item is chiefly a question of principle. 
Under the provisions of the Agreement a board of arbitration was 
established in 1900. In 1910 this board was superseded by a per- 
manent court of arbitration set up by the state. All cases relating 
to a breach of the September Agreement or of current agreements 
must be brought before this court. 

For many years the General Federation of Danish Employers 
has co-operated with other organisations of employers in the Scan- 
dinavian countries. It is also a member of the International 
Organisation of Industrial Employers established in 1919. 


The General Confederation of French Production (Confédéra- 
tion générale de la Production frangaise) has been considering 
proposals for the amendment of existing industrial accident 
legislation submitted by the Association of Employers of Labour 
(Association des Employeurs de Main-d@euvre). One of the objects 
of these proposals is to remove the difficulties caused by the 
application of certain provisions of the law with reference to work 
in ports. The Central Council of the General Confederation has 
approved a number of proposed amendments to the legislation in 
force. At present, under the Act of 9 April 1898, the daily allowance 
payable in case of temporary incapacity is based on the previous 
month’s earnings of the worker affected. The General Confederation 
proposes to amend the Act by the addition of the following clause 
covering the point in question : 


When the intermittence of work is due to the nature of the work itself 
{building work, dock work), the daily allowance shall be at least equal to 
half the wage for the working day, as established by agreements, workshop 
regulations, or local custom, for the class of workers, manual or non-manual, 
to which the injured person belongs. 


It is proposed to change the Section on the appointment of doctors 
so as to avoid the necessity, at present enforced, of approval by a 
magistrate of the doctor nominated by the head of the undertaking 
to visit the victim weekly. An amendment is also suggested in the 
Section of the Act relating to notification of accidents and progress 
towards recovery, with a view to making it less rigid. This would 
permit the head of the undertaking to forward to the mayor’s office 
(which will immediately issue a receipt) “‘ either a medical certificate 
stating the condition of the victim and the date on which it will be 
possible to ascertain his final condition, or a declaration stating the 
exact reason why he has been unable to produce the said certificate’. 


The . Executive Committee of the Association of French Em- 
ployers of Harbour Workers (Association des Employeurs de 
Main deuvre dans les Ports de France), at its monthly meeting on 
15 November, noted progress made in this matter. In discussing 
the Social Insurance Bill at present under consideration, the 
committee expressed the opinion that the most explicit guarantees 
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should be formulated. Emphasis was laid on the inconvenience 
resulting from the compulsory nature of the insurance, the increase 
in charges entailed, with the consequent effect upon the costs of 
production, and the risky nature of the particular project 
under consideration. 


The Generali Association of Commerce and Industry (Syndicat 
général du Commerce et de 0 Industrie), which met on 8 November, 
unanimously adopted a resolution calling for the rejection of the 
Social Insurance Bill (°). 


The French Confederation of Commercial and Industrial ‘Groups 
(Confédération des Groupes commerciaux et industriels de France) 
held its annual congress at Paris from 14 to 16 November. The 
vice-president of the Confederation read a report on the economic 
crisis. This report, which was prepared as the result of an enquiry 
among the various groups of the Confederation, specified the 
following reforms as being those most necessary for a restoration of 
economic equilibrium; a better application of the Hight Hour 
Day Act; reduction in freight charges; better credit facilities; an 
improvement in the foreign exchanges; and complete restoration 
of commercial liberty. Another speaker addressed the conference 
on the necessity of the return of the telephone system to private 
enterprise. 

During the Congress a meeting was held of the General 
Council of the Union of Economic Interests (Union des Intéréts 
économiques) and the presidents of the great national federations. 
This meeting considered and adopted the industrial and financial 


programme drawn up by the Union, which was summarised in 
the preceding number of the Review (‘). 


Employers in Germany have criticised certain of the provisions 
of the Bill concerning the Hours of Work of Industrial Workers. 
As stated in its Preamble, this Bill is intended to put into execution 
five of the Draft Conventions adopted by the International Labour 
Conference held at Washington in November 1919, relating to the 
8-hour day, the minimum age for admission of children to industry, 
night work of young persons, and the employment of women during 
the night and before and after childbirth. 

In an article in Handel und Gewerbe (*) the Chambers of Com- 
merce formulate a number of objections, of which the following 
are the chief. They maintain that the economic situation in 
Germany does not permit of the introduction of the 8-hour day, and 
point out that the countries which are Germany’s most important 
industrial competitors have refused to introduce it. In any case, 
it is contended that in the interests of industry it should be possible, 
by agreement between employers and workers, to distribute the 
48 hours of work per week over less than six days. It is argued 
that the Bill constitutes a serious infringement of the rights of the 
individual, inasmuch as it expressly deprives industrious workers 
of the right to work outside their ordinary working day of eight 





(3) Cf. p. 134 of this Review. 
(4) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, p. 48. 
(5) 15 Oct. 1921. 
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hours. There is, however, considerable difference of opinion as to 
what regulations should be made in this respect. Some chambers 
of commerce would like to see the provisions concerning spare time 
employment deleted from the Bill. Others would have them 
extended so as to include not only additional work done for another 
employer, but also any done on the worker’s own account. The 
restriction of prohibition to work done “ in their own or any kindred. 
trades ” is considered a regrettable one. In any case, it is maintained, 
infringement of the provisions dealing with the performance of 
additional work should render the worker, as well as the employer, 
liable a to penalty. In the Bill the age limit of children is fixed at 
14 years and of young persons at 18 years. The chambers of 
commerce consider that under certain circumstances these should 
be reduced to 13% and 16 years respectively. 

Other wishes formulated by certain of the chambers of 
commerce are that the clause providing for overtime payment 
at one and a quarter of the ordinary time rate should be suppressed 
and that the number of days on which overtime may be authorised 
by the competent authority should be increased from 60 to 120 days, 
or at least 90 days, per annum. Others consider that the regulation 
of overtime should be left to the management, as the management 
alone is capable of judging what extra work is required. 

Employers in the handicraft industries have criticised the Bill 
along somewhat similar lines (*). They contend that seasonal work, 
occupations requiring slight or intermittent exertion, and handicraft 
work in connection with agriculture should not be included within 
its scope. They consider also that the clause granting permission 
under certain conditions to regulate hours of work in a manner 
different from that generally laid down should be less stringent. 
By the terms of the Bill such permission may be granted for 60 days 
in a year; they claim that it should be allowed for 150, or atleast 
90, days per year. They maintain also that apprentices should 
not be included as industrial workers, and support their arguments 
with quotations from the Industrial Code. They consider also that 
the employee should be forbidden to engage in additional work of 
any kind, whether for another employer or on his own account, and 
that employer and employee should both be liable to penalties for 
infringements of this regulation. 


The quarterly meeting of the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
was held at Sheffield on 21 October. With reference to the question 
of unemployment, the following resolution was moved on behalf of 
the Executive Council, and was subsequently, with some additions, 
adopted unanimously : 


The Association of British Chambers of Commerce is of the opinion 
that, while steps should at once be taken to organise relief in the provision 
of works of public utility, the problem of unemployment can only be 
permanently settled by reduction in the cost of production and by the 
development of oversea trade. 

The Association welcomes the simplified scheme of export credits 
announced by the Government, and hopes that foreign trade may 
thereby be extended. While the disorganisation in foreign markets 
in consequence of the war is fully recognised, the abnormal increase in 
the cost of production, especially in regard to coal, has rendered 





(6) Cf. Deutsches Handwerksblatt, 1 Oct. 1921. 
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competition abroad exceedingly difficult in most trades, and such 
abnormal increase is among the chief causes of the present stagnation 
in industry, a condition of affairs which has been greatly aggravated 
by frequent strikes and labour disputes, which have destroyed confidence, 
upon which enterprise and industry depend. 

The Association is further of the opinion that it is only by full co- 
operation between capital and labour that the industries of the country 
can be developed and a full measure of employment secured. The 
employers are ready for such co-operation. 


An amendment to add to the resolution words placing part of 
the responsibility for increased cost of production on transport and 
railway charges was carried. One speaker thought that it would 
be unfortunate if they put a reduction of wages before the reduction 
of costs. Sir George Renwick M. P. said that the cost of coal could 
be reduced only by a drastic reduction of wages, which they seemed 
afraid to mention, or by increased production. It would make 
a great difference if the miners reverted even temporarily to an 
8-hour day. . 

The President of the Association urged that it was a matter 
of great importance that the unemployment relief work actually 
undertaken should be of the maximum value to the community. 
The Association was asked to express the opinion that the Govern- 
ment should reconsider, in a more generous spirit, its scale of grants 
for revenue-producing work, as the result of pushing forward this 
class of work would ultimately be less burdensome both nationally 
and locally. He thought that, as far as possible, liberty of choice 
should be left to the local authorities arranging relief work as to 
which would be most useful to the community. 


The annual members’ meeting of the Auckland (NewZealand) 
Provincial Employers’ Association was held on 14 September at 
Auckland. The report of the exeeutive committee stated that 
the steady annual increase in membership reported for the past 
five years had been more than fully maintained. The year 
completed on 30 January last had created a record in this respect, 
408 new members having been enrolled. The net increase, however, 
had been reduced to 361 by losses from various causes. During 
the year the secretary of the Association had acted as advocate 
for the employers in some sixty industrial disputes before conciliation 
councils and the Arbitration Court. In May last the Court made 
its pronouncement with regard to the cost of living bonuses in 
accordance with the Government Statistician’s figures. In spite 
of the fact that the figures showed a still further advance in the 
cost of living, the Court took the wise view, says the report, that 
rather than place any burdens on the industries of the Dominion 
at that time it would be preferable to stabilise wages for a period of 
Wwelve months. It was felt that this would ultimately be for the 
benefit of .the public, employees, and employers alike. “‘ The 
wisdom of the Court in its action has been proved by the condition 
of trade at the present time”, continues the report. “It is an 
ndoubted, fact that unemployment, which is’ quite serious enough 
bs It is, would most certainly have been largely increased had higher 
wages been forced on industries which had already reached an 
tremunerative stage. ”’ , 

Reviewing industrial legisiation during the year, the report 
Heals with the various amending Acts passed, and mentions in 
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particular that the amendment to the Workers’ Compensation Act 
increased the total liability of employers in case of death from 
accident to £750. In view of persistent rumours of contem- 
plated amendments to industrial laws, the report points out 
that it will be the duty of the incoming executive to consider and 
deal with these Bills and also to place clearly before members of 
Parliament the views of employers through the medium of the 
Employers’ Association. 

In moving the adoption of the report, the president of the Associa- 
tion said that the time was ripe for employers’ representative bodies, 
together with the Employers’ Association, to take a hand seriously 
in exerting their influence in the direction of securing a revision of 
the industrial laws of the Dominion. The Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act had been in existence for some twenty-six 
years. It had been amended from time to time and had to a certain 
extent been superseded by the Labour Disputes Investigation Act. 
of 1913. The Arbitration Act, as it now stood, did not meet the 
purpose for which it was originally created, namely, the settlement 
of disputes and the prevention of strikes. The time had arrived, 
he said, when the whole of the laws dealing with the settlement of 
labour disputes might well be repealed and one Act substituted. 
He would suggest that only one court should be set up, the court 
to be open to all unions, whether registered under the Act or not, 
and to all employers. Any strike or lock-out should be made illegal 
and punishable by fine or imprisonment according to the degree 
of responsibility. Glancing at the industrial future, the president. 
said he thought they should impress upon the Government the 
need for the greatest economy at present in all departments, and 
that the burden of taxation on industrial and commercial enter- 
prises should be made as light as possible. The aim should be to 
lessen the cost of production by the introduction of the latest 
machinery, by encouraging workers to work with their brains as 
well as their hands, and by the adoption of improvements and quicker 
methods, so decreasing cost without the necessity of disturbing the 
standard of living. The president proposed that the policy of the 
Association should be (1) to encourage the investment of capital in 
industrial enterprises by using its utmost endeavours to secure 
stability in industries, both primary and secondary, and by impressing 
on the wage earners that the growth of the country and the continuity 
of employment of its workers depended on capital being assured 
of a fair return on its investments; (2) to urge on the Government 
that taxation on industrial enterprises should be reduced to the 
lowest possible minimum, and that the most urgent necessity for 
the growth of industries was to stabilise conditions so that capital 
might be invested with a reasonable amount of security; (3) to urge 
the amendment of industrial legislation so as to permit of all indus- 
trial disputes being settled by one means only; (4) to urge employers 
to take labour employed in the manufacturing industries into their 
confidence as much as possible by means of workshop committees 
or otherwise, and to encourage workers to take an intelligent interest 
in the economics of the industry in which they were engaged; (5) to. 
make conditions of work in all walks of life as attractive as possible; 
and lastly (6) to pay for work done, where possible, on results. 


The twenty-fourth Convention of the American Mining Con- 
gress, held at Chicago’ from 17 to 22 October, was attended by 
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some 2,500 or 3,000 delegates, approximately 75 per cent. of whom 
represented the coal industry. This organisation is one of technical 
mining engineers, and represents management rather than ownership 
in industry. It is not strictly an employers’ association, but of 
recent years it has taken a keen interest in problems of industrial 
relations. A message from President Harding, containing the 
following passage, was read to the delegates. 


I cannot forbear to suggest that your congress might perform a useful 
service in connection with the improvement of conditions in coal mining. 
A —, variable demanii makes the problem of production difficult, 
especially when it involves an overload of the transportation system 
at a time when that system is least able to bear it. ith both labour 
and facilities lying idle for substantially half of each year, the costs 
of coal are bound to be unsatisfactory to the consumer.. 

Adequate improvement can hardly be expected in the coal minin 
industry until the army of working men and the vast capital engage 
in it find constant employment. I would be glad indeed if your 
deliberations might produce some suggestions of practical value in 
dealing with this difficult problem. 


The Convention responded by adopting resolutions calling for 
the appointment of a committee of mining men to co-operate with 
Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in working out methods and 
plans of mineral production and distribution. In the discussion 
with regard to the relationship between the coal industry and the 
public, and between coal-mine owners and labour, the president 
of the Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Company asserted that the 
policy and programme of the United Mine Workers and the resulting 
uncertainty in the industry were attributable to the leaders of that 
organisation, who had “thrown to the winds all conservatism and 
all sense of responsibility to the public and to the employers’’. 
He accused them of discarding all sense of equity, ignoring all 
economic conditions, all principles of collective bargaining, and all 
moral obligations to the employers with whom they had dealt in 
the past. He thought that the mine owners themselves were partly 
responsible for these conditions, by reason of their countenancing 
the “check off’, by which fines, dues, and assessments of members. 
of the Union were deducted from their earnings, and paid by the 
employer to the union collector. He continued: 


A union that cannot exist on its own merits—on the voluntary 
payment of its dues b y its members —should not be allowed to function 
in this land of free and equal opportunity to all. So I say the operators. 
are to blame, and are belping to carry forward the menace to our 
institutions that I believe surrounds the present pouey of the United 
Mine Workers of America.™, 8° ¥ 353.3: ; 


et 
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The evil effects of cut-throat competition and profiteering in the 
coal business were alike serious, according to the same speaker. 
There is “‘just as much danger to the interests of the nation as a 
whole in cut-throat competition and in selling the coal below cost 
as there is in exorbitant prices”. He said that the inevitable effect 
of such competition was to produce a condition of labour unrest, 
brought about by attempts to reduce wages beneath the level of 
fair remuneration. 

Among the resolutions adopted by the Convention was one 
advocating a programme of sound business education, to bring 
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about a better understanding between labour and capital of each 
other’s problems, with a view to hastening the return to normal 
industrial activity. 


The Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers’ Prolective Association, 
comprising 300 manufacturers owning more than 2,000 shops 
in New York City and employing more than 55,000 union men 
and women workers, held a meeting on 25 October. It was 
decided to substitute the piece-work system for the week-work 
plan, increase the number of working hours, and reduce wages. Part 
of a resolution adopted reads as follows :— 


Tn order to stabilise and bring into the industry a condition under 
which garments may be manufactured efficiently and at prices 
consistent with the times, there must be a radical readjustment of 
industrial standards; therefore, it is 

Resolved that it has become necessary to substitute in the industry 

the piece-work system for the week-work system, to establish an 
increase of the number of working hours in the week, and to fix 
a reduction of the wages of the workers in those branches of the 
industry where, by the nature of the services rendered, it is 
required that they be retained on the week-work system... 

It is expected that when the readjustment of working conditions 
is established as outlined, that the effect will be not only a reduction 
oi the prices of the garments to the consumer, but also, through the 
stimulation of business, that the workers will be evabled to earn an. 
average wage in excess of their earnings under the present week-work 


conditions. 
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Wholesale Prices in Various Countries 


prices in various countries have been brought together. 

Table I gives the figures as originally published. In table I 
the same index numbers have been reduced where possible to a 
common base, viz. 1913=100. The figures are not, however, 
absolutely comparable, as the methods according to which they 
are calculated and the scope and accuracy of the data on which they 
are based vary very greatly from one country to another. Besides 
the lack of comparability arising from the number and nature of 
the articles taken into account, the importance of the markets from 
which prices are collected, and the kind of average (simple average, 
weighted average, or geometrical average), a special difficulty arises 
from the fact that the process of reducing the figures to a common 
base renders them not truly comparable. If the index numbers are 
weighted averages of actual prices they can readily be transferred 
to any desired base. If, however, the index numbers are calculated 
by averaging the relative prices of individual commodities, the index 
numbers transferred to a new base (in this case 1913) are only 
approximations. If, in fact, the general index numbers are merely 
divided by that for the year chosen as the new base, the results 
are not the same as those obtained by calculating for each commodity 
the relative price for the new base, and afterwards taking the 
weighted average in order to get the new index number. Thus 
in the case of certain countries, such as Canada, France, and Italy, 
which employ this method, the index numbers of table II are only 
approximate. 

Tables I and II given below correspond to those published under 
the same heading in previous numbers of the International Labour 
Review, but completed and brought up to date; in particular, the 
figures for South Africa have been revised. 

In previous numbers of the Review attention was called to a 
slight but distinct slackening in the rate of fall during recent months 
in most of the index numbers of wholesale prices. In order to 
make it easier to follow this movement, the table given in the last 
number of the Review, containing the variations in points of the 
general index numbers for the countries for which recent figures 
are available, is repeated below. 


[ the following tables the principal index numbers of wholesale 





(1) For the sake of convenience and of comparison betwen the two 
editions of the Review, the French alphabetical order of countries has been 
adopted in this and the following sections. 
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TABLE III. MOVEMENT OF GENERAL INDEX NUMBERS 
OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


(Base : 1913=100) 





1921 





Countries 
March} April 





Germany : —38 
Official 
Frankfurter 
Zeitung — 9 
Canada — § 
Denmark 
United States : 
Bureau of Lab. 
Statistics 
Fed. Res. Board 
France 
India 
Italy 
Japan 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland 
United Kingdom: 
Official 
Economist 
Statist 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
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The situation can be summed up fairly clearly from this table. 
In most countries for which the September figures at latest are 
available there has been a slight rise during the summer, a rise more 
or less marked, and extending over a varying period. In Germany 
and Poland, however, the movements of prices covered a wider 
range, and are due to quite different causes from those operating 
in other countries. In these countries, as observed in the case of 
retail prices, it is not a question of seasonal fluctuations, but of further 
depreciation of the currency; the fall in their exchange is the dom- 
inant factor. In Canada and Sweden prices have declined. This 
would also be true of the United Kingdom if the official index 
number only had to be considered, but the index numbers of the 
Economist and the Statist both show a slight increase, one in August, 
the other in July. 

From September onwards—August in the case of Denmark 
and Norway—the fall reappears in most countries. The index 
numbers for October-are lower in Denmark, the United States, 
France, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. Prices have increased in Italy and Germany. The October 
figures have not yet been received for Japan and India, where prices 
were higher in the last months reported than for the spring months, 
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nor for Canada and Norway, where they were lower. It seems, 
therefore, that the fall has once more begun after some months of 
interruption, at any rate in most of the countries of Europe and 
America. 

In preceding numbers of the Review it was pointed out that 
the temporary increase of the general index number could be 
assigned mainly to agricultural products, which had shown a marked 
rise, whilst industrial products had hardly been affected. In order 
to indicate this fact clearly the following tables have been compiled, 
giving index numbers for different countries and for similar groups 
of commodities. 

In comparisons of this kind, perhaps even more than in studying 
the tables (Nos. I and II) of general index numbers, the greatest 
caution is necessary. The figures must be taken only as mere 
approximations to what is happening. It would, in fact, be entirely 
wrong to take these group index numbers as accurate and comparable 
measurements. Not only are there the numerous differences in the 
methods of calculation used, the importance of which was pointed 
out at the beginning of this article, but there is also the fact that the 
group index numbers necessarily refer to a smaller number of com- 
modities than the general index numbers. Errors arising from dif- 
ferences of method are partly neutralised by the large number of 
commodities included in the general index numbers, but this does 
not hold for the group numbers. Further, the number of articles 
included in the calculations varies very much from one country 
to another. 

Another difficulty arises from the rather wide divergences 
between the classifications of commodities adopted in the different 
countries. This fact has made it necessary to limit the number of 
countries covered by this investigation and to confine it to the 
really fundamental groups of commodities. The nine following 
countries were finally chosen : Germany (two index numbers), 
Belgium, Canada, the United States (index number of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics), France, Italy, the United Kingdom (three 
index numbers), Sweden, and Switzerland. In each of these cases 
the index numbers make it possible to express by one or two series 
of figures the fluctuations in wholesale prices of foodstuffs, textiles, 
and metals and minerals. An exception has been necessary in the 
case of Canada, where foodstuffs were given four separate entries, 
owing to the way in which the food groups are divided in the Canadian 
indexes. In addition to the three principal tables (IV, V, and VII), 
there are two secondary tables (VI and VIII) relating to hides 
and leather and building materials, which are less complete than 
the other three, but which may serve to supplement the information 
contained in them. 

All the figures given below are based on the same calculations 
as those used in compiling the general index numbers in tables I 
and II. Most of the percentages have been reduced to the base 
1913=100; in the case of Switzerland, July 1914=100. The 
Belgian and Italian index numbers have had to receive separate 
treatment, since there were no data for reducting them to a pre- 
war base. All the index numbers which are higher than in the 
preceding month are printed in heavy type. 
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TABLE IV. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF FOODSTUFFS 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. MARCH TO OCTOBER 1921 





namber tar | April | May | dune | Ja'y | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 





Country commo- 
dities Base: 1913 = 100 








| | 

NY | | 

wegen 1152, 1123 1117 1194 
: art ~ 4 

Frankfurter Zeitung 1195, 1169 ces 1274 

Meat 171, 169) 158) 146) 

\ Dairy produce 175| 161) 126) 124 

CANADA f Fruit and vegetables | ~ pha tees = 169 

Groceries, tea, coffee a oe ml | 


UNITED § Bureau of Labour & 
STATES ¢ Statistics 141) 133) 132 
FRANCE 430 2 ” 
UNITED KINGDOM | 
Official = | oS | 
Statist 225 | 207} 206) 208 
-., § Cereals and meat 204) 204/ 201) 199; 202 
Economist } Other foodstuffs j 203} 194 187) 199] 201) 


| | 
. ( Vegetable products 238; 232! 221; 237) 236) 213) 
SWEDEN } Animal products 29, 231] 217) 206) 227) 230 


SWITZERLAND (') | 220] 224 223 216) 216) 





Base: 1920=100 





BELGIUM ({?) 2) 33| 8% 


2 
{ Vegetable products 9 : j 2| 97/ 100} 107) 114 
ITALY (*)  } Animal products j 2) = 109) 113) 125) — 
| 














(1) Base : July 1914 = 100. 
(2) B —_ : end of 1920 = 100. 
(3) Base : end of 1920 = 100. 

The above table shows that the general fall in food index numbers 
during the first half of 1921 was interrupted by a slight rise in July 
and August, and in some cases even in June. There are two excep- 
tions to this : Switzerland, where the index number was unchanged 
during the summer months, and Belgium, where the index number 
oscillated between 81 and 84 points (base : end of 1920=—100) during 
the spring and summer, after having fallen perceptibly during 
the two first months of the year. In Canada prices have risen only 
in the two main groups (dairy produce, and fruits and vegetables) 
out of the four given in the tables. 

This general rise is sometimes very noticeable, but it is not 
permanent. The index numbers frequently reach a level attained 
three or four months before, and September, in most cases, shows 
a new fall. The Belgian index number is the only one which is still 
oscillating, and the Italian and German numbers are the only ones 
still rising. The German number must, of course, be considered 
quite separately, for the reasons explained above when the fluc- 
tuations in tke general index numbers were being discussed. 

The temporary rise noted during the summer in the general 
index numbers occurs more uniformly in the index numbers of 
foodstuffs only. In particular, in Canada the general index number 
did not rise, while the food index number did, and in the United 
Kingdom, where the three general index numbers did not show at 
all the same fluctuations, the three ‘food index numbers all rose 
during August, or at any rate quite stopped falling. 
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With regard to textiles, it will be seen that the movement is 
very similar to that observed in the case of foodstuffs. 

In all countries in the case of textiles there is an increase lasting 
for one or more months between July and October; the September 
index number has risen everywhere without exception. This rise 
of recent months was not, however, preceded “by such a general fall 
as in the case of the food index number. It is true that the April- 
May increase reported in the United Kingdom is not of much impor- 
tance, for in the official index number it only applies to cotton, and 
in the more general index number of the Statist it is very slight. 


TABLE VY. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF TEXTILES 
IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. MARCH TO OCTOBER 1921 





umber | March | April | May | jane | daly | sun, | Sept | Oct 
a | 


commo- 
dities Base : 1913 = 100 





Country 











- ] j | ' 
Official 321| 1773! 1814) 1985 2193 3070) 4176 
GERMANY j Frankf: Zeit : | 

\ (including leather) 1907| 2153) 2269 2616, 3270) 4578 


CANADA 127} 180) 179, 18]| 183! 


UNITED § (including leather 
STATES and clothing) 181} 180) 179; 179) 187; 190 


FRANCE i 282; 278; 290, 321) 388) 391 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Board of § Colton 183; 179) 180, 176) 213) 225 

Trade ? Other textiles | 17 166 162) 161; 159) 163) 170 


Feonomist 156| 152) 150 156 197) 183 
Stalist 164; 164, 167, 160) 182) 179 








SWEDEN 132 129| 133) 132) 166) 161 


STAND (1) } (including leather) 121} 121) 128) 146) 171] 169 











Base: 1920=100 





"i m 
— } (including leather) | 5 | 60! 63] 64 67) 71 


ITALY (?) 9 47| 46 54 62 














(1) Base: July 1914=- 100. 
(2) Base: end of 1920 = 100. 
(3) Base : 1920 = 100. 


The only other exceptions of any importance are Sweden, with 4 
temporary increase in May, Belgium, where the index number began 
to rise steadily in May, and Germany, where the exchange crisis is 
reflected with special intensity in the prices of textiles, all of which 
are imported. 

The index numbers classified under the heading “textiles” also 
include hides and leather in some countries, in particular Germany 
(Frankfurter Zeitung), the United States, Switzerland, and Belgium. 
The figures in table V, then, are index numbers of even more diverse 
composition than those in table IV. This fact may have a certain 
bearing on the results, for the fluctuations in the prices of hides and 
leather do not absolutely follow those of textiles. This can be seen 
in the following table, which gives index numbers of hides and 
leather for those countries in which index numbers of this group are 
published separately. In the United Kingdom, France, and Italy 
these commodities are included in the “miscellaneous” group. 
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TABLE VI. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF HIDES 
AND LEATHER IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES MARCH TO OCTOBER 1921 





Mar. |April | May | June July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. 
' 


ar ol 





Country 
commodities Base : 1913 = 100 








GERMANY | 

Official 4 1822] 1804 
CANADA 11 118} 115 
SWEDEN — 85| 84 
SWITZERLAND (*) 2 127] 126 











(1) Base: July 1914 = 100. 


The movement differs from one country to another. There is 
a considerable rise in Germany, for the reasons already stated; a 
steady fall in Canada, though much slower in the last month; two 
successive periods of increase in Sweden and Switzerland, the most 
marked of which was in the autumn for the former country and in the 
spring for the latter. There is no very close parallelism between 
these index numbers and those for textiles in the corresponding 
countries. A certain tendency to rise may, however, be found during 
July and September, or at any rate a slackening in the rate of fall. 
It would probably be more interesting if it were possible to follow 
the fluctuations in the prices of leather, especially in the countries 
where they are included in the index number of the textile group, 
but detailed data are only published at present for Switzerland. It 
may, however, be said that a comparison of the series for these 
countries in tables IV and V shows that the leather index number, 
without following absolutely the fluctuations in the index number for 
textiles and leather together, has been moving in very much the 
same way, if the sudden rise in the month of May is excluded from 
consideration. 

To sum up, the examination of the preceding three tables leads 
to the conclusion that foodstuffs and textiles, and to a less extent 
hides and leather, have risen in price quite definitely in all the 
countries during the third quarter of 1921, thus interrupting the fall 
which had been going on during the two previous quarters. 

An entirely different state of affairs exists with regard to the 
movement of prices of industrial products. The following table 
gives index numbers of metals and minerals. In some countries 
they are published in two separate groups, in others in one joint 
group. In Canada and the United States lighting has been added 
to fuel. 

In spite of these differences a general tendency to fall is quite 
evident. The German index numbers are the only ones which have 
been increasing since June, for the reasons already given. In May 
the temporary rise in the British index numbers is explained by the 
miners’ strike, the effect of which on the price of coal was felt even 
in Sweden and Switzerland. On the other hand, there is a slight 
rise in metals in Canada in June, and in metals and minerals in 
the United States and in France in September and October. The 
index numbers for all countries, however, Germany alone excepted, 
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are at a distinctly lower level in September than they were in 
March and April. Table IV, and still more tables V and VI, show 
an entirely different state of affairs. During the period from July 
to September, during which the prices of foodstuffs and textiles in- 
creased noticeably, there was quite a general fall in the index num- 
bers of metals and minerals. 


TABLE VII. INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF METALS 
AND MINERALS IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES MARCH TO OCTOBER 1921 








| No 
| of 
| Com- 
nos Base : 1913 = 100 


ppreeesce L d oil sil 1513 

—_ elals and oi | 

Official Coa! and iron 1696 1671 
Frankfurter Zeitung 1566, 1524 


° [March April May | June} July | Aug. Sept. | Oct 








Metals 145| 147 
CANADA (")f 2f6i (6), light (4) 226| 218 


UNITED Metals and tools ¢ 138} 138 
STATES (*)? Coal (8), light (5) 199; 194 
FRANCE 281; 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Board of} Jron and steel 
Trade ¢ Other metals & minerals 


Economist 
Sialist 








SWEDEN } AMelals 


SWITZERLAND (*) 

















BELGIUM (?*) 
ITALY (°*) 




















(1) Base: July 1914=100. 

(2) Base: end of 1920=100. 

(3) Base: 1920=100. 

(4) No. 1f itemo given in brockets. 


The movement in quite as clearly marked, if not more so, in the 
index numbers of building materials, which are given in table VIIT for 
such countries as publish these figures separately. The fall here 
occurs almost without exception; the slight increases in Belgium and 
Sweden can only be taken as local fluctuations due to special causes. 

The general conclusion is now easily obtained. The rise observed 
in the general index numbers of wholesale prices during the third 
quarter of 1921 (see table ITI) is wholly due to the increase in the 
prices of foodstuffs, textiles, and to some extent of hides and leather 
(see tables IV, V, and VI), or in other words, all foodstuffs and indus- 
trial products which have their origin either in agriculture or in 
cattle raising. With regard to metals of every kind, fuel, semi- 
manufactured metallic products, and building materials, coming 
from mines, yards, and factories, prices are still falling rapidly and 
fairly regularly (see tables VII and VIII). 
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TABLE VIII. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING 


MATERIALS IN DIFFERENT COUNTRIES MARCH 


TO OCTOBER 1921 





Country 


commodities 


Number 
of 


| 


Mar. laprit | May | June} July 





Base : 1913 = 





CANADA 
UNITED STATES | 
SWEDEN | 
SWITZERLAND (‘) | 


218 | 217 
200 
199 
205 











Base : 1920 = 





ITALY (°) 113 | 109 | 107 | 102 95 














BELGIUM (?) 94 93 | 93 87 87 





(1) Base : July 1914 = 100, 
(2) Base : end of 1920 = 100. 
(3) Base : 1920 = 100. 


The movement, however, varies considerably from one country 
to another in intensity and definiteness. It is particularly strongly 
marked in the United States and Canada. It hardly appears at 
all in France, where the fluctuations of the index number are some- 
times in the opposite direction to that expected. In the United 
Kingdom the increase in foodstuffs is of the slightest. In Germany 
the movement is quite different and has no relation to what is hap- 
pening in other countries. In Italy the depreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of money perhaps also comes into play, for the 
rise in foodstuffs and textiles is particularly strong, and the fall 


in metals and minerals especially slow. The general tendency in 
all the countries still, however, remains fairly clear. ' 


Soutu AFRICA 


GERMANY 


AUSTRALIA 


BELGIUM 
CANADA 
CHINA 
DENMARK 
Eaypt 
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Fluctuations 1n Retail Prices and in the Cost 
of Living 


International Labour Review, a résumé is given of the most 

important information which it has been possible to collect 
on this subject. Table I on p. 92 gives index numbers of the 
retail prices of food in various countries. Table II on p. 93 gives 
cost of living index numbers, i.e. numbers which, in addition to 
food, as ageneral rule, include clothing, heating, lighting, rent and 
miscellaneous items. Capital letters (A,B,C, etc.) at the head of 
each column indicate which of these groups are included in the 
enquiry in each country. The tables are similar to those appear- 
ing in previous numbers of the Review, but have been completed 
and brought up to date. 

Some slight changes have been made. In table I, two of the 
Series previously given have been replaced by others. The first 
of these is in Belgium, where index numbers are now given based 
on the consumption of 602 households with an income below 
5 franes a day in 1910, instead of a series obtained by taking the 
average of three index numbers based on the consumption in 1910 


[ this article, as in those which have already appeared in the 
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of three different types of household. There seems reason to 
suppose that the new series lends itself better to comparison with 
those of other countries. The second change is in Poland, for 
which there is given a series communicated by the Polish Govern- 
ment, and containing more recent figures. In table II, two new 
cost of living index numbers have been added, those of South Africa 
and Poland, which have been communicated by the Governments 
of those states. The reader is referred to the notes on these countries 
for details of the methods of calculation used. As before, in order 
to facilitate reading and comparison, the index numbers in both 
tables have been reduced where possible to a common base, viz. 
July 1914=100. 

All the index numbers in the two tables are taken from official 
sources, with the exception of those for Switzerland, which are 
published by the Federation of Co-operative Societies, and those for 
Berlin published by Dr. Kuezynski. A complete list of sources for all 
countries is given at the end of the article. Following the arrange- 
ment adopted in previous articles, the absolute maximum of each 
series has been marked in heavy type. If, therefore, the maximum 
month is not included in the series, no heavy type figures will appear. 

Cost of living index numbers are generally based on a standard 
budget which gives the different quantities of each article con- 
sumed in a given period by what is called a normal working-class 
family. This normal family consists, as a rule, of four or five per- 
sons, the father, mother, and two or three children, whose supposed 
age varies in different countries. The quantities allowed for in 
the standard budget are fixed according to observations made on 
a certain number of working-class families, or according to theo- 
retical calculations based, as regards foodstuffs in particular, on 
the number of calories which are necessary to support life. In 
some countries the basis of calculation is the total consumption 
of the area in question, computed with the help of statistics of 
production, imports, and exports. These different quantities, 
which are invariable, are then multiplied, either by the prices actually 
current at the various periods, or else by the relative prices in relation 
to the selected year. In either case it is assumed that the family 
consumption does not change. The total expenditure so obtained 
is then converted into an index number. 

It is clear that these figures do not measure exactly the cost 
of living. In the first place, they do not include the whole 
expenditure of a family, and secondly, the family budgets on which 
they are based have been considerably modified in the course of 
the war, owing both to government restrictions and to changes 
in the cost of living itself. Certain countries now publish index 
numbers of the cost of living on a post-war basis, of which an account 
will be given in a subsequent article. It may be said, however, that 
index numbers calculated in accordance with post-war conditions 
of living show that computations based on normal pre-war budgets 
generally give figures higher than that of the actual cost of living. 

In the notes on different countries which follow, wherever pos- 
sible, the cost of living index numbers for groups of commodities 
have been given for the latest six months available. A certain 
number of countries limit their investigations on the cost of living 
to foodstuffs. As foodstuffs, form the largest item of expen- 
diture in the family budget, index numbers of movements of 
retail food prices give some indication of movements in the cost 
of living. 
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GENERAL SURVEY 


Great caution is necessary in comparing the index numbers 
for different countries. The methods on which they are calculated, 
the number and importance of the markets under observation, the 
number and nature of articles taken into account, and the base 
period, all vary from one country to another. The results, therefore, 
are not strictly comparable. Comparison between the index numbers 
of the separate groups of commodities is, however, already becoming 
more possible between different countries. 

With regard to fluctuations in food prices, which naturally form 
the most important item in working class budgets (40 to 60 per cent. 
of the whole), it was noted in the last number of the Review(') that 
prices seemed to have risen slightly during the summer months. 
This tendency, however, is now disappearing in several countries. 

The following table shows, for food index numbers alone, the 
number of points by which the index number has fallen or risen 
during each of the months April to October as compared with 
the previous month. Four countries—Finland, the Netherlands, 
Poland, and South Africa—have been included in this table, which 
did not appear in the corresponding tables in previous numbers of 
the Review, because no sufficiently recent figures were available. 
Australia has been omitted, as no figures have been received this 
month. In addition, the most recent available index number for 
each country has been included. This figure, therefore, refers to 
the last month for which the variations in points are given. 


TABLE III. CHANGES IN INDEX NUMBERS FOR FOODSTUFFS IN 
DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 





Latest 


Increase or decrease on the preceding month avail- 


expressed in “ points” able 
xpresse poin A. 


Country number 
(Base : 
July 
Aug. Oct. 1914 
= 100.) 





om 
A 
< 





| 


SO WTSISITANOAOCO ow 


133 


1532 
423 
155 
150 

1324 
331 
181 
461 
561 
290 
161 


South Africa 
Germany (Slalis- 
lisches Reichsamlt) 
Belgium 

Canada 

United States 
Finland 

France (Paris) 
India (Bombay) 
Italy (Rome) 
Italy (Milan) 
Norway 

New Zealand 
Netherlands (Am- 
sterdam) 0 168 
Poland y 53 | +10262 +7628 60728 
United Kingdom ' —14 + 6 --15 200 
Switzerland * — 3 — 6| —83 — 6 198 


ie) 


1+] ]+1+++]+ 
- Pn 



































(1) The index numbers in each case are calculated, not for the month quoted, but 
for the first of the following month. 





(1) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No 3, pp. 62-75. 
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The rise mentioned above is still in progress in six countries 
—France, India, Italy, Finland, Germany, and Poland. In the 
last three countries the increases are so considerable that it is no 
longer possible to attribute them to seasonal fluctuations in prices. 
They are no doubt directly connected with the extreme depreciation 
of the currency in those countries at present, especially in Germany 
and Poland. . 

In Belgium, Norway, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and the 
United Kingdom, prices have again been falling quite definitely, 
after having risen or remained stationary for from one to three 
months. They have fallen steadily in South Africa and New Zealand. 
In the United States the index number rose in July and August, 
fell slightly in September, and remained stationary in October. 
In Canada the summer rise stopped in September, but prices have 
not yet begun to fall. It seems, therefore, that except in a few 
countries the rise in foodstuffs is within sight of its end. 

In the other groups of commodities the same movement as 
before is still in progress, so far as the latest available data allow 
of drawing any conclusion. Clothing is falling fairly generally; 
so, also, are fuel and lighting. Rents are tending to rise, slowly, but 
quite distinctly. This statement obviously again does not hold for 
countries such as Germany and Poland, where successive falls 
in the value of money are reflected in continually soaring prices. 


NOTES ON DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 


SoutH AFRICA 


The cost of living index number communicated by the South 
African Government covers food, heating, lighting, and rent, but 
not clothing and miscellaneous articles. Up to 1920 the standard 
pre-war budget was used in weighting. Beginning with 1921, the 
weighting is based on the general consumption of the articles in 
question, computed from statistics of production, imports, and 
exports for the period 1917 to 1919. These cost of living index 
numbers rose fairly slowly during the war, and more rapidly in 1920. 
The maximum (an increase of 61 per cent.) was reached in October- 
November 1920, after which prices fell fairly rapidly. The latest 
available figures show that in August 1921 the increase was only 
30 per cent. of the pre-war prices, or very nearly the level of 1919 
(see tables I and II). 


GERMANY 


The cost of living index number published by the Statistisches 
Reichsamt covers food, rent, heating, and lighting, but not clothing 
and miscellaneous articles. During recent months, hewever, it 
has been rising rapidly, and has now gone far beyond the maximum 
reached in December 1920 (see tables I and IT). This very rapid 
increase in prices is quite certainly due to the fall in the exchange, 
although it has as yet by no means caught up with the spectacular 
decline in the latter. As before, index numbers have been calculated 
from the data published by Kuczynski, giving the maximum 
cost of subsistence for a family of four persons in Berlin. The 
following table shows that the increase in prices is quite general, 
and that it exists in all the groups. The index numbers in almost 
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all the groups reached entirely new maxima during October. The 
only exception is the clothing group, for which the October 1921 
index is not so high as that of April 1920. It is, however, perceptibly 
higher than in previous months, though it should be noted that 
only two items are included in the group. 


TABLE IV 





Index number 
(Base: Aug. 1913-July 1914= 100.) 





1921 





July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Oct. 





Mk. 


Food 1449 | 1540 | 1592 | 1653 | 1796 
Clothing 1077 | 1077 | 1197 | 1197 | 1436 84 
Heating and lighting 1316 | 1316 | 1316 | 1368 | 1421 27 
Rent 164 182 182 182 182 10 
Miscellaneous 1252 | 1304 | 1357 | 1409 | 1548 89 


Total 990 | 1080 | 1125 | 1177 | 1212 | 1340 386 



































The following table has been prepared from figures of the 
statistical offices of Kiel, Hanover, Nuremberg and Ludwigshafen. 
It gives the fluctuations in the prices of clothing; index numbers 
of the general cost of living, including clothing, have been added 
for purposes of comparison. 


TABLE V 





1921 





Town Base Groups 
April | May | June | July | Aug. 





Kiel July 1914 | Clothing 1604 | 1604 1604 | 1604 1604 
Cost of living | 972 940 1027 102] 1103 
Hanever |July 1914 | Clothing 1076 1007 1C07 1007 1097 
Cost of living 911 887 946 954 1027 
Nuremberg |Jan. 1914 | Clocihing 1620 1612 1585 1585 1629 
Cost of living 861 909 979 1034 1121 
Ludwigs- |June 1914 | Clothing 1632 1642 1638 | 1632 1645 

hafen Cost of living | 1131 1130 1165 1249 1253 
































It appears, therefore, that clothing prices are again rising, after 
their fall in 1920. 


BELGIUM 


The Belgian Government publishes two index numbers for retail 
prices. The first is a non-weighted average of 56 articles of food, 
clothing, fuel, lighting, and miscellaneous articles; this index has been 
rising again during the last three months, after having fallen steadily 
since November 1920 (see table II). The second is a weighted index 
number of 22 articles of food only, and is given for three groups 
of household classified according to daily income in 1910; the first 
those with an income of less than 5 franes (see table I); the second 
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with an income of 5 to 8 frances; and the third with an income of 
8 frances and over a day. ‘The following table gives the results 
for each of these groups of households during recent months. 







TABLE VI 
(Base : July 1914=100) 












1921 





1920 













Income groups 


July| Aug.|Sept. 








Sept.| Apr.| May|June 























Less than 5 francs per day 501} 417) 407) 419) 410) 427) 423 
Five to eight francs per day 499} 417) 404) 414] 405) 422) 419 
Eight francs and over per day 500} 421) 405) 416] 409) 427) 422 

































CANADA 





The cost of living index number published by the Department 
of Labour covers food, heating, lighting, and rent, but not clothing 
and miscellaneous articles. It was noted last month that the index 
numbers for 1 August and 1 September were rising, mainly on account 
of the increase in food prices. On 1 October the food index number 
showed no change, while the general index number indicated a fall. 
One may therefore attribute the increase during the two summer 
months to seasonal causes. 











TABLE VII 
(Base : July 1914=100) 














1921 





1920 














1 July | 1 Aug. 


1 Sept. | 1 April 












148 | 154 





Food 215 | 171 
Heating and 
lighting 207 | 208; 202; 199; 196; 193] 191 —_ 


Rent 134} 138; 139; 140] 141 142 | 142 _ 


















Total 186 | 165 152 | 155] 158 | 155 















































UNITED STATES 





4 In the last number of the Review there were given the general 
if results from the cost of living investigations of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, covering 32 towns. Detailed index numbers are given 
below for six of the principal towns in different States. 
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TABLE VIII 
(Base : December 1914=100) 





1920 1921 1920 1821 1920 1921 











Dec. | May |Sept. Dec. | May |Sept. Dec. | May |Sept. 





Boston Chicago Cleveland 
(Massachusetts) (Illinois) (Ohio) 





Food 174| 142] 152] 171| 142] 152] 172| 137) 148 
Clothing 293 | 250| 219] 259) 223) 186) 256) 227; 191 
Heating and light- 

ing 206 198| 194] 184) 165| 167] 195| 190/ 192 
Rent 126 | 130} 132] 149| 178} 180] 180; 188) 183 
Furniture and 

household goods 326 | 271| 240} 306! 262) 238; 221| 187) 168 
Miscellaneous 197} 196| 195] 197/| 199| 196] 234] 230; 223 


Total 197 | 174| 173 aed 178 | 175} 204| 185] 180 


























New York Philadelphia r~ moo 


Groups (New YorkState) | (Pennsylvania) (California) 





Food 174| 143} 150] 168) 138) 145} 165; 133) 141 
Clothing 302 | 260} 232] 284| 245| 212| 276| 241) 210 


Heating and light- 
ing 188| 196| 192] 196/ 186| 189] 166| 163/ 165 
Rent 138| 142) 144] 138| 144| 147] 115| 122) 124 
Furniture and 
household goods 286 | 257 | 237] 283| 236| 209| 276) 244) 222 
Miscellaneous 216| 218] 218| 222); 219| 216] 185) 184 187 


Total 210| 182} 180} 201; 180) 176} 185| 167| 165 















































Food prices in September 1921 were slightly higher than in 
May. Clothing, furniture, and household goods, on the contrary, 
declined. Fuel, lighting, and miscellaneous articles rose in some 
towns and fell in others. Rents were still rising in all the towns in 
question except Cleveland. The general cost of living index 
number was slightly lower. 


FINLAND 


The cost of living index numbers published by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare on the whole show increases during August 1921. 
Only in the price of fuel is there a slight decrease. No figures have 
been received for the tobacco and newspaper groups, a matter of 
no great importance, however, since each includes only one 
article. 
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TABLE IX 
(Base : July 1914=100) 































































1921 
Groups 

March | April | May | June July | Aug. 

Food 1137 | 1107 | 1117 | 1147 1278 | 1324 
Clothing 1031 | 1022 | 1017 | 1032 1038 | 1059 
Heating 1266 | 1291 | 1269 | 1283. 1278 | 1275 
Rent 418 419 419 535 553 575 
Tobacco 1362 | 1322 | 1311 | 1316 1314 — 
Newspapers 818 818 818 818 818 — 
1027 1008 | 1012 | 1051 1139 | 1175 





HUNGARY 










The cost of living index numbers published by the Confederation 
of Hungarian Trades Unions in Szakszervezeti ertesito are the only 
available data on the subject for Hungary. They are therefore 
given below, but with some reservations, for there is no complete 
information explaining how the figures have been calculated. 
















TABLE X 
(Base : July 1914—100) 








1921 


Groups 











Jan. 





May 


June 





July 





Aug. 





Sept. 























Food 5739 | 4078 | 4424 | 4521 | 5631 | 6116 
Heating and lighting 5308 | 4645 | 4776 | 5094 | 5268 | 5732 
Other household expenses 7389 | 6111 | 6944 | 6000 | 6611 | 6444 
Clothing 9720 | 4937 | 4789 | 5325 | 6189 | 7679 
Rent 167 | 198 | 198 | 198 | 237 | 237 
Miscellaneous 2177 | 7199 | 7199 | 7199 | 7471 | 7471 

Total 4745 | 3683 | 3840 | 3947 | 4597 | 5055 















































As already pointed out in the Review for September 1921, the 
index numbers for all groups were falling generally during the first 
quarter of 1921, with the exception of the miscellaneous group, 
which rose rapidly in consequence of a large increase in taxes and 
other charges. From June to September, however, the movement 
has been in the opposite direction. There has been a perceptible 
rise in all the other groups, while the miscellaneous group has fallen 
slightly. The general index number for September 1921 has accor- 
dingly reached a higher level than it had at the beginning of the 
year, and the cost of living is nearly 500 times the pre-war figure. 











INDIA 


The first number (September 1921) of the Labour Gazette 
published by the Bombay Presidency Labour Office contains infor- 
mation on the method followed in calculating the cost of living 
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index numbers given in previous numbers of the Review. The 
budget contains 17 articles of food, 3 of heating and lighting, 3 of 
clothing, and rent. Foodstuffs are mainly vegetables, seeing that 
most of the population of Bombay is almost entirely vegetarian. 
The weighting is done according to the general consumption in 
Bombay of the articles in question, computed from statistics of 
production, exports, and imports, for the period 1909 to 1914. 
The rent index number is the result of a special enquiry. 


TABLE XI 
(Base : July 1914=100) 





1920 1921 





Groups 
Sept. | April | May | June | July | Aug. 





Food 193 | 154 | 162 | 169 | 174! 177 
Clothing 299 | 253, 260] 263 | 263 263 
Heating and lighting 151 | 177 | 178 | 177] #176/ 176 
Rent 165 165 165 165 165 165 


























Total 192 160 | 167 173 177 180 





A steady rise in the general index number is shown during 1921. 
This is due mainly to the increase in food and clothing prices. Fuel, 
lighting, and rent have been almost stationary. The 1920 maxima 
have not, however, yet been reached. 


ITALY 


The old series of cost of living index numbers in Rome and 
Milan given in tables I, and II based on pre-war budgets, 
show increases once more during recent months. However, the 
new series of index numbers given by the municipal offices of 
different Italian towns and based on a post-war budget as agreed 
on by the Statistical Congress of Milan in July 1920 show less 
pronounced increases. The fall which was quite evident in the 
various towns during the second quarter of 1921 came to an end 
in August and September. 


‘ TABLE XII 
(Base : July 1920=100) 





1920 1921 





Oct. July 





Rome 119 
Turin 106 105 
Milan 110 115 
Florence 104 - 114 
Genoa 110 118 
Venice 106 103 
Cremona 108 
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With regard to Milan, the group index numbers given below 
show that the rise there is due to increases in the price of foodstuffs 
and clothing. The index numbers for the other groups remain 
unchanged. It should, however, be noted that they are based on 
quarterly investigations. 








TABLE XIII 
(Base: July 1920=100) 











1920 








Groups 





Sept. 

















Food 104 






Clothing 115 107 107 82 79 78 82 
Heating and lighting 112 172 172 147 147 147 147 
Rent 100 129 129 129 129 129 129 
Miscellaneous 100 124 124 124 124 124 124 


















Total 106 



































NEw ZEALAND 











The following table gives a different index number from the one 
previously adopted in this note, and still appearing in tables I and 
II. It is calculated by the Census and Statistics Office. This index 
is in the form of an average for the quarter; the earlier index was 
monthly, and gave an average for the six months ending with the 
month in question. The new index has the advantage of giving 
separately the index numbers for each group. Both index 
numbers are based on the current prices for foodstuffs and rent 
in 25 towns in New Zealand, and for fuel and lighting in addition 
in the four principal towns. The weighting is based on the total 
consumption for the period 1909 to 1913 in the four towns only. 






















TABLE XIV 
(Base : 1909-1913=100) 












1920 










4th quarter 





Ist quarter 





2nd quarter 





























Food 


Heating and lighting 


Rent 
Total 






1903 
2003 
1151 


1860 
2027 
1191 






1794 
2079 
1191 









1675 





1666 





1634 































t The above table shows that the general cost of living index 
i; number reached its maximum at the end of 1920, and fell to some 
extent during the two first quarters of 1921. This fall is due entirely 
to the reduction in food prices, inasmuch as rent, fuel, and 
lighting were still rising. 
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POLAND 

The Polish Government has communicated new index numbers 
on the cost of living in Warsaw. They cover food, clothing, heat- 
ing, lighting, rent, and miscellaneous articles, and are weighted ac- 
cording to a theoretical budget. They differ slightly from those 
hitherto published in the Review. In the case of the cost of living 
index number, the difference is due to the substitution of January 
1914 for December 1920 as the base. In the case of the food index 
number, the difference must be due to the actual composition of 
that number, for the figures previously published here were also 
reduced to the base January 1914, but are not the same as the 
present series. According to these new index numbers the cost 
of living is 348 times higher than it was before the war, and food 
prices about 607 times higher (see tables I and II). The following 
table gives index numbers based on January 1921; these numbers 
show the recent fluctuations in food prices in certain towns in 
Poland. 

TABLE XV 
(Base: Jan. 1921=100) 


1921 








Jan. Feb. March April 








Warsaw 100 124 130 124 : 
Bielostok 100 116 120 120 112 
Cracow 100 116 116 117 125 
Lemberg 100 101 106 113 122 
Lodz 100 114 109 101 96 
Posen 100 118 134 131 134 





























Prices have increased, but with some fluctuations, which may 
be due either to lack of precision in the methods used by certain 
towns or to the instability of prices resulting from the violence of the 


present crisis. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

The index numbers published by the Ministry of Labour showed 

declines during recent months. The July rise seems to have 

been only temporary. The fall is very clearly marked in the food 

group; less so in the other groups. Kents, on the other hand, still 
show a slight increase. 

TABLE XVI 
(Base: July 1914=100) 


1920 1921 








Groups 
1 Nov. 1 July | 1 Aug. |1 Sept. 





Food 291 220 | 226 | 225 
Clothing (+) 420 | : 290 | 280] 270 


Heating and lighting(*) | 240 260 | 250; 242 
Rent () 145 | 152] 152 


Miscellaneous (*) 230 210; 210; 210 
Total 276 219 | 222); 220 



































(1) Approximate figures. 
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RUSSIA 


Since the introduction of the new economic policy in Russia 
last April the markets have re-opened and trade has been compara- 
tively free, under certain restrictions. The following table gives 
the latest prices of some of the principal commodities in Moscow 
at the beginning of October, which are published regularly by the 
Bolshevik press. As foreign trade is a state monopoly and as 
private trade in Russia is limited to goods sold by the producer 
in the market, the prices hereafter given are, in fact, the retail prices 
on the Moscow market. 

It should, however, be remembered that prices have no stability 
in Russia, and that the value of an article may vary considerably 
in the course of even a single day. Hence a great deal of trade 
is still done by barter. 

TABLE XVII 











Commodity Oct. 2 Oct. 9 
Roubles Roubles 
Bread (rye) per Ib. 2 ,800 2 ,700 
” (wheat) wate 8 ,300 8 ,500 
Flour (rye) ”  pood (*) 130 ,000 125 ,000 
” (wheat) tal 300 ,000 320 ,000 
Herring (large) 5 ,500 6 ,000 
Beef per Ib. 7 500 8 ,000 
Mutton ue 9 ,000 10 ,000 
Milk ” pint. 1 ,400 1 ,600 
Butter (fresh) - 28 ,000 30 ,000 
Potatoes -. oe 500 550 
Cabbage © 800 7 
Sugar (crystallised) ha 24 ,000 25 ,000 
Salt _ 2 ,900 2 ,800 

















(1) 1 pood = 36 English lbs. approximately. 


From the above it is seen that with a few exceptions the Moscow 
prices rose in the space of a week (from October 2 to October 9) 
by a percentage varying from 2 to 14 percent. The increase on 
pre-war prices goes far beyond anything reached in other countries. 


SWEDEN 

A fairly general rise appears in the cost of living index numbers 
published by the Department of Social Affairs and given in the 
following table. Rent is the only group showing a slight rise on 
1 October. The index number for taxes is unchanged. 


TABLE XVIII 











(Base: July 1914=100) 
1920 1921 
Groups 

1 Oct. 1 Jan. | 1 April | 1 July 1 Oct. 
Food 298 286 247 231 228 
Clothin g 390 355 295 270 250 
Heating and lighting 400 380 316 264 231 
Rent 155 155 155 155 163 
Taxes 290 290 372 372 372 
Miscellaneous 245 245 235 225 220 





281 271 249 236 231 





Total 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 


For certain countries no figures other than those in tables I and 
ll are available. In South Africa the food index number was 
falling up to September, but more slowly during the last two months. 
In Australia the food index number for October was slightly lower 
than that for July. The figures for the intervening months are 
not available. In France (Paris) the food index number rose 
again between August and September. The level reached during 
the latter month is, however, still below the maximum. In the 
Netherlands (Amsterdam) the food index number fell noticeably 
in September, after remaining almost stationary for four months. 
In Switzerland both index numbers fell again after the temporary 
rise in Jul- In Czecho-Slovakia the index number for food and 
fuel ros: very perceptibly during July 1921. For Denmark and 


Norwa, no figures have been received later than those given in 
the last number of the Review. 


South AFRICA 
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EMPLOYMENT anD UNEMPLOYMENT 


—S— 


Statistics of the Unemployed 


of trade unions in different countries or among workers 

insured against unemployment, which was given in the 
Review for December (‘), has been continued in the present issue, 
and brought up to date. 

The table shows for each of ten countries the number of workers 
covered by the returns and the percentage of that number unem- 
ployed at the end of the month. In addition, for certain countries 
an index number of unemployment is given, showing the percentage 
which the number of days of unemployment in a week or a month 
bears to the number of days which could have been worked during 
the same period, i.e. to the number of workers included in the returns 
multiplied by the number of working days in the period under consid- 
eration. For Germany and the Netherlands these indices are cal- 
culated and published by the authorities. For Belgium, Norway, 
and Sweden they have been calculated on the basis of the officia! 
returns. It should be remarked that the Netherlands index only relates 
to workers actually able to work ; that is to say, from the total 
number of workers insured against unemployment or of members 
of trade unions reporting on unemployment a deduction is made 
of persons unable to work on account of military service, strikes, 
lock-outs, sickness or other disability, accidents, and imprisonment. 
In the other countries this deduction is not made and it follows that 
their index of unemployment is less exact than the Netherlands index, 
and tends—other things being equal—to be lower than the latter. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that these figures do not 
correctly represent the total amount of unemployment in the different 
countries. Authoritative statistical data for estimating with any 
degree of precision the number of unemployed in any country do 
not, in general, exist. Even in the United Kingdom, where the 
statistics derived from compulsory unemployment insurance returns 
cover over 12,000,000 workers, there is not a complete return of 
the number of persons totally unemployed at any given time. As 
regards under-employment or short time—the system under which 
workers work for a reduced number of days per week or hours per 
day—the data are even less reliable. In fact, for many countries 
no statistics exist. 

As shown in the Review for January 1921(*), any international 
comparison of unemployment statistics is prevented by differences 


T” table giving statistics of unemployment among members 





(1) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, p. 80. 
(2) Ibid., Vol. I, No. 1, Jan. 1921, p. 118. 
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in the scope of the returns, in the definition of unemployment, 
and in the reliability of the figures. The table, however, gives some 
indication of the fluctuations of unemployment in each country 
and allows of an international comparison of the extent of these 
fluctuations. 

The countries included in the table are those which publish 
statistics of persons unemployed in relation to the number of persons 
in employment. In other countries the official statistics, usually 
derived from labour exchange returns, only give the numbers 
unemployed. In order to give some indication of the position in 
certain of the more important countries omitted from the table, 
recent statistics derived from labour exchange returns or unem- 
ployment relief funds are appended below, together with unem- 
ployment relief returns for Germany. 


1,200 |144.5/12,2U0U/ 124.4) -—— 
1,442 /15.6)12,200/12.8/ — 


GERMANY 


The number of persons entitled to unemployment relief is publish- 
ed regularly in the Arbeitsmarkt-Anzeiger. The following figures 
show the position at the beginning of each month since May 1921, 
and the latest available returns. 


Number entitled 
Date to relief 


May 1921 394,262 
June ” 357,352 
July 314,475 
Aug. 268,342 
Sept. 233,006 
Oct. 189,407 
29 Oct. si 123,638(*) 
(1) This figure relates only to places with a ee of 10,000 and over. The cor- 


responding return on 1 October was 152,202. his, however. includes the return for 
Leipzig, which is not included in the figure for 29 October. 


FRANCE 


According to the Journal Officiel the total number of unemployed 
persons remaining on the live register at employment exchanges 
was as follows : 


End of June 21,070 
o 6 Jaly 19,995 
»  ™” August 20,253 
24 September 20,436 
29 October 14,969 
26 November 19,590 


The following returns of out-of-work benefit are also published 
by the Journal Officiel. 





Number of employment funds Stember of persons ia 


Date receipt of benefit 





Municipal | Departmental 





1] 120 50,575 
5 Aug. 11 125 37 ,226 
2 Sept. . 128 27 364 
11 118 20,830 
11 100 16,518 

5 75 12,374 
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It is pointed out that benefit is not paid to workers on short 
time, and that even as regards total unemployment the figures 
cannot be considered complete owing to the fact that many districts 
are without unemployment funds. Such as they are, the returns 
indicate that the unemployment crisis which began in May 1920 
reached its climax in February-March 1921, after which its effects 
became steadily less marked. The increase in the number of un- 
employed persons in November is partly due to a seasonal dimin- 
nution in the demand for labour. 











ITALY 


The Ministry of Labour publishes in the Bollettino del Lavoro 
statistics of the number of persons unemployed and on short time 
in the country, and of the number of persons in receipt of relief. 













Number totally Number 
Date unemployed on short time 
1 May 1921 250,145 69,270 
1 July ss 388,744 238,940 
l1Aug. ” 435,194 226,515 
1 Sept. ” 463,108 218,327 
1 Oct. 473,216 — 










SWITZERLAND 


Statistics compiled from returns supplied by employment 
exchanges have been published by the Federal Labour Office in 
the Schweizerische Arbeitsmarkt since February 1920. According 
to the most recent returns the number of applicants on the live reg- 
ister at the end of the month and the number of persons partially 
employed were as follows. 












Date Number totally Number on 
unemployed short time 
End of June 1921 54,039 76,116 
. es 55,605 79,888 
» » Aug. = 63,182 74,309 
» «=o» NOt. - 66,646 69,421 
spp OC. ‘. 74,238 59,835 
















NOTES TO TABLE 









Germany: Reichsarbeitsblatt. 


The percentages of unemployed refer to the last working day of the 
last week of each month. Only unions paying unemployment benefit 
if are included. The figures do not cover workers on short time, of whom 
i there are a relatively large number in Germany as a result of the legisla- 
tion in force. 
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Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


The figures show the number of persons who were out of work for 
three days or more during a specified week in each quarter; the 
cover unemployment due to sickness and other disabilities. Unions whic 
do not pay unemployment benefit are included. Unions of workers in 
permanent employment, such as railwaymen, or of casual workers, such 
as dockers, are excluded. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail. 


The figures are obtained from the returns of the unemployment funds, 
which are the official controlling bodies of unemployment insurance 
offices. They refer to the last working day of the ay and in certain 
cases include workers on short time. The very high percentage of 
unemployment is possibly due to the inclusion of workers unemployed 
during the week as distinct from those unemployed on a fixed day of the 
week. If so, this would explain the great difference between the index 
of unemployment and the percentage of unemployed. 


Canada: The Labour Gazette and Employment. 


The figures refer to the last working day of the month. They in- 
clude unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger. 


The figures are derived from trade union reports, combined with 
returns of the Central Employment Bureau. They are compiled every 
Friday, those for the last Friday of the month being given in the table. 
Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. 


Massachusetts: Massachusetts Industrial Review. 


The figures refer to the last day of each quarter, and cover 
unemployment due to “ lack of work or material ”’, and to “‘ unfavourable 
weather”. They include unions which do not pay unemployment 
benefit. Statistics are also published showing the numbers unemployed 
owing to sickness, trade disputes, etc. 


Norway: Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Oentralbyra, 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include only 
unions which pay unemployment benefit. 


Netherlands : Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


The figures are weekly averages over a period of four or five weeks. 
Unions which pay no unemployment benefit are included. The figure 
for numbers covered is exclusive of workers totally unemployed during 
the week owing to strikes, lock-outs, sickness or other disability, military 
service, etc. 


De Vakbeweging. 


The returns are obtained by the Nederlandsch Verbond van Vakver- 
eenigingen from its affiliated unions. The figures refer to the first 
day of the month, and are shown in the table against thé preceding 
month. The Federation also publishes statistics of short time. 
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o 
United Kingdom: The Labour Gazette. 


The trade union figures refer to the last working day of the month 
and only relate to unions which pay unemployment benefit. Trade unions 


ee 


of workers in regular empleyment, such as railwaymen, are not included. 
The figures for October 1920 and April, May, and June 1921 are ex. 
clusive of coal miners, owing to the stoppage in the industry at these 
dates. 

The figures for insured workers give the number of persons wholly 
unemployed whose unemployment hooks were lodged at employment 
exchanges on the last Friday of the month. 


aan tar etme 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include unions 
which do not pay unemployment benefit. The index number of unem- 
ployment is based on the returns of those unions only which report 
the number of working days lost. The percentage of workers unem- 
ployed is considerably heavier in these unions than in the total of all 


unions reporting. 
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Notes on Migration 


in the Review from month to month a summary of the more 

salient events relating to migration. The present article, 
for instance, gives a summary of immigration legislation in the 
United States, at the same time indicating the trend of opinion on 
questions relating to immigration. The activities of the British 
Government in conjunction with the oversea Dominions are also 
noted, and developments in the policy of Argentine and Japan are 
given. The recent and rather extensive efforts of the shipping 
companies to improve the conditions under which emigrants are 
foreed to travel are considered at some length. 


[’ is the purpose of the International Labour Office to publish 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


According to a statement published by the Bureau of Immigration 
on 30 August last, 805,228 immigrants were admitted to the United 
States for the fiscal year ended 30 June 1921, as compared with 
{30,001 for the previous fiscal year, and an annual average of 
1,034,940 for the five years 1910 to 1914. The number of emigrants 
leaving the country during the year was 247,718, as compared with 
288,315 for the preceding year. These figures do not include either 
non-immigrant aliens or non-emigrant aliens. The significance 
of these figures is brought out by comparison with the number of 
aliens who will be admitted in the year 1921-1922, under the provisions 
of the Act of 19 May 1921. This will be a maximum of 355,825, as 
the Act limits the number of aliens of any given nationality admitted 
to the United States to 3 per cent. of the number of persons of 
that nationality living in the country at the time of the census of 
1910. In reality the number will be very much less, because 
many of the countries which have the right to the largest quotas 
for various reasons will fail to reach the maximum allowed. 

The restrictions of this Act are felt mainly by Jewish immigrants 
and by those from eastern and south-eastern Europe. At the time 
of the 1910 census most of the foreign residents in the United States 
were natives of central and north-western Europe (Belgium, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom), while in recent years the great majority 
of the immigrants have come from other parts of Europe (Italy, 
Greece, Poland, Russia, the old Austro-Hungarian Empire, etc.). 
The effect of the new Act is to allow the admission of 197,577 immi- 
grants from the countries of central and north-western Europe, and 
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158,248 from the rest of the world. The so-called “ old ’’ immigration 
is therefore favoured at the expense of the “‘ new” immigration. 
Many difficulties have arisen in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act. Twenty per cent. of the total number admissible in 
the year are allowed to enter the United States in any one month. 
Each American port has a certain proportion of the quota for each 
country allotted to it, and already on 8 August a number of 
immigrants in excess of the July and August quotas were detained 
in various American ports. The Commissioner-General of 
Immigration thereupon issued an order to the effect that they were 
to be admitted under personal bond and charged to the year’s 
totals. On 15 October the year’s quota was already exhausted 
for the Atlantic Islands, Palestine, Spain, Turkey District, and 
Smyrna District, and the October monthly quota for Africa, 
Jugo-Slavia, Greece, New Zealand, Portugal, and Syria. 

The right of the Commissioner-General of Immigration to make 
regulations dividing into twelve monthly parts the annual quota 
of each nationality admissible under the Act, as well as to detain or 
exclude aliens in excess of this quota, was challenged by a Greek, 
who applied for a writ of habeas corpus on the grounds that the law 
was being unfairly construed, that the aliens deportation was 
unfair and discriminating, and that he should be detained and given 
priority on the next month’s quota. The Judge of the Federal 
Circuit Court dismissed the writ, holding that the fixing of a quota 
for each month was made essential by the terms of the Act, and that, 
as there is a proviso giving preference as far as possible to certain 
classes of immigrants, it follows that there must be power to exclude 
arrivals in excess of the monthly quotas. 

Additional responsibilities have necessarily been placed upon 
the shipping companies, which have to take all rejected immigrants 
back to the point of departure, and there has been a great deal of 
racing among the ships of different companies, each one being 
desirous of arriving first at the beginning of each month and landing 
its passengers. Immediately before the new law came into force 
very large numbers of intending emigrants arrived, and were detained 
for some time, at various European ports, awaiting an opportunity 
to leave for the United States. It is reported, for example, that in 
June there were over 3,000 emigrants held up in Antwerp, owing 
to the fact that the steamers were able to take far fewer emigrants 
on board than was anticipated. Many of these emigrants had 
already travelled considerable distances from their homes. 


Bills before Congress 


The legislation in question in the United States has met with 
both strong support and vigorous criticism. Many Bills have been 
introduced in Congress to amend it in various ways. While most 
of these Bills represent merely the personal opinions of the 
members of Congress who introduced them, there are others which 
are representative of a certain body of opinion. The Bill (H.R. 
7804, 16 July 1921) introduced by Mr. Albert Johnson, Chairman of 
the House Committee on Immigration and WNaturalisation, is 
intended “to provide for the more thorough supervision of 
immigration by the passport visa system”. This would require 
every alien entering the United States to present a passport issued 
by a government whose political existence is recognised by the 
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Government of the United States. It is prescribed that immigrant 
inspectors are to be appointed as vice-consuls at American consulates 
at points from which emigrants leave for the United States. While 
large powers are given to the inspectors to grant or refuse applications 
of intending immigrants, this does not remove the need of 
examination by immigration officials and by medical authorities 
on arrival at the United States ports, nor will it relieve transporta- 
tion companies of responsibility and duties imposed upon them by 
law. Aliens, however, have thesame right of appeal against decisions 
of inspectors as they would have if rejected at a United States 
port, such appeals being made through the official channels of 
the Department of State. The Bill contains the usual provision 
as to excludable classes of aliens. 

Another Bill, which represents a certain type of opinion in the 
United States, is that introduced by Senator Thomas Sterling, of 
the Senate Committee on Immigration. This Bill (S. 1253, 27 April 
1921) embodies the views of the National Committee for Constructive 
Immigration Legislation. The principies of this committee are 
stated (*) by Mr. Sidney Gulick, the honorary secretary, to be the 
annual admission of ‘‘only so many as we can assimilate and American- 
ise, and also so many as we can steadily and wholesomely employ 
without lowering American standards of labour and living’. The 
Bill aims at setting up an immigration board to determine how 
many immigrants of any nationality and racial group shall 
be admitted to the United States. Expressed concretely, the 
number to be admitted in any year is in no case to exceed 10 per 
cent. of the number of American-born citizens whose father or 
mother belong to the national and racial group in question and 
of naturalised citizens of that group, as shown by the last census. 
Certain relatives of persons living in the United States are to be 
admitted, even if the quota is already complete. The board is to 
forbid all immigration from any country the government of which 
refuses or omits to “recognise the full and complete American 
citizenship of every person born in the United States”. This 
Bill, and also another (H.R.7542, 1 July 1921), introduced by 
Congressman Kelly of Pennsylvania, provides for a system of 
inspection of emigrants, not only at seaports, but at inland points 
of departure. 

The Sterling Bili also contains the usual enumeration of excludable 
classes, and prohibits immigrants smuggling their way into the 
United States, with the exception of those who can prove “that 
they are fleeing from religious or political persecution, and afford 
reasonable expectation that they will be law-abiding citizens’. 
A considerable part of the work of the board under the Bill will 
consist in carrying out a programme of Americanisation and natur- 
alisation of immigrants, and prosecuting studies of industrial condi- 
tions abroad affecting emigration. An important feature of the 
Bill is the clause repealing all special laws dealing with Chinese 
immigration; Asiatic immigration will in future be covered by the 
general provisions of the Act. 

One or two points are worthy of note in connection with these 
Bills. One is that difficulties with other governments regarding 
the right of American officials to examine and inspect intending 
emigrants on foreign soil might possibly be encountered unless 


(1) Cf. The Nation, 2 Feb. 1921, p. 178. New York. 
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a previous arrangement has been arrived at between them and the 
United States Government. The International Emigration Com- 
mission set up by the International Labour Organisation (*) took 
up this whole question. This aspect of the immigration question 
was also referred to by Mr. Tittoni, President of the Italian 
Senate, in a lecture delivered by him on 24 August to the Institute 
of Politics at Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts (°). 
He suggested that the faithfulness of Italy in complying with the 
strict requirements of American law should perhaps give her the 
right to ask that unilateral action should be replaced by 
co-operation between the two countries. More recently the official 
organ of the Commissioner-General of Emigration of Italy (¢) 
criticised the provisions of the Bill introduced into the American 
Congress by Mr. Kelly of Pennsylvania for its failure to understand 
“the limits beyond which American law cannot go without violating 
international law... In so far as it aims at the organisation of an 
official American service in foreign ports, {the Bill] is assuming an 
object which is outside the powers of American legislation”. In 
the United States also this matter is being carefully considered (5). 

The Kelly and Sterling Bills would benefit the intending 
emigrant more than Mr. Johnson’s Bill. The latter provides only 
for examination at the port of embarkation; the former Bills make 
provision for inspection in the country of origin. This would be a 
great advantage to persons travelling from countries without 
seaports, such as Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary, Austria, Switzerland, 
etc., who in many cases have long journeys before they reach the 
port of embarkation. 

Emigrants even now have generally to submit to a physical 
examination under the direction of an American consular officer 
at ports of embarkation. This examination is made, however, under 
the authority of the quarantine law, and does not preclude the 
necessity of another examination at the port of disembarkation. 
In Canada, on the other hand, the United States maintain full 
staffs of immigration officers, who conduct examinations in Canada 
precisely as if the applicants had presented themselves at the frontier. 
These officers are subject to the same rules and procedure as those 
operating in the United States. Moreover, the Canadian immigra- 
tion authorities exercise similar functions in the United States. 









































Bills affecting Foreign-born Residents 






There are also Bills before Congress which are of interest to aliens 
who have already been admitted and who are resident in the United 
States (*°). They are concerned principally with the Americanisation 
of immigrants. Thus a Bill has been introduced into the House 
by Mr. Towner (H. R. 7, 11 April 1921) and into the Senate by Mr. 
Sterling (S. 1252, 27 April 1921) to appropriate $7,500,000 to 















ot (2) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 3, Dec. 1921, pp. 85-110. 
iB! (3) New York Times, 25 Aug. 1921. 

(4) Bolletino della Emigrasione, Aug.-Sept. 1921, p. 598. Rome. 
(5) Frances A. Kettor: Future Immigration, in the North American 









F F Review, July 1921, Philadelphia. The point is made that such efforts 
te i on the part of the American Government will be misunderstood, and in 
_ any case the matter will less concern the amount of immigration than the 


status of aliens in foreign countries. 
(6) Foreign-Born, Aug.-Sept. 1921, pp. 278-279. NewYork. 
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encourage the States in this task. Immigrants are to be taught 
“to speak and read the English language and to understand and 
appreciate the government of the United States and the duties of 
citizenship ”. Another Bill, introduced into the House by Mr. Fess 
(H. R. 5837, 5 May 1921) and into the Senate by Mr. Kenyon (8. 1607 
4 May 1921), aims at the establishment of a Department of Public 
Welfare. It provides that a Division of Education shall be created, 
and shall look after ‘“ the instruction of children and illiterate 
adults, the training of teachers, and the Americanisation of those 
persons in the United States who lack knowledge of our language 
or institutions’’. Again, a Bill has been introduced into the House 
by Mr. Upshaw (H. R. 2488, 12 April 1921) to make it unlawful to 
circulate any publication issued in the United States in any foreign 
language, “‘ unless said publication shall carry in parallel column a 
full and accurate translation of the same in the English language ” 

Several proposals (7) are also made for the amendment of the 
Act of 29 June 1906, which established a Bureau of Immigration 
and Naturalisation. Mr. Johnson, Chairman of the Committee 
of the House on Immigration, has also introduced a Bill (H.R. 5346, 
27 April 1921) on this subject. It aims at reorganising the Bureau 
in such a way as to authorise it to “ provide for the guidance, 
protection, and better economic distribution and adjustment of 
our alien population ”’. Section 5 of the Bill would compel every 
alien in the United States to register annually at a cost of $2; at the 
time of his registration the alien would be obliged to give a consider- 
able amount of information of a personal nature. Another 
proposal, put forward by Mr. Mills (H. R.5886, 6 May 1921), is that 
all aliens should be compelled to register at the immigration stations, 
that an alien may request a certificate stating that he is qualified 
for citizenship (this certificate to remain valid for not more than six 
months), and that no alien who cannot speak English shall be 
naturalised. Another is that embodied in Mr. Hickey’s Bill (H.R. 
6157, 12 May 1921) to the effect that every alien shall be compelled 
to register with the immigration authorities and submit a statement 
of his desire to become a citizen of the United States, that he will 
learn the English language and become acquainted with the form 
of government and institutions of the country, and obey its law. 
No alien shall be eligible for citizenship in the absence of such a 
record. Within two years he must make declaration of intention 
to become a citizen, or be deported Within another three years 
the declarant shall meet all requirements of the law relating to 
naturalisation and citizenship, or be deported. An immigrant 
must, therefore, become an American citizen within five years of 
his arrival in the country or he will not be allowed to remain. 


State Legislation 


With regard to State legislation (*) the following Acts and Bills 
of the year 1921 may be noted. In California an Act has been 
passed providing for classes of instruction in citizenship for applicants 
who have filed declarations of intention to become citizens of the 
United States. In Pennsylvania an Act has been passed on: the 
— of licenses to sell steamship tickets. It is laid down that no 





(7) Ibid. pp. 279-280. 
(8) Ibid. Oct. 1921, pp. 309-310. 
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steamship or railroad companies shall receive deposits of money 
on account of the sale of steamship tickets. It is stipulated also 
that every person or corporation applying for a license to sell such 
tickets shall cause a copy of his application to be advertised in one 
daily newspaper of general circulation in the country in which he 
intends to do business, and also in the legal journal of that country, 
once a week for four consecutive weeks. The application itself must 
be accompanied by a list of the steamship lines for which the appli- 
cant is authorised agent, this list not to contain less than three such 
lines. 


Care of Immigrants in American Ports 


The Commissioner-General of Immigration has appointed an 
advisory committee serving without compensation to conduct 
an enquiry in regard to institutions of public welfare engaged 
in working for the benefit of newly arrived immigrants. 
This work is at present entirely done by voluntary organisations, 
and the function of this committee is to find out how the 
United States Immigration Bureau can organise a satisfactory 
system under its own control. There are, at present, a multitude of 
bodies at work at Ellis Island, New York City, where the great 
bulk of immigrants land. Each of these organisations is limited 
in its scope, and there is almost certainly overlapping in certain 
directions and lack of activity in others. 


HYGIENIC MEASURES ADOPTED AT PORTS BY SHIPPING 
COMPANIES 


One of the questions which is occupying the special attention of 
public authorities and other persons dealing with immigration is 
that of hygiene and care of the emigrant on his journey. The 
International Emigration Commission adopted several resolutions 
on the question (*). Various shipping companies have taken 
action in this matter. At Cherbourg and Havre large emigrant 
hotels have recently been constructed. Near Southampton the 
North Atlantic shipping companies are establishing a large ‘‘ home ” 
for emigrants in which there will be accommodation for 2,800 persons. 
At Danzig conditions have also been improved, and the institutions 
already existing in Hamburg and Bremen are beginning to function 
once more. 

At Antwerp a steamship company, which carries a large num- 
ber of emigrants passing through Belgium in transit, opened a 
large disinfection establishment in September 1921 at a cost of 
about one million Belgian francs. There are also four hotels for the 
reception of emigrants and one for quarantine purposes. While 
the institution in question is intended for emigrants who embark 
on the ships of the line to which it belongs, it is also, on payment, 
at the disposal of other cempanies which take emigrants from the 
port of Antwerp. The examination of emigrants on departure by 
the port authorities and the representatives of the United States 
quarantine service is carried out in this establishment. 


(9) International Labour Review, Vol. 1V, No. 3, Dee. 1921, pp. 85-110. 
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When the emigrants, who come mainly from eastern Europe, 
arrive at Antwerp, generally from 100 to 300 at a time in special 
trains, they are taken by the company’s agents to the emigrants’ 
reception hotels, where they remain until they have been bathed, 
disinfected, and fumigated. This is all done in special rooms, those 
for men and women being absolutely separate. The emigrant 
is carefully examined for vermin or disease of any kind, washed, 
rubbed with oil, and generally cared for. All his clothes and 
luggage are sent to disinfecting rooms. No communication 
whatever is allowed between arriving emigrants and those who 
are ready to depart. As soon as disinfection is complete, the 
emigrants are sent with their luggage to special buildings, called 
quarantine hotels, where they await embarkation under the 
supervision of the company in agreement with the American 
quarantine authorities. If they have to wait a considerable time 
before obtaining a passage and have to go into the town, they are 
obliged to leave the quarantine hotel, and are not admitted again 
until they have been once more disinfected. 


MIGRATION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


The majority of those persons who migrate from the British 
Isles go to other parts of the Empire. For example, during the first 
nine months of 1921, 165, 581 British subjects left permanent residence 
in the United Kingdom to take up permanent residence in non- 
European countries. Of this total, 61,630 went to British North 
America, 30,307 to Australia and New Zealand, 10,095 to British 


South Africa, 6,322 to India and Ceylon, and 4,855 to other parts 
of the Empire, making a total of 113,209 migrants to the Empire ; 
while 47,568 went to the United States, and 4,804 to other foreign 
countries, a total to places outside the Empire of 52,372. The 
Irish go mainly to the United States, the vast majority of other 
British migrants to the Dominions and colonies. 


Decisions of the Imperial Conference 


A conference (7°) on state-aided Empire settlement was held 
in London from 28 January to 4 February 1921 by representatives 
of the British Government and of the Governments of Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand; Viscount Milner, representing the 
British Government, stated that the object of the conference was to 
advise upon a policy of oversea settlement which should tend to 
bring about the best distribution of the man-power of the Empire 
and so to develop and strengthen the whole Empire. He pointed 
out that oversea settlement should not be regarded as a means of 
dealing directly with abnormal unemployment in the United 
Kingdom at any given moment, but as a means of remedying 
fluctuations of trade by developing the country’s best markets and 
of permanently minimising the risk of unemployment throughout 
the Empire. 





(10) CoNFERENCE OF PRIME MINISTERS AND REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
Unitep KinGpoM, THE Dominions, AND Inp1A, held in June, July, and 
August 1921. Summary of Proceedings and Documents. (Cmd. 1474). 
London, H.M. Stationery Office. Aug. 1921. 
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The special attention of the conference was drawn to the 
successful results attending the Australian and New Zealand system 
of nominations for assisted passages of relatives or friends in the 
United Kingdom by settlers already established in those Dominions, 
as well as to the very satisfactory working of the Canadian system 
of settling and supervising state-aided and other suitable children 
from the United Kingdom. 

Proposals were submitted to the conference by the chairman 
of the Oversea Settlement Committee, and were approved. They 
were to the effect that the British Government should co-operate 
with the oversea Governments in a comprehensive policy of Empire 
land settlement and Empire-directed migration extending over a 
period of years, and to this end should contribute up to a maximum 
of £2 millions in any year toward land settlement schemes, assisted 
passages, and such other kindred schemes as may commend 
themselves to the governments concerned. The assistance to land 
settlement is to take the form of advances to settlers up to a 
maximum of £300 to each settler, the advances to be made through 
the oversea Governments concerned or through specially approved 
private organisations, and repayments collected by them. The 
repayments will be devoted to further advances to new settlers. 
In so far as expenditure not recoverable in the form of advances may 
be involved in training or allowances during training, the British 
Government will share this with the oversea Government or private 
organisation concerned, the amount so spent being deducted from 
the amount available for loan purposes. 

The British Government will normally assign about £ 1,000,000 
to land settlement. In allocating this money as_ between 
different schemes it will be guided primarily by the merits of the 
schemes both from the point of view of the number of settlers they 
can deal with for a given British contribution, and still more from 
that of the arrangements for training, future prospects of the settler, 
social amenities (group settlements), etc., and, other things being 
equal, by the desire to afford all the Dominions an equal opportunity 
of developing their resources and strengthening their man-power. 

The British Government will assign the balance of its contribution 
to assisted passages, including, if necessary, outfit and landing money 
allowances. As regards passages, it was suggested that one-third 
of the passage money should be given as a.free grant, and one-third 
as an advance, the latter to be increased up to two-thirds in special 
cases where the governments concerned are agreed as to the 
desirability of the assistance being given and as to the prospects 
of repayment. The cost of the assistance so given should be divided 
equally between the British Government and that of the Dominion 
concerned, the latter undertaking to collect the advances on behalf 
of the British Government. Contributions to schemes of child 
emigration or settlement are to be wholly in the form of grants 
and not of loans. If any Dominion would prefer some other scheme 
instead of a joint contribution to assist passages, the British 
Government will consider the allocation to such scheme of the 
amount it would otherwise have contributed to assisted passages in 
respect of settlers proceeding to that Dominion. 

In view of the commitments of His Majesty’s Government to 
its ex-Service men up to the end of 1922, and of the arrangements 
already made by other governments for their own schemes of assisted 
passages, it is not contemplated that the general scheme for assisted 
passages referred to above should come into operation before the 
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middle of 1922 or the beginning of 1923. All settlers receiving 
assistance under any of the above schemes will be subject to selection 
and approval by the British Government and by the Government 
of the Dominion concerned. Preference will be given, as far as 
possible, to ex-Service men. 

As a part of this scheme of co-operation, the Dominion 
Governments will make special arrangements for the reception, 
distribution, and initial supervision of British settlers, who should, 
as far as conditions permit, be given preferential treatment over 
foreign immigrants. The British Government, on its side, will 
undertake to make the necessary corresponding arrangements for 
furnishing information and advice and for carrying out any policy 
with regard to oversea settlement and emigration that may be 
agreed upon. The conference also passed resolutions to the effect 
that, in cases where money for expenses overseas is advanced to 
settlers from government funds, the money should be paid to the 
oversea Representative in the United Kingdom on the settler’s 
account and transmitted overseas for payment to the settler on 
arrival, and that the bonus system, that is, the system of recruiting 
settlers by means of per caput bonus payments to third parties, 
should be abolished as from 1 July 1921. It was also decided that in 
future the expressions “‘ emigration ”’, “ immigration ”’, “‘ emigrants’’, 
and “‘ immigrants” should be confined to movements to and from 
countries outside the Empire, while for migration within the Empire, 
such expressions as ‘“ oversea settlement ’”’ and “ oversea settlers ”’ 
should be used. 

The above proposals were submitted to the conference of Prime 
Ministers and representatives of the United Kingdom, the Domi- 
nions, and India, which was held in London in June, July, and 
August 1921. The conference of Prime Ministers approved the 
report. The South African representative wished, however, to 
make it clear that the limited field for white labour in South Africa 
would preclude co-operation with the Union Government on the 
lines contemplated by the other Dominions. 

The conference also recommended to the Governments of the 
several Dominions that they should consider how far their existing 
legislation on the subject of land settlement, soldier settlement, 
and immigration may require any modification or expansion in 
order to secure effective co-operation, and should work out, for 
discussion with the Government of the United Kingdom, such 
proposals as may appear to them most practical and best suited to 
their interests and circumstances. 


Australian Immigration Plans 


In reply to a resolution of the New Settlers’ Conference held in 
October at Melbourne, Mr. Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, stated 
that, if the Government could secure the support of the people, the 
co-operation of the States, and the control of the land required, they 
would be prepared to give the country the lead in a big scheme. It 
might cost from fifty to a hundred million pounds, and large loans 
would be required, but Australia could finance that. Immigrants, 
Mr. Hughes said, should be employed primarily on development 
works and given an area in which to settle, uncoddled. He was 
unable to agree that only men with farming experience were 
desirable. Immigrants should also include young men of a robust, 
energetic type. 
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At the beginning of November, the scheme was discussed at a 
conference of State Premiers. The Premiers agreed to formulate 
concrete proposals indicating how much unoccupied land they were 
prepared to make suitable for settlement, and the extent of tho 
employment they would guarantee on this "and other work in order 
to give a definite assurance to prospective immigrants. 


Emigration Debate in the House of Commons 


An important debate on the subject of Empire settlement took 
place in the British House of Commons on 3 November, when the 
Government asked for and secured an additional £330,000 for this 
purpose for the fiscal year 1921-1922. Mr. J. R. Clynes, chairman of 
the Labour Party, spoke in favour of emigration, and said it was 
right that the state should assist, so that labour could be “‘ shifted 
from the place where it cannot be used to the place where it can 
be used’. It was the duty of the Government to see “ that those 
who leave these shores and land in some remote part of the Empire 
are not deceived, are not, when they land in a remote country, left 
stranded, unaided, without that assistance and that general sense 
of help which should be continued until they are properly placed in 
a position to earn their daily bread”. He pleaded earnestly, 
however, for labour, both in Great Britain and in the Dominions, 
to share in the supervision of the arrangements for emigration and 
immigration, and added that if that were brought about it would 
remove the opposition and suspicions of those who are the opponents 
of immigration in other countries. 

Mr. E. Wood (Under-Secretary for the Colonies), referring to the 
protection of emigrants, said that with the consent and co-operation 
of the Dominions, the bonus system of payment for recruiting by 
results to third parties, had practically disappeared. He also 
mentioned the existence of the New Settlers’ League in Australia, 
which, although unofficial, ‘‘ works in the closest conjunction with 
the Government, and is intended to permeate and have representa- 
tion all over Australia as an organisation with which the newcomers 
can get into touch, and be, as it were, a settlers’ friend all over the 
Australian continent”. There were three things necessary, Mr. 
Wood continued, if the policy of Empire migration was to be a 
suecess: (1) close co-operation between governments; (2) good 
organisation and machinery, including selection; (3) the cordial co- 
operation of organised labour. Regarding the latter point, hesaid 
he was sure the Oversea Settlement Committee would welcome 
the opportunity of strengthening the representation of official 
Labour on the committee. 


SNCOURAGEMENT OF JAPANESE EMIGRATION 


The Japanese Government has decided to give a subsidy of 
100,000 yen to the Oversea Enterprise Joint Stock Company (Kaigat 
Kogyo Kabushiki Kaisha) for the purpose of encouraging emigration. 
The company carries on propaganda with a view to making known 
the conditions prevailing overseas, and assists emigrants in various 
ways, such as giving instruction during the voyage. The 
Department of Home Affairs has issued an Order to the police 
authorities of certain cities, towns, and villages to give all possible 
help to emigrant families intending to settle in the coffee plantations 
in Brazil, which is considered a desirable country of immigration. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF IMMIGRATION IN THE ARGENTINE 


It is reported in the Argentine press that the Buenos Ayres 
Association of Labour (Asociacion del Trabajo), which is an 
employers’ organisation ("'), is proposing to send a delegation to 
Europe to enquire into the means of organising emigration to 
Argentina on systematic lines. It is stated that Italian emigrants 
are principally wanted. The proposal is that a company or syndicate 
should be formed with the object of attracting to the country a 
healthy population, which would be guaranteed industrial and agri- 
cultural employment, and also the possession of land divided 
into small agricultural holdings. 





(11) The views of the International Building Trades Congress, held in 
Brussels about the middle of October, concerning certain problems of immigra- 
tion are briefly referred to in the International Labour Review, Vol. Tit, 
No. 4, Dee. 1921, p. 591. 
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The Joint Board of Sanitary Control 
in the New York Ladies’ Garment Industries (’) 


HE Joint Board of Sanitary Control in the New York ladies’ 
garment industries was set up in 1910. It consists of seven 
members, two of them being nominees of the manufacturers, 

two of the trade unions, and three representing the general public. 
It is empowered to establish standards of sanitary conditions in 
the industry, which standards the manufacturers and the unions are 
pledged to maintain. In 1921 it exercised its powers in 3,800 shops 
employing, according to season, between 65,000 and 85,000 men 
and women, in approximately equal numbers. As a working example 
of successful industrial self-control, it is considered to be unique, 
not only because of the co-operation of employers and employees 
improving the actual conditions under which work is carried on, 
but also because it recognises the importance of the general public 
in the determining of such conditions. 

The garment industry by its nature lends itself to contracting 
out. In earlier days this practice, with its consequent sub- 
contracting and sub-sub-contracting, resulted in much of the work 
being done in the homes of the workers, and in small improvised 
workshops in lofts or sheds. In New York, owing to the large number 
of Russian-Jewish immigrants, many of whom were skilled tailors, 
and still more of whom were desirous of learning the trade, the labour 
force was plentiful, unorganised, and therefore cheap. Under 
these circumstances the New York garment industry in the last 
century became notorious for its ‘‘ sweat shops’’. Dr. A. 8. Daniel, 
speaking before the annual meeting of the National Consumers’ 
League early in 1901, described .a tenement which he said was typical 
of the thousands in which home work was being done on the East 
Side of New York. 


The apartment consists of three rooms, two opening on an absolutely 
dark air-shaft, the other on a narrow yard; at midday only does any light 
from the outside penetrate this apartment, and then only the outer room, 


(1) The substance of this article was furnished by Dr. George M. Price, 
Director of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. See also Jomnt Boarp 
or SANITARY CONTROL OF THE CLOAK, SUIT AND SKIRT, AND DRESS AND 
Waist Inpustries : Ten Years of Industrial Sanitary-Self Control; Tenth 
Annual Report, by George M. Pricr, M.D. New York, Union Health 
Center Building, 131 East 17th Street. 1921. J. M. Bupism and George 
SouLe: The New Unionism in the Clothing Industry. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. 1920. 
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for a short time. At other times kerosene oil lamps or candles are used. 
Two families (consisting of eight peony this apartment... Their 
hours are as long as they can hold their heads up or they have any work 
to do... It requires two hours for one person to finish a pair of trousers, and 
by yo combined efforts they earn 30 to 50 cents a day, or rather in twenty- 
our hours. 


Dr. John H. Pryor, giving evidence before the Tenement House 
Commission on 16 November 1900, stated: “In New York City 
alone there are in the tenement houses constantly 20,000 
consumptives.”’ Dr. Hermann M. Biggs proved that the dust 
in such houses was infectious, and that experiments had shown 
that it produced tuberculosis in animals. Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
President of the New York Consumers’ League, on the same 
day stated: ‘“ The clothing industry is one of the most degraded, 
if not the most degraded, of all the industries ”’. 

A large number of clothing workshops were open to similar 
criticism. They were overcrowded, badly ventilated, badly 
illuminated, lacking everything but the most rudimentary 
conveniences, and almost completely unprotected against fire, a risk 
to which the industry is particularly subject. 

In the struggle against low rates of pay, long hours, and insanitary 
workshops, the efforts of the workers were naturally directed almost 
exclusively to improvements in wages and hours. In the great 
strike of 1910, however, the insanitary conditions of the workshops 
were made a prominent feature of the newspaper agitation, and the 
real importance of factory sanitation as a problem of the industry 
was presented at the subsequent conferences between representative 
employers and the unions held under the chairmanship of Louis D. 
Brandeis (*). At one of these conferences the attorney for the 
the employers suggested the institution of a joint board of sanitary 
control. As a result of further discussions a number of general 
principles were enunciated. They may be summarised as follows : 


That an industry is responsible for the conditions existing in its 
establishments. 

That it is futile to expect improvement in industrial conditions by 
state legislation and enforcement. 

That it is the duty of an industry to control, supervise, and improve 
the sanitary conditions of its establishments without depending upon 
outside agents. 

That the general public is directly and vitally interested in the 
sanitary conditions existing in an industry. 

That decent sanitary conditions of the workshops is a debt which 
manufacturers owe to the public and to the workers. 

That an efficient and permanent improvement of conditions in 
industrial establishments can be brought about only by the efforts and 
through the co-operation of the employers and the workers, and by the 
assistance of the public; in other words, by industrial self-control. 




































As a consequence, the protocol laying down the terms of agreement 
contained an article which read as follows : 


The parties hereby establish a Joint Board of Sanitary Control, 
to consist of seven (7) members, composed of two nominees of the 
manufacturers, two nominees of the unions, and three who are to 
represent the public. Said Board is empowered to establish standards 
of sanitary conditions to which the manufacturers and the unions shall 








———$———— 








(2) Mr. Justice Louis D. Brandeis was appointed a Justice of the 
Supreme Court in 1916 by President Woodrow Wilson. 
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be committed, and the manufacturers and the unions obligate themsel ves 
to maintain such standards to the best of their ability and to the full 
extent of their power. 


The best proof of the usefulness of the Board of Sanitary Control 
is that it continued to function with the consent and financial support 
of both unions and employers when the protocol was abrogated. 

The activities of the Board, now in its eleventh year, are divided 
into four sections—sanitary, medical, fire-drill, and education. 
Its methods of work are interestingly original, and, as the results 
amply demonstrate, effective. 

From the outset it was realised that the success of the Board 
would largely depend upon its educational activities. This 
education has been conducted through personal interviews by the 
inspectors, through sanitary certificates, through bulletins, journals, 
leaflets, and other propaganda, through conferences with employers 
and leaders of workers, through lectures, through the press, through 
exhibitions, and by every means available. To impress the workers 
themselves with their personal concern and responsibility in the 
matter, sanitary shop committees are formed. These consist of 
the shop chairman and some three or five members of the shop. 
It is their duty to see to the maintenance of sanitary conditions 
in their own workshops. To fit them for this work they are given 
special instruction in sanitation during a six weeks’ course at the 
office of the Board. 

The system of sanitary supervision inaugurated at the beginning 
has been adhered to throughout the last ten years. Every half- 
year a thorough inspection of the 3,866 workshops is made in respect 
of the safety measures and fire protection provided, and the sanitary 
conditions prevailing. The whole industry is then divided into 
four classes : Class A, those shops where no defects whatever are 
found; Class B, those where defects of minor consequence only 
exist; Class C, those where defects mainly in fire protection are 
discovered; Class D, shops with a large number of defects. The 
city is then divided into districts, and each district placed under the 
supervision of an inspector. The inspector’s duty is to make 
repeated re-inspections of the shops in his district, visiting D shops 
every week if necessary, C every one or two weeks, and leaving 
the shops in B and A classes to be visited in his spare time— once 
a month, or as often as he may be able to reach them. At each 
inspection the inspector interviews the employer and the shop 
chairman, points out to them the defects which were noted in previous 
inspections and any new defects found, and urges them to remove 
those defects and thus advance the shop from Class D to C, and to 
Band A. At each inspection some defects are found to have been 
removed, so that after a time there remain a comparatively small 
number of shops in which some important defects have not as yet 
been removed ; to these the inspector devotes his whole attention. 

At the general inspection in October 1920 there were found 
only the following percentage of shops with minor defects :—Lights 
unshaded, 2.71 per cent.; no first-aid kit, 4 per cent.; common cups 
used, 3.33 per cent.; common towels used, 2.19 per cent.; shops 
without dressing rooms, 0.46 per cent.; water-closet appartments 
improperly separated, 0.49 per cent.; water-closet apartments not 
lighted, 2.87 per cent.; water-closets dirty, 15.15 per cent.; shops 
with dirty walls, 10.13 per cent.; shops with dirty floors, 6.95 per 
cent.; shops with no receptacles for rubbish, 1.11 per cent. 
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In connection with this system of sanitary inspection the Board 
has set up a nursing and first-aid service which instals and maintains 
first-aid equipment in each shop and instructs the workers in the 
methods of first-aid. The Board likewise furnishes experts on light 
and ventilation to those who are in need of such advice. 

Complementary to the campaign for sanitary workshops is the 
movement for awakening a “ health consciousness” among the 
workers. Certain of the local unions of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union now own, manage, and finance a Union 
Health Centre, whose services are at the disposal of the 85,000 
members of that union in New York City. The nucleus of this 
organisation was provided by the health, medical, and dental services 
instituted by the Joint Board of Sanitary Control. The aim of 
the Centre is to teach the worker the precepts of right living and 
the conservation of health, to train him in the knowledge of how 
to make and how to keep his shop and his home sanitary and hygienic, 
to carry on a constant propaganda for periodical physical 
examinations, for proper diagnosis and early treatment of ailments, 
and for a general prolongation of life. Further, the Centre seeks 
to supply the worker with the health information he desires, and 
to serve him in health matters in every manner possible. 

It was found impossible to limit the medical activities of the 
Union Health Centre to preventive medicine alone, there being a 
distinct demand on the part of the workers for a therapeutic clinic. 
The average worker cannot afford the cost of modern scientific 
medical consultation and treatment, nor is he always willing, or 
able, to avail himself of the services given in charitable dispensaries 
and clinics. The local unions of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union have therefore arranged with a number of competent 
physicians to hold therapeutic clinics at the Centre. There is also 
a consulting board of prominent physicians. 

A number of the local unions in New York City, representing 
a membership of about 35,000, have a tuberculosis benefit. They 
tax their members $1 per year for this benefit, which consists of a 
cash payment of from $300 to $500, or treatment at a sanatorium 
for a period of between ten and twenty weeks. In 1917 the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, through its 
incorporated ‘ Union Sanatorium Association ”’, purchased a plot of 
312 acres at Otisville, where it is proposed to erect a sanatorium 
for tuberculous members of the organisation. 

An important function of the Board is the fire drill service. 
Previous to its activities in this direction fire protection was meagre 
in the extreme. In March 1911 its inadequacy was brought 
prominently before the public notice by the disastrous ‘‘ Triangle 
Fire ’’, in which 147 garment workers, mostly girls, perished. 

In spite of the fact that there is a law in the State of New York 
that fire drills are to be instituted and conducted monthly in every 
shop with more than a certain number of workers, the law is hardly 
ever enforced except in the garment industry. The Joint Board 
of Sanitary Control, with the co-operation of the employers’ 
associations and the labour organisations, has instituted and 
organised monthly drills in about 1,500 of the largest factories, 
in which 65 per cent. of the workers in the industry are found. 

During the first investigation conducted by the Board in January 
and February 1911, covering 1,243 factories, it was found that there 
were 63 buildings without any fire escapes, 236 buildings with badly 
placed drop ladders or none, 150 in which openings to fire escapes 
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were obstructed, and many shops with miner fire defects. By 
the time of the fourth inspection in September 1912 the number 
of shops with no fire escapes was reduced from 63 to 19, those with 
no drop ladders from 236 to 21, and shops with doors opening 
inwards from 1,379 to 738. 

Shop sanitation throughout the whole of industry has made 
great strides during the last decade; and the progress accomplished 
in the garment industry must in part be attributed to this general 
movement. Nevertheless, the fact remains that, starting ten years 
ago as the most backward industry as regards sanitary conditions, 
it is now among the foremost. The character of the industry 
has been entirely changed. The small, overcrowded, ill lighted, 
ill ventilated, unsafe, insanitary workshops with no fire protection 
have given place to modern sanitary workshops. The employers 
have realised that shop sanitation, fire protection, and safety 
measures generally are important factors in industrial efficiency, 
benefiting and safeguarding not only their employees but 
themselves. Among the workers the standard of health and of 
the self-respect which comes from better living and working conditions 
has risen greatly; while the industry as a whole has rid itself of the 
“ sweat-shop ” stigma, and may claim that “ the sanitary conditions 
under the jurisdiction of the Joint Board of Sanitary Control are 
immeasurably better than in factories and workshops in other trades 
and industries in this city and elsewhere ”’. 








SOCIAL INSURANCE 


OOO 


Public Opinion on the new French Insurance Bill 


embodied in the Government Bill on Social Insurance (*), 

laid before the French Chamber of Deputies on 22 March 
1921 by Mr. Daniel Vincent, Minister of Labour, it was 
obviously essential that the Legislature should consider social 
factors as well as economic and technical requirements. It was 
important to maintain, and indeed to develop, the organisa- 
tions already set up by private initiative as part of the present 
system of insurance, to allow them a large measure of auto- 
nomy, and to facilitate the modifications necessary to adapt 
them for the work imposed on them by the application of 
compulsory insurance. In view of the effect of the modifi- 
cations proposed, it was only natural that criticism should 
come, not only from persons interested in questions of social 
policy, but more particularly from the manufacturers and the 
mutual benefit societies who would be called upon to play 
® more important part in social welfare. 

As soon as the final draft of the Bill was published, a 
certain uneasiness arose among the mutual benefit societies 
with regard to the task which it was proposed to lay upon 
them. Hence, through their Council, their national Feder- 
ation, and their Departmental associations, they felt called 
upon to defend their principles and sought to have put into 
the Bill certain guarantees which they considered necessary. 
In industrial and commercial circles some alarm was also 
felt lest the imposition of additional burdens might have an 
unfavourable effect on national production. It was considered 
that the most important question was whether foreign employ- 
ers would make the same concessions as those which were asked 
of French employers. Trade unions, on the other hand, welcomed 
the reform of the social insurance system, as this had long been 
one of their principal demands. They were therefore prepared to 
support the Government Bill, provided that it corresponded 
in its main outlines with their programme and with their 
conception of the guarantees required by the population at 


[ undertaking a reform of so great a scope as that 





(1) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. III, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1921, 
pp. 779 et seg.; The French Government Bill on Social Insurance. 
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large. The medical profession was also closely concerned 
in the problems raised by the Bill, as the system of family 
insurance which it proposes is intimately connected with the 
national organisation of public health. Inasmuch as the 
opinions of these various interested groups embody ideas 
current in most of the states of central and eastern Europe, 
they are of general interest. .The main tendencies of these 
various groups are briefly analysed in the present article. 












VIEWS OF THE MUTUAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES 







Immediately after the Bill had been laid on the table 
of the Chamber of Deputies, the Council of Mutual Benefit 
Societies (Conseil supérieur de la Mutualité) was requested 
by the Minister of Hygiene and Social Welfare to give 
its opinion on the general principles of the Bill and the 
proposed methods of application. The Council accepted the 
principle of compulsory insurance, which the French mutual 
benefit societies had approved at the Orleans Congress, also 
the system of deduction of contributions from wages. The 
Council urged that the principal compulsory sickness and 
invalidity insurance organisations should be—subject to the 
necessary guarantees and conditions of supervision—mutual 
benefit associations freely set up by the insured persons, and 
that the Government should not set up district funds until 
the mutual benefit or trade union funds had had sufficient time 
to organise their own system. The Council also proposed the 
abolition or modification of insurance classes based on earnings 
in favour of uniform contributions and benefits. 

The Federation of Workers’ Mutual Benefit Societies (La 
Fédération mutualiste du travail), from which the Committee 
on Insurance and Social Welfare of the Chamber asked an 
opinion, also declared in favour of compulsory insurance and 
the deduction of contributions from wages. It did not, 
however, agree with the Council in the objections of the 
latter to the classification of insured persons, and it definitely 
supported the grading of contributions according to wages. 
Anxious as it was for the reforms contemplated the Feder- 
ation was willing to accept the Bill as it stands and to be 
heard on amendments in due course. Before submitting 
its observations to the Committee, the Federation made the 
following statement: 
































As we favour the principles of the Bill and its main outlines, we 
particularly desire that the suggestions which we are about to make 
should not be regarded as indicating hostility, but as being intended 
to facilitate such modifications as the Government Bill requires to make 
it as acceptable to those concerned as possible. We therefore declare 
that, if it should be your intention to take a vote on the Bill without 
discussion or to ask for its application by legislative Decree (décret-loi), 
and to proceed immediately afterwards to the consideration of any 
necessary amendments, we would postpone our remarks until a sub- 
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sequent-date. We should be willing to take this course in view of our 
firm conviction of the absolute necessity of insuring the workers of 
the country against all social risks, such as sickness, invalidity, old age, 
and unemployment. 


For various reasons, both practical and other, the Federation 
considered that the figure of 10,000 francs as the maximum 
limit of income for persons liable to compulsory insurance 
was too low, and desired to see it raised to 15,000 or even 20,000 
francs, according to living conditions in the district. It 
called the attention of the Committee of the Chamber to the 
position of persons employed in large industrial centres who 
would be excluded from compulsory insurance because, owing 
to the high cost of living, their wage was slightly above the 
limit. The Federation made various proposals regarding 
invalidity and old age insurance and concluded by declaring 
its opposition to any features in the Bill which might be 
regarded as involving excessive state or bureaucratic control. 


The National Federation of French Mutual Benefit Societies 
(Fédération nationale de la Mutualité frangaise) has also 
been active. After the first criticisms of the Bill had been 
formulated, it made efforts to induce the various mutual 
benefit organisations to study the proposals, and enquiries 
were undertaken with a view to presenting to the general 
meeting of the Federation a report embodying the resolution 
and proposals of the associations of mutual benefit societies 
with regard to the organisations to which the execution of the 
proposed Act was to be entrusted. Members of societies 
in the Federation were asked to give their opinion on the 
Government Bill “‘from the point of view exclusively of the 
moral and material interests of mutual benefit organisations”’. 
Other items in a questionnaire which was circulated dealt 
with the part to be played by mutual benefit societies in the 
application of the proposed system. Without giving all the 
points covered by the report, it is enough to say that the 
members were practically unanimous in admitting the neces- 
sity for compulsory insurance; at the same time they did not 
always agree on methods of application and, in , particular, 
on the proposed system of medical attendance. 


To sum up, it would seem that the attitude of the mutual 
benefit societies is becoming more clearly defined. On the 
one hand, there is a large minority, consisting of the Depart- 
mental associations, which have declared in favour of the 
Bill. On the other hand, the Committee of the National Fede- 
ration has formally declared its opposition to any reform 
which would deprive the mutual benefit societies of the domin- 
ance in the field of social insurance which they now enjoy. The 
Council of Mutual Benefit Societies is maintaining a cer- 
tain liberty of action and appears not unwilling to compromise. 
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OPINION OF EMPLOYERS 


The employers are, naturally, mainly preoccupied with 
the question of their participation in the financial burdens 
of insurance. It would be a mistake, however, to suppose 
that their criticisms are exclusively directed to this point; 
on the contrary, they are anxious to define their attitude 
toward the general principles of the Bill. The General Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry (Syndicat général du Commerce 
et de V Industrie) has decided to make enquiries from all the 
employers’ organisations which belong to it. The following 
questionnaire, together with a summary of the Bill to assist 
the members in replying, was issued : 
(1) Are you in favour of compulsory insurance or of voluntary 
insurance subsidised by the state and the employers ? 
(2) Are you in favour of including all kinds of social insurance 
(except aecident and unemployment) in a single Act as the Bill proposes? 
(3) If the Bill is passed, do you think it should be extended to include 
insurance against accidents and occupational diseases ? 
(4) Is the existing Act concerning pensions for workers and peasants 
generally applied in your organisation, and, if not, why not ? 
(5) Are you in favour of the deduction of contributions from wages? 
(6) Are there employers’ and trade union mutual benefit funds in 
your industry ? 
(7) What is the number and size of such funds, for what risks do 
they provide, and what is their opinion on the Bill ? 
(8) Would you prefer some other form of general insurance, such 
as insurance for all persons with incomes under a certain limit ? 


At a meeting which took place on 10 November 1921 the 
results of the enquiry and the report of the vice-president 
were laid before the General Association. This report was 
definitely unfavourable to the Bill. In the first place, the 
principle of compulsory insurance was held to be “‘contrary 
to French ideas’’; in the second place, the application of the 
proposed system would lay heavy additional burdens on 
commerce and industry, which were already weighed down by 
taxation. The Federation therefore declared itself opposed 
to the Bill. Similar opinions were expressed by an important 
provincial employers’ organisation, the Commercial and 
Industrial League of North-Western France (La Ligue com- 
merciale et industrielle du Nord-Ouest). The League asserted 
that the financial participation of the employers in insurance 
would mean nothing less than the ruin of French trade. Other 
employers’ organisations, such as great federations of the 
building industry, have declared themselves in favour of 
compulsory insurance. At their annual general meeting, 
which took place on 24 May 1921, the textile manufacturers 
stated that the chief necessity was to ascertain whether the 
nations which compete with France would be willing to accept 
the same burdens as those which would be imposed on French 
industry by the new system. 
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OPINION OF THE WORKERS 


The question of social insurance has for many years been 
included in the programme of the trade unions. Many trade 
unionists have studied this problem and have acquainted the 
workers with the technical obligations which form the basis 
of social insurance. The General Confederation of Labour 
(Confédération Générale du Travail) was asked by the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies on Hygiene and Social 
Welfare to state its opinion on the Bill, and therefore appointed 
a special committee, which approved the general principles 
embodied, but submitted the following suggestions. 


Amendments proposed by the General Confederation of Labour 


Admission 


The extension of compulsory insurance to wage earners whose earnings 
do not exceed 20,000 francs per annum, instead of 10,000 francs, as proposed 
by the Government Bill. 

Insured persons whose annual earnings exceed 10,000 francs to receive 
the same treatment as insured persons of the sixth class as regards both 
benefits and contributions. 

The employers’ contribution to be calculated in the same way. 

The raising of the income limit to 20,000 francs to apply also to voluntary 
insurance. 

Admission of wives of insured persons, who are not regarded as wage 
earners (housewives), to any insurance class which they may choore, with 
the right to devote the whole of their contributions to the old age pension. 

Extension of the benefits of the Act to nationale of other countries, if 
they fulfil the necessary conditions. 


Benefits and Objects of Insurance 


Abolition of the waiting period of six months from the coming into force 
of the Act before medical attendance and benefits are allowed. 

Increase of the sickness benefit for the two first wage classes (this would 
be made possible by a considerable increase in the number of insured persons 
in the sixth class, as a result of raising the maximum income limit for 
compulsory insurance). 

Increase of all benefits for these classes, particularly the maternity allow- 
ance and funeral benefit. 

_ Extension of the provision of drugs and medical attendance to persons 
in receipt of invalidity or old age pensions. 

Payment by the state of all sickness contributions of unemployed 
persons in order to avoid interruption of the general insurance qualifications. 


Pensions 


Minimum old age pone to be increased to 1,200 francs, and maintained 


at this amount, in the first place during the transition period, and later 
for all insured persons. 

Pensions to revert to the surviving husband or wife, whether insured 
or not, or to the children under 18. 

The right to add a pension so reverting to an existing survivor's 
pension. 

Extension of the minimum pension of 1,200 francs and of the provision 
Ps —_ and medical attendance to persons in receipt of pensions under the 

ct of 1910. 
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Organisation 


Extension of the aciivity of the local sick funds (a considerable measure 
of autonomy making it possible to augment grants, benefits, and attendance, 
preventive measures, protection for orphans of insured persons, etc.). The 
official bureau should be merely administrative organisations. 

Use to be made of the whole of the funds, except what:is needed for 
current requirements and the reserves which the local funds consider neces- 
sary. Funds to be used for building houses, hospitals, and preventive 
establishments, or for any — ro connected with public welfare. 

Full opportunity to be allowed for the development of social hygiene and 
prophylactic measures. 

Miscellaneous 

Insured persons to be entitled to be represented by their trade union in 
all disputes. 

All provisions and benefits for married persons to be applicable also to 
to persons living openly as married couples. 

ights already acquired by particular classes of workers to be 
maintained in their eutirely. 

Existing pension funds to be allowed to remain, at the request of their 
members, even if they do not fulfil the conditions regarding the minimum 
number of members laid down in Clause 104. 

Application of the Act to the Colonies. 


At the Nineteenth Congress of the Socialist Party in Paris on 
1 November 1921 the members unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of the proposed Act, and decided to instruct 
their parliamentary representatives to accept its principles. 
They also requested their federations and branches, and all 
persons engaged in propaganda for the Party, to encourage 
the spread of knowledge on the question of social insurance, 
and to organise a propaganda campaign for carrying it into 
effect. The Extreme Left is hostile to the proposed system, 
and criticises the collection of contributions from workers. 


ACADEMIC AND SCIENTIFIC OPINION 


Those who have made an impartial study of the economic 
and social effects of the reform have declared themselves 
definitely favourable to it. For instance, the French Section 
of the International Association for Labour Legislation, of 
which Mr. Arthur Fontaine is President, adopted the following 
resolution, after making a careful study of the subject : 

The French Section of the Association considers that France is in 
urgent need of general legislation on social insurance, based on the 
principles of compulsion and solidarity; that it ia just that employ- 
ers and wage earners should contribute to the expenses of insurance; 
that the state should reserve its financial assistance for persons in receipt 
of low wages and for workers who have family responsibilities; and 
that any social insurance system should be administered by autonomous 
— among which insured persons should be able to make a free 
choice. 


The French Section, believing that the Government Bill 
is based on these principles, declares that it “supports it, 
and urgently requests Parliament to pass this reform, which 
is impatiently awaited by all the workers of France’’. 
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This account would not be complete without some mention 
of the opinion of those who have spent many years in working 
for the protection of public health through social insurance. 
Thus Mr. Boissard, Professor of Labour Legislation at Paris, 
who was requested by the Committee on Hygiene and Social 
Welfare of the Chamber of Deputies to study the 
technical organisation proposed by the Bill, regards 
social insurance a8 a necessary complement to wages. In his 
opinion, the Government Bill would bring about a considerable 
improvement in the living conditions of the workers and would 
thus tend to increase production. It would work a moral 
transformation of the system under which wage earners live 
and would encourage mutual help and a spirit of co-operation 
between the various classes of society. Mr. Boissard was 
firmly convinced that in its main outlines the Government Bill 
corresponds to the necessities of the situation. An attempt 
should, however, be made to include in the general organisation 
some provision for ex-Service men which would correspond 
to their special claims on society as a whole. He also hoped 
that mutual benefit societies would be given the place in the 
new organisation to which they were entitled by the results 
which their efforts and initiative had achieved. He was 
further anxious that the system of social insurance should 
advance and encourage industrial organisation. 

Dr. Grinda, reporter to the Chamber on the Government 
Bill, stated that he regarded social insurance legislation, not 
only as @ measure of thrift, but also as one of social hygiene. 
He asserted that, if the Bill came into force, within a few years 
France would have an extensive system of hospitals and 
curative establishments. Social insurance, he considered, not 
only provides the necessary funds for the campaign against 
disease, but also plays an important part in the hygienic 
education of the population. The system of insurance funds 
administered by employers’ and workers’ representatives as 
well as by representatives of the medical profession and the 
Government would result in the most fruitful co-operation 
between the various organisations entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the Act. These organisations would do everything 
in their power to obtain the best results, and in time the 
prevention of disease would become their principal aim. 

Professor Edouard Fuster, Secretary to the Permanent 
International Committee of Social Insurance and Director 
of the Bureau of Public Hygiene of Paris, regards social 
insurance as necessary for the preservation of the vitality 
of the nation. He attaches great importance to insurance 
against the risks of maternity, sickness, and invalidity. This 
would give insured persons and their families far more security 
than old age pensions and relief. As regards the relation 
between social insurance and the improvement of public 
health, Mr. Fuster considered that the reorganisation of the 
medical service should be linked with social insurance in order 
to obtain the best results. 
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The medical profession has raised no opposition to the 
proposed regulations for the organisation of medical and 
surgical attendance. A number of doctors, particularly in 
the provinces, have analysed the principles of the Bill and 
commented on it favourably. A conference of doctors of 
the Departments of Haut Rhin, Bas Rhin, and Moselle, 
which was held recently, declared, by 218 votes to 10, in 
favour of the maintenance and development of social insur- 
ance organisation. 

The doctors of Alsace-Lorraine will no doubt give their 
colleagues the benefit of their special experience, but at the 
same time it would be rash to suppose that the opinion of 
doctors in the Departments corresponds exactly with that 
of the medical profession in the capital. It would appear, 
however, that the doctors of France are ready to make such 
concessions on points of detail as are necessary to protect 
and improve public health. 
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Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States 
and the United Kingdom 


HE United States and the United Kingdom are the two largest 
coal producers in the world, producing between them about 
70 per cent. of the world’s output. Tworecent publications (+) 
of their respective Governments deal with the fatal accidents among 
coal miners, and it is interesting to compare the accident statistics 
of the two countries. 
The following table compares the principal figures as to output, 
workers, and accidents during the years 1913 to 1920. 


TABLE I. COAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 





Output Number Number of Fatality rate 
ae Sens af of workers employed | fatal accidents = 





United | United United United | United | United | United | United 
States | Kingdom States Kingdom | States |Kingdom| States | Kingdom 








1913 |507 ,300/292 ,104|747 ,644 |1,127,890| 2,785) 1,753 
1914 |465 ,996|269 ,988/763 ,185 [1,133 ,746) 2,454) 1,219 
1915 |482 ,412)257 ,316/734 ,008 953 ,642| 2,269) 1,297 
1916 '535 ,476/260 ,532/720 ,971 998 ,063;} 2,226) 1,313 
1917 (591 ,408/252 ,528/757 ,317 {1,021 340; 2,696) 1,370 
1918 |615 ,336|231 ,432/762 426 |1,008 ,867) 2,580) 1,401 
1919 |493 ,884/233 ,496/765 ,000(7)/1 ,191 ,313) 2,317) 1,118 
1920 |585 ,900/232 ,824/775 ,000(1)/1 ,248 324) 2,260) 1,103 
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(1) Provisional figures. 


The most noteworthy facts shown by the above table are that first, 
although the output of the United States is, on the average, more 
than double that of the United Kingdom, the number of workers 
employed is considerably less, the average number of coal miners 
in the United States being about three quarters of a million compared 





(1) Unrrep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF MINES : 
Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 1921. (Technical paper No. 288). — BoaRpD Or TRADE OF THE 
Unitep Kinepom, Mines DEPARTMENT : Mines and Quarries. General 
Report with Statistics for the Year 1920, by H. M. Chief Inspector of Mines. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1921. 
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with over a million in the United Kingdom (*); and secondly, the 
death rate from accidents per 1,000 workers in the United States 
is on an average about three times that in the United Kingdom. 
In both countries a progressive improvement has been witnessed 
in recent years. In the United Kingdom the statistics go back 
to 1873; but in the United States it has not been possible to obtain 
statistics earlier than 1896. The following table shows the average 
death rate from accidents for decennial periods in the United 
Kingdom and for certain periods in the United States. 


TABLE Il. COAL MINE FATALITIES PER 1,000 WORKERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 





United States | United Kingdom 





Death rate per Death rate per 
1,000 workers | Period 1,000 workers 





— 1873—1882 
— 1883—1892 
1894—-1902 ‘ 1893—1902 
1903—1912 . 1903—1912 
1913—1920 . 1913—1920 




















In the United Kingdom a progressive diminution has occurred 
in each decade since 1873. In the United States the diminution 
did not begin till much later. The mortality rate showed a tendency 
to increase up to 1909 and 1910 (when the rates were 3.96 and 3.89 
respectively), but, as shown in table I, a general decline has been evident 
since that date. 


FATALITY RATES BASED ON TIME WORKED 


The above fatality rates, however, are not strictly comparable 
either between the two countries or between different years in the 
same country, owing to the fact that no account is taken of the actual 
days of employment during the year. The average number of days 
worked per year and of hours worked per day differs from time to 
time and place to place, and true mining hazards can be disclosed 
only by corrected fatality rates calculated on a basis of standard 
exposure to risk. In the American publication under review, 
accident rates are calculated on a basis of 300-day workers, and 
also on a basis of 2,000-hour workers. A “ 300-day worker” is 
one who works 10 hours per day for 300 days a year (or 3,000 hours). 
Hence rates worked out by these two methods are really based on 
the same unit, viz. “ hour of work”. The American publication, 
however, states that ‘‘ accident rates are given on a basis of 300 
days to the working year regardless of the number of hours 
constituting a day’s work”. For example, if the average number 
of workers is 600,000, the average number of days worked in the 





(2) For the causes of this great difference in output see International 
Labour Review, Vol. I, No. 1, Jan. 1921, pp. 79-90: The Coal Situation 
1913 and 1919. 
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year is 200, and the average number of hours per day is 8, then 
the number of “ 300-day workers” is apparently 


600,000 x 200 
= 400,000 
300 : 
and the number of 2,000 hour workers is 
600,000 x 200 x 8 
2,000 


The American fatality rates on the basis of “‘ 300-day workers ” 
and ‘2,000-hour workers” are shown in the following table; 
figures for the years 1919 and 1920 are not yet available. 


TABLE III. FATAL ACCIDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 1913 
TO 1918 BASED ON 300—DAY AND 2,000-—HOUR WORKERS 








= 480,000 





Number of Number of Death rate per 1,000 


300-day 2,000-hour 
workers workers 2,000-hour 
workers 








1913 593 ,131 -- 
1914 526 ,598 — 
1915 511 ,598 669 ,639 
1916 565 ,766 726 ,394 
1917 634 ,666 787 ,932 
1918 654 ,973 799 ,927 























No such information is available for the United Kingdom, and 


it is therefore impossible to say how much of the difference in the 
accident rates per 1,000 workers is due to differences in the time 
worked in the mines of the two countries. 


COMPARISON OF ACCIDENT RATES IN OTHER MINING INDUSTRIES 


The following tables (Iv and vy) show the fatal accident rates 
per 1,000 workers employed in metal mines and quarries in the 
United States and the United Kingdom for purposes of comparison 
with those in coal mining. 


TABLE IV. COMPARISON OF FATALITY RATES IN METAL MINES 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 





United States ; United Kingdom 





Number of |Number of Number of |Number of Rate 
workers fatal workers fatal per 1,000 
employed accidents employed accidents workers 





1913 191 ,276 683 
1914 158 ,115 559 
1915 152 ,118 553 
1916 204 ,683 697 
1917 200 ,579 852 
1918 182 ,606 646 
1919 143 ,262 468 
1920 — -- 
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27 ,412 32 
23 ,709 24 
19 ,831 21 
19 ,455 23 
20 ,500 25 
20 ,821 19 
21 ,661 65 
21 ,323 27 
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(1) This high figures is due to one disastrous accident costing 31 lives. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED KINGDOM 


TABLE V. COMPARISON OF FATALITY RATES IN QUARRIES IN 





United States 


United Kingdom 





Number of 
workers 
employed 


Number of 
fatal 
accidents 


Rate 
per 1,000 
workers 


Number of 
workers 
employed 


Number of 
fatal 
accidents 


Rate 
per 1,000 
workers 





85 
95 
74 
58 
56 
67 
46 
54 


183 
180 
148 
173 
131 
125 
123 


106 ,278 
87 ,936 
100 ,740 
90 ,797 
82 ,290 
68 ,332 
75 ,505 


80,909 
78 ,908 
62 ,127 
48 ,196 
43 ,631 
43 ,215 
57 ,076 
67 ,750 
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These figures show that in metal mines and quarries the fatality 
rate is higher in the United States than in the United Kingdom; 
in metal mines the excess is as great as in coal mines; in quarries the 
difference between the two is much less. The British fatality 
rates are of approximately the same magnitude in the three 
groups, averaging between 1.0 and 1.3 per 1,000 workers. 

In the United States, the accident rates are calculated on 
a basis of “ 300-day workers”. As metal mines in the United 
States are active, on an average, 60 days a year longer than coal 
mines, it is obvious that a comparison based on the number of 
workers employed is not a true one: Unfortunately, this basis 
is the only one which is available for the United Kingdom. 


TABLE VI. FATALITY RATE PER THOUSAND 300-—DAY WORKERS 
IN METAL MINES AND QUARRIES IN THE UNITED STATES 





Year Metal Mines Quarries 





1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
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A comparison of the fatality rates in the United States as given 
in tables m1 and vi, which are more exactly comparable since they 
are calculated on a uniform basis of “ 300-day ” workers, shows 
that coal mining is thee most hazardous, the fatality rate per 
thousand 300-day workers averaging almost double the rate in 
quarries and ranging higher than the rate in metal mines, except 
in the year 1917. 
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CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 









Fatal accidents are classified by causes in both the United 
States and the United Kingdom. The classification is not exactly 
the same in the two countries, but sufficiently alike to enable 
comparisons to be made. The following table shows the figures 








































































































































for 1918, 1919, and 1920, the different causes being grouped, so : 
as to render the classification more comparable. 
TABLE VII. COAL MINE FATALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND THE UNITED KINGDOM CLASSIFIED BY CAUSES 
United States United Kingdom 4 
1918 1919 1920 1918 | 1919 1920 
Cause 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
No. |cent.| No. |cent.| No. | cent-} No. | cent.| No. | cent.| No. | cent. 
killed} of {killed| of |killed| of |killed| of killed} of jkilled| of 
total total total total | total total 
| 
Underground 
Falls ofroof orface | 1,294} 50.2) 1,100) 47.5) 1,127) 49.9) 685) 48.9) 589) 52.7, 554) 49.3 
Mine cars 
locomotives 506] 19.6) 384) 16.4' 405 17.9] 263) 18.8) 238) 21.3) 237) 2. 
Gas & dust ex- | | 
plosions 129) 5.0) 191 8.2 164 7.3 160} 11.4 27; 2.4 26; 2. 
Explosives 135} 5.2) 206) 8.9) 127, 5.6 18} 1.3 24 2.2 22; 2. 
Electricity 88} 3.4 69} 3.0 76! 3.4 6) 0.4 6} 0.5 3} «(0.3 
Mine fires 26 1.0 22; 0.9 8} 0.3 4| 0.3 6 0.5 4 0.4 
Miscellaneous 403} 4.0} 108} 4.7) 104 4.6 | 6.7 68} 6.1 89] 8.4 
Total underground | 2,281] 88.4! 2,077] 89.6] 2,011) 89.0] 1,230) 87.8) 958) 835.7) 928) 83. 
Shaft: total 52) 2.0 53} 2.3 56, 2.5 47) 34 45} 4.0 40} 3 
Surface 
Haulage 118° «4.6 93) 4.0 738} 3.5 62 4.4 55 4.9 54) 4.9 ? 
Machinery & 7 | 
boiler explosions 47} 1.8 28) 1.2 283i 1.3 28; 2.0 22; 2.0 49} 4. 
Miscellaneous 82} 3.2 66} 2.9 87, 3.9 34 2.4 38; 3.4 65 = 
Total surface 247) 9.6) 4187) 8.4 193, 8.5) 124; 8.8) 115) 10.3) 138) 12.8) 
ae, a Ss: Sees SE owe j 
Grand total 2,580) 100.0) 2,317) 100.0 2,260) 100.0] 1,401) 100.0) 1,118) 100.0 1,103) 10 



































A comparison of the percentages shows a remarkable 
agreement in the incidence of different accidents. In both 
countries “falls of ground” account for about 50 per cent. of 
the accidents, and in both countries underground and shaft accidents 
together account for about 90 per cent. of all accidents—slightly 
over 90 per cent. in the United States, slightly under in the United 
Kingdom. 










RELATIVE SEVERITY OF UNDERGROUND AND 
ABOVE-GROUND ACCIDENTS 
















The above classification of accidents into above-ground and 
under-ground (including shaft) accidents enables a comparison 
to be made between the fatality rate among underground workers 
and that among surface workers. These rates are published in the 
British statistics, but in the case of the United States they have 
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been calculated from the data given in the publication under review, 
The results are shown in the following table : 


TABLE VIII. FATALITY RATE FROM UNDERGROUND AND ABOVE- 
GROUND ACCIDENTS PER 1,000 PERSONS EMPLOYED 





| United States United Kingdom 





Under-ground Above-ground Under-ground Above-ground 





1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
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Average(?) 3.77 | 1.38 1.38 0.64 











(1) Six years’ average for United States, eight years’ average for United Kingdom. 


The table shows that the progressive improvement in fatality 
rates has been common to both underground and surface workers 
in the United Kingdom, whereas in the United States there is no 
definite evidence of any permanent improvement in these years. 

The table further shows that, taking underground and above- 
ground workers separately, the rate in the United States is a little 
over twice the British rate for surface workers, and nearly three times 
that for underground workers. It should be remembered, however, 
that, as pointed out above, the rate per 1,000 workers does not form 
an exact measure of fatality rates. Accident rates to be comparable 
must be computed on the basis of the number of hours the workers 
are exposed to the hazards of their employment. It is greatly 
to be desired that all accident rates be computed on the basis of 
the 300-day worker or, better yet, on the new standard unit basis 
adopted by the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions and now in use in the United States and 
Canada. This standard method provides for the computation 
of accident frequency rates per 1,000,000 man-hours’ exposure 
(total time worked) and of severity rates (i. e. rates expressing the 
amount of working time lost on account of accidents) on the basis 
of the number of days lost through accidents per 1,000 man-hours 
exposure (*). 








(3) See the description of this method in the following article. 








Frequency and Severity of Accidents in the Iron 
and Steel Industry of the United States 
1907 to 1920 


Labour Statistics has carried on an intensive study of accidents 

in the iron and steel industry of the United States. A 
preliminary analysis of these data for recent years has now been 
made by the Bureau ('). These accident statistics are of especial 
interest and value because of their completeness, their reliability, 
the scientific accuracy of the methods used in their compilation, 
and the thoroughness with which they are analysed and the results 
set forth. 

The tables given below, with an introductory statement to 
make more clear the meaning of the figures, summarise accident 
statistics in the iron and steel industry of the United States. The 
Bureau of Labour Statistics has analysed the data to show both 
the frequency and the severity of accidents. 

The frequency rate is well understood. Originally it was a 
statement of the number of accidents occuring in an industry or 
occupation in relation to the number of employees. This form of 
the rate took no account of the time element in accident exposure. 
An improved form of frequency rate gave consideration to the time 
during which a man was exposed toaccident. In its first improved 
form the rate was a statement of the number of accidents in relation 
to the number of “full year” or 300-day workers, the base being 
1,000 such 300-day workers. In order to arrive at the number of 
300-day workers, the actual number of hours worked during the 
year was first computed. This gives the number of man-hours, 
i.e. the time worked by all employees in terms of the number 
of hours which would be required by one man to do the total amount 
of work. The number of full-time workers was then derived by 
dividing the number of man-hours by 3,000, or the number of hours 
put in by a full time worker, i.e. one who works 10 hours per 
day and 300 days perannum. The use of this method by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics was criticised on the ground that it suggested 


Ff" the past ten or more years the United States Bureau of 





(1) Untrep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, BUREAU OF LABOUR 
Statistics (hereinafter referred to as BuREAU OF LABOUR STATISTICS) : 
Monthly Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3, Sept. 1921, pp. 1-6; Accident 
Frequency Rates in the Iron and Steel Industry by Causes, 1913 to 1920, by 
Lucian W. CHanEy; No. 4, Oct. 1921, pp. 174-176; Accident Frequency and 
Severity Rates for the Iron and Steel Industry in its Principal Departments, 
1907 to 1920, by Lucian W. CHANEY. 

Other publications of the Bureau of Labour Statistics referring to 
accidents and the safety movement in the steel industry of the United 
States are the following: Report on Conditions of Employment in the Iron 
and Steel Industry in the United States, Vol. IV, Accidents and Accident 
Prevention. 1913. Safety Movement in the Iron and Steel Industry 1907 to 
1917; Bulletin No. 234. 1918. These are all published at Washington, 
Government Printing Office. 
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some judgment regarding the proper length of the working day and 
the working year. In order to avoid that misunderstanding, the 
Bureau dropped the standard of the 300-day worker and computed 
accidents in relation to the number of man-hours worked in a year, 
This is a frankly objective standard, which expresses accidents in 
relation to the actual hours of exposure to hazard. The rate may 
be expressed as so many accidents per 10,000, per 100,000, or per 
1,000,000 man-hours; convenience will determine which basis to 
adopt. In its presentation the Bureau of Labour Statistics takes 
as the unit 1,000,000 man-hours. 

An accident frequency rate, which takes account. not only of 
the number of men exposed to hazard but also of the time worked, 
is obviously much more adequate than the mere statement that 
so many accidents occurred per 1,000 employees; the latter rate 
ignores the fact that the length of the working day differs in various 
plants, that establishments differ as to the number of days worked 
by the factory per year, and that hours per day vary from season 
to season and days per year vary from year to year with fluctuations 
in industry. 

On the other hand, the accident frequency rate is manifestly 
inadequate to measure the true hazard of industry. In order to 
measure that hazard a new rate, called the severity rate, was first 
worked out and employed by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics early in 1914 (*), and presented in accident tables and 
charts exhibited at the Panama-Pacific International Exhibition. 
The severity rate attempts to measure the time-loss resulting 
from accidents, by showing the number of days lost from work 
in relation to the number of hours of exposure to hazard. This 
method differs, however, from the frequency method, in that it 
assigns a different importance (weight) to the various kinds of 
accidents in keeping with the different time losses occasioned 
by them. The method of weighting now followed in the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics can be briefly described. Accidents giving 
rise to temporary disabilities followed by complete recovery are 
weighted according to the number of days lost from work, that is, 
the number of working days of incapacitation. Accidents resulting 
in fatalities or permanent total disability are weighted according 
to the working life expectancy of the injured person, which is deter- 
mined roughly on the basis of general life expectancy at the average 
age at which fatal accidents or permanent total disabilities occur; i.e. 
these accidents are weighted according to the number of days’ work 
lost to relatives of the killed or injured person and to the community 
by reason of the worker’s death or permanent total disability. The 
same weight is given to accidents of both these classes. Accidents 
resulting in permanent partial disability should theoretically be 
weighted according to the percentage loss in earning power resulting 
from each specific permanent disability multiplied by the time lost 
on account of permanent total disability. Such a calculation being 
impossible with present available statistics, recourse was had at 
first to the scale of compensation for different types of permanent 
partial disability granted in one of the best State accident insurance 





(2) Bureau or Lasour Statistics: Monthly Labour Review, Vol. III, 
No. 1, July 1916, pp. 6-17; New Method of Computing Accident Rates. 
Also Accidents and Accident Prevention in Machine Building, by Lucian 
W. CHANEY; Bulletin No. 256, pp. 16-25. 1920. Both published at Washington 
Government Printing Office. 
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laws, the scale of compensation in the law having been reduced to 
days lost from work. Dr. Royal Meeker, then United States 
Commissioner of Labour Statistics, brought the question of the 
proper basis for rating the severity of injuries before the Committee 
on Statistics of the International Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions. The Committee, after careful study 
of all pertinent data, including existing tables rating permanent 
injuries in percentages of total disability, agreed upon the percentage 
ratings given in the following table. 


TABLE I. SCALE OF TIME LOSSES FOR WEIGHTING INDUSTRIAL 
ACCIDENT DISABILITIES 





Degree of 
disability 
as percent. 
of perman- 
ent total 

disability 


Nature of injury 





Death 

Permanent total disability 

Arm above elbow, dismemberment 

Arm at or below elbow dismemberment 

Hand, dismemberment 

Thumb, any permanent disability of 

Any one finger, any permanent disability of 

Two fingers, any permanent disability of 

Three fingers, any permanent disability of 

Four fingers, ary permanent disability of 

Thumb and one finger, any permanent disability of 
Thumb and two fingers, any permanent disability of 
Thumb and three fingers, any permanent disability of 
Thumb and four fingers, any permanent disability of 
Leg above knee, dismemberment 

leg at or below knee, dismemberment 

Foot, dismemberment 

Great toe or any two or more toes, any permanent disability of 
One toe, other than great toe, any permanent disability of 
One eye, loss of sight 

Roth eyes, loss of sight 

One ear, loss of hearing 

Both ears, loss of hearing 




















The basic data concerning the relative importance of accidents 
having thus been established, the number of accidents of each kind 
as reported is multiplied by the assumed factor or number of days 
lost from work; these results are added, and the total is divided by 
the number of man-hours of work in thousands. The final result is 
the average number of days lost per annum per thousand man-hours of 
work or exposure to hazard, and is known as the accident severity rate. 


Taking up first the question of frequency of accidents in the 
iron and steel industries of the United States, the study of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics in question indicates “that the influence of 
accident prevention effort as thus far developed is felt, as far as 
frequency is concerned, with practical uniformity in all of the prin- 
cipal cause groups’. From 1913 to 1920 the percentage of decline 
in accident frequency was as follows: all accident causes, 60 per cent. ; 
machinery, 55 per cent.; vehicles, 52 per cent.; hot substances, 56 per 
cent.; handling, 61 per cent.; miscellaneous causes, 72 per cent. 





(3) For an account of the work of the Committee on Statistics see 
Bureau or LAsouR Statistics, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ACCIDENT 
Boarps AND Commissions, Committee on Statistics and Compensation 
Insurance Cost: Standardisation of Industrial Accident Statistics; Bulletin 
No. 276. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1920. 
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Table II shows accident frequency rates by causes for each of the 
years 1913 to 1920. 


TABLE Il. ACCIDENT FREQUENCY RATES PER 1,000,000 Hours’ 
EXPOSURE FOR ACCIDENT CAUSES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUs- 
TRY OF THE UNITED STATES, 1913 TO 1920, BY YEARS. 





Accident causes 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 
| ! 
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Machinery 
Working machines 
Caught in 
Breakage 
Moving material 
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in 
Cranes, etc. 
Overhead 
Locomotive 
Other hoisting 
apparatus 
Vehicles 
Hot substances 
Electricity 
Hot metal 
Hot water, etc. 
Falls of person 
From ladders 
From scaffolds 
Into openings 
Due to insecure 
footing 
Falling material not 
otherwise speci- 
fied 
Handling 
Object dropped in 
handling 
Caught between 
object handled 
and some other 
object 
Trucks 
Lifting 
Flying _ particles 
from tools 
Sharp points and 
edges 
Tools 
Miscellaneous 
Asphyxiating gas 
Flying objects not 
striking eye 
Flying objects 
striking eye 1.3 
Heat 7 - 
Others 2:2 2°2 


Grand total 58.3 | 42.0 | 41.7 | 44.2 | 34.4 | 28.9 26.2 | 23.1 
Number of workers |147 ,052|112 ,027|127 ,238|173 ,798|185 ,210| 77 ,138|165 ,724|175 435 
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While the table indicates that there has been a falling off in the 
frequency of accidents in the industry in the last seven years, a 
study of the accident severity rate tells a somewhat different story. 
“In any large volume of data the controlling factor in the frequency 
rates is the number of minor injuries. This may be true to such 
an extent as completely to obscure the real and important consider- 
ations.” This observation is illustrated clearly by the data presented 
in table III and in more detail in table IV. Table III shows in 
parallel columns the frequency and severity rates for the different 
departments of the steel industry for the years 1907 to 1920. To 
illustrate, in the case of the Bessemer department of the industry, 
the accident frequency rate declined from 89.8 per million hours’ 
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exposure as the average for the five years 1910 to 1914, to 56.7 for 
the years 1915 to 1919, while the accident severity rate actually 
increased from 6.4 days lost per accident to 6.9 days for the same 
5-year period. The same thing occured in the electrical depart- 
ment, in the heavy rolling mills, and in yard work. 

The two rates also tell entirely different stories as to the relative 
hazards of the different departments of the steel industry. From 
the point of view of frequency of accidents, the Bessemer department 
ranks first; from the point of view of severity it comes fourth; on 
the other hand, blast furnaces do not figure at all among the four 
departments ranking highest as respects frequency, but generally stand 
highest as respects severity. From the point of view of severity, 
the departments of the steel industry which have the heaviest score 
against them are the blast furnaces, open hearth, electrical, and 
Bessemer departments. These four departments rank among the 
first four for the years indicated in the table. On the other hand, 
from the point of view of frequency of occurrence of accidents there 
is found to be considerable diversity, the leading departments, 
for the years covered, being generally the Bessemer, fabricating, 
foundries, open hearth, and unclassified rolling mill departments, 
in the order named. 


TABLE III. COMPARISON OF ACCIDENT FREQUENCY AND SEVERITY 
RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
BY DEPARTMENTS OF INDUSTRY, 1907 To 1920. 





1907 | 1910-1914 | 1915-1919 | 





Fre- | Sever- Fre- | Sever-| Fre- | Sever- 
quency ity quency ity quency ity 
rate rate rate rate te rate 











All depart- 
ments 
Blast furnaces 
Bessemer 
Open hearths 
Foundries 
Heavy roll- 
ing mills 
Plate mills 
Sheet mills 
Tube mills 
Unclassified 
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Wire drawing 
Electrical 
department 
Mechanical 
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Yards 
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(1) Preliminary figures subject to correction. 





TABLE IV, ACCIDENT RATES IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY AND ITS PRING 
DEPARTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1907 To 1920. 





Accident frequency /|Accident seve 
Number of cases. rates (cases per 1,000,000) (days lost per/ 
hours’ exposure). hours’ exp, 
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industry, and of Per- 
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Blast furnaces : 
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126 ,582 366} 22,578 
1915 to 1919. 136 ,166 312} 15 ,287 
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1907 cesece 967 5 383 
1910 to 1914, 28 ,101 146 7 ,367 
1915 to 1919. 25 ,645 ; 112 4 ,262 
1920 * 2 ,433 2 333 
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Factory INSPECTION IN AUSTRIA IN 1919 












The Report of the Austrian Industrial Inspectors on the work 
done in 1919‘ contains returns from the divisional inspectors and 
from the two special inspectors, dealing respectively with the 
building trade in Vienna (pp. 303-318) and inland navigation 
throughout the country (pp. 319-328). These are analysed and 
commented upon in a general report by the Chief Inspector (pp. 
LV-CXxxvVI). In addition, the legislative enactments of 1919 
affecting the work of the inspectors are listed, and the more important 
items reprinted (pp. XXI-LmI). A separate statement on each of 
the government tobacco factories is included, noting particularly 
the amount of illness among the workers (pp. 329-344). Two 
special reports are included, one by a woman inspector in the 
Vienna (Neustadt) district, on homework in the Britannia-metal 
industry of Berndorf (pp. 110-114), and the other by the Innsbruck 
inspector on the extent and possible utilisation of the water- 
power of the Austrian Tyrol (pp. 329-344). The whole mass of 
information is rendered easily accessible by means of a good index 
(pp. 355-382) and the free use of marginal headings in heavy type. 

The work of 1919 was exceptionally heavy, in spite of the very 
serious falling off in production which resulted from the closing 
down of munitions works and the lack of supplies for the resumption 
of normal industrial activities. During the war there had been 
marked retrogression in the conditions of employment — safety 
measures were neglected, and protective appliances allowed to 
deteriorate and eventually become useless, while factory extensions 
were hastily erected and brought into use without the prescribed 
inspection and authorisation (p. vu). Thus, on resuming their 
normal system of visitation, the inspectors encountered in every 
factory and workshop an altogether abnormal number of 
contraventions of the laws relating to hygiene and safety. Owing 
to general economic conditions, these contraventions could not be 
dealt with merely by orders for the remedying of the defects; the 
possibilities of improvement, and the extent to which abuses must 
be condoned or makeshifts approved during the period of industrial 
reorganisation had to be considered in each instance. Thus a 
comparatively small number of visits represented a very large 
amount of work. 

In addition to the task imposed upon the inspectors as a result 
of war conditions, a quantity of new work was assigned to them by 
the legislation of the reconstruction period. The various limitations 
of hours of work (*) involved additional supervision and much 

















































(1) BUNDESMINISTERIUM FUR SOZIALE VERWALTUNG : Bericht der Ge- 
werbe-Inspektoren iiber ihre Amtstatigkeit im Jahre 1919. cxxxvi + 362 pp., 
4 illus. Viena, Government Printing Office. 1920. 

(2) INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1919, Aus. 
2 3, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12 (Referred to hereafter as Legislative Series). 
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assistance to employers and trade unions in the way of explaining 
and interpreting the new provisions. The Acts of December 1918, 
dealing with home work (*) and child labour (‘), required the special 
attention of the women inspectors; while the newly established 
works councils (*) made use of their legal permission to apply to the 
inspectors for help and advice, and to accompany them on visits 
to the works. While the hope was expressed by the officials that 
these councils would give valuable help in the near future in 
connection with the administration of labour laws, their company 
during visits was found in 1919 to be a hindrance to quick work, 
as they were not well acquainted with the legislative provisions 
or trained to rapid observation (p. LXVII). 

The Austrian industrial inspection staff in 1919 was small in 
relation to the field of operations assigned to it. There were 58 men 
and six women engaged in inspection work, including the Inland 
Navigation Inspector and the Vienna Building Inspector with his 
two assistants appointed from the ranks of the workmen (p. LY). 
This staff of 64 were responsible for supervising the employment 
of about a million persons engaged in industry and manufacture 
and nearly half a million in commerce and transport, distributed 
over an area of some 32,000 square miles (*). The industrial and 
manufacturing workers were not massed in large undertakings, 
but divided among about 350,000 establishments, more than one- 
third of which were located in Vienna. Over and above the heavy 
supervising duties and office work involved in dealing with this 
large area, the inspectors had the important and exacting duty of 
conciliation in industrial disputes (p. Lvm), a task of which they 
were not relieved until 1920 (7). They were also required to attend 
certain committees, and invited to many more for the sake of their 
expert advice, e.g. the district industrial commissions established 
in connection with measures for the relief of unemployment 
(pp. LXVUI, Cxxvii1). The Chief Inspector was called to the meetings 
of the Socialisation Commission (p. Lxvimm), and also appointed 
a member of the advisory council on sickness insurance in the 
Ministry of Social Administration (p. XxmmI). 

Arrears of work from the war years, travelling difficulties, and 
the many demands upon the time of the inspectors, prevented their 
covering much ground during 1919, and revealed the urgent necessity 
for an improved and extended organisation. Even before the war 
it had been found that the growth of industry outstripped that of 
the inspection staff (p. vm). As a result of the experience of 1919, 
various divisional inspectors urged the importance of particular 
reforms in the administrative machinery, while the Chief Inspector 
recommended smaller areas, more special inspectors for particular 
trades, more women and workmen as assistants, more office staff, 
wider powers of prompt action, and above all a revision and 





(3) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (Basle) : Bulletin, Vol. XIII, 1918, 
p. 12. 

(4) Ibid., p. 19. 

(5) Legislative Series, 1919, Aus. 9-10. 

(6) The statistics of employment were extracted by the Chief Inspector 
from the census of 1910 for the areas left by the Treaty of Peace within the 
boundaries of the new Republic of Austria. 

(7) An Act to establish conciliation boards was passed on 18 December 
1919. (Legislative Series 1920, Aus. 22.) 
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codification of the laws relating to industrial inspection (pp. vu- 
yu). A Bill for this purpose was drawn up by him as a result of 
the conference of inspectors in May 1919, and submitted to the State 
Department for Social Administration (*) (p. LXIxX). 

During 1919 only 9,000 industrial undertakings were inspected, 
9,893 visits being paid. These were only 2.6 per cent. of the 
establishments of this kind subject to inspection, but included 
48.7 per cent. of the factories proper, and covered one quarter of the 
persons employed in industry, averaging 25 persons to each 
establishment (p. Lvyr). Most of the employees were above 16 
years of age, 152,848 (66.7 percent.) being men and 66,052 (28.8 per 
cent.) women, while only 33 boys and 15 girls (0.02 per cent.) were 
under 14 years of age. Of those between 14 and 16, 7,552 were boys 
and 2,906 girls (about 3.3 per cent. and 1.2 per cent. respectively of 
the whole staff of the establishments inspected) (p. LvI). In most 
areas there was a noticeable decline during 1919 in the employment 
of women and young persons, due partly to the cessation of the 
munitions work in which they had been engaged and the return 
of the men whose places some of them had occupied, and partly 
to the prohibition of the night work of young persons by the Act 
of 14 May 1919 (*), which in practice excluded them from 
undertakings working on the alternating shift system (p. cil). As 
regards the employment of women, the inspector for the Vienna 
No. 1 district states that results in industry during the war were good, 
and that there was in consequence some disinclination to replace 
women by men after the Armistice. In office work, on the contrary, 
they were replaced as arule at the first opportunity, as they had 
generally displayed an almost entire lack of interest, energy, and 
initiative. This state of affairs was probably due, at least in part, 
to the fact that many of them were not sufficiently well educated 
for their work (p. 15). 

A considerable proportion of the inspectors’ time was occupied 
by an examination of working conditions in respect of hygiene and 
safety. As already mentioned, very serious deterioration had taken 
place during the war. Safety appliances, especially exhausts, had 
been worn out or broken, or had fallen into disrepair, and had not 
been renewed. New structures had been used without preliminary 
inspection; and the almost complete stoppage of building operations 
during the latter part of the war had led to the bringing into use as 
workplaces of old and unsuitable structures, even cellars, which had 
formerly been condemned. Ventilation was given up in many 
workrooms, that the deficiency of heating might be less severely 
felt (p. LXxxvit). In some instances the air and floor space 
per worker were quite inadequate, owing to the large amount of 
space occupied by machinery and stores (pp. LXX-LXxvuI). In 
Vienna No. 2 district, one establishment was so choked with 
apparatus and goods (being unable to procure larger premises) that 
there was little more than a square yard of floor space to each 
worker, and the only means of communication left open between 
the three stories and basement of the factory was an unenclosed 
spiral staircase (p. 27). Such overcrowding and blocking of 
gangways seriously increased danger to life in case of fire, the risk 
of which was much enhanced during the coal shortage by the adoption 





(8) This Bill was introduced into the National Assembly in May 1921; 
the Act was passed on 14 July. (Legislative Series, 1921, Aus. 4-5.) 
(9) Ibid., 1919, Aus. 7. 
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of more inflammable substitutes. For want of proper storage. 
places, these substitutes were often kept in perilous situations, 
Casks of oil were found in the boiler-room of a briquette factory 
(p. LXXxvul), and calcium carbide (used in quantity for generating 
acetylene to replace coal-gas and electric lighting) was kept in large 
quantities without any precautions (p. LXXIX). 


In spite of an even more serious lack of precautions than in 1918, 
there was a decline in the number of accidents notified during the 
year. Of these 21,471 were reported as having occurred in industria] 
undertakings, 132 being fatal. About half were in the metal and 
machinery trades. In the opinion of the Chief Inspector it is 
probable that more accidents occurred, but that, as usual, many 
escaped notification altogether; while the general practice of 
employers is to notify as fatal only those in which the worker is 
killed on the spot or dies before the notification is sent in (p. Xctv). 
In so far as there is a real decline in the number of accidents, as 
compared with previous years, it is attributed by the inspection 
staff to the restriction of production (many works were closed in 
1919 for want of coal and raw materials, while the working day was 
shortened by law), and to reduced intensity of work, partly consequent 
upon the abandonment of piece-rates. It is noteworthy that in the 
Salzburg and Klagenfurt districts, where the wood trade expanded, 
there was an increase of accidents directly attributable to this 
industry (p. XCVI). 


In connection with accidents, recommendations are made by 
several inspectors. The Chief Inspector condemns the general 
practice of referring accidents without enquiry to the worker’s own 
fault, in cases where injury might have been averted by certain 
precautions; he points out that fatigue may render a worker 
incapable of proper care, and that in such case he cannot be held 
to be negligent (pp. xcvi-xcvi). The Innsbruck inspector 
desiderates the revision and extension of the regulations concerning 
safety, and further powers of action for inspectors in order to avoid 
the present slow and circuitous procedure through the agency of the 
local authorities. The Inspector for Vienna No. 2 district urges 
that no machine shall be put on the market without the attachment 
of its appropriate safety device (previously approved by experts 
and tested); and the Leoben inspector recommends the supply to 
undertakings of drawings and plans for simple protective appliances 
which ought to be in common use and which can be made on the 
premises. The last mentioned inspector has also drafted safety 
regulations for flying undertakings, in connection with an application 
for a concession in his district (pp. 100-101). The Inland Navigation 
Inspector has likewise drawn up new regulations, in agreement 
with the steamship companies, as a result of two collisions occurring 
on the Danube within a short period (pp. 321-324). 


Cases of occupational diseases were fewer than usual in 1919, 
according to the Chief Inspector (statistics were not given). This 
was attributed partly to restriction of production and partly to the 
reduced hours of work (lessened fatigue counterbalancing the 
lowering of vitality due to privation). Several cases of lead 
poisoning were found, due to gross carelessness, e.g. an apprentice 
was found roasting potatoes on the edge of a lead cauldron dusty 
with lead oxide. The Klagenfurt inspector recommended that 
working overalls be provided and washed by the undertakings, both 
for the sake of health and to avert danger in cases where inflammable 
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substances are handled; in his district four men were killed through 
the explosion of the powder adhering to their garments. 

The general health of workers was no better provided for than 
their safety. Lavatories, bathrooms, and cloakrooms were generally 
in bad condition, and sanitary accommodation often quite inadequate 
and very ill kept. In the overcrowded establishment referred to 
above, there were only two closets for 144 workers of both sexes, and 
these were situated in the basement (the building consisting of three 
stories above this). In consequence of the general shortage of 
housing, due to the high cost of building and repairing work, the 
lodgings provided by undertakings for their workers were frequently 
found to be both overcrowded and dilapidated. In some cases the 
adoption of a three-shift system in the works resulted in the 
development of a two-shift system for the workers’ beds. In small- 
scale industries and the hotel trade the practice of living-in was 
being given up, as the rooms formerly assigned to apprentices and 
servants were wanted for other uses, while the provision of food for 
them became too expensive and burdensome (pp. XCII-XCTV). 

There were few reported cases of employment contrary to the 
law — 366 in all, or 0.16 per cent. of the persons employed. Of these 
46 were instances of the employment of children under 14, one 
glass-works in the Graz district being responsible for eighteen such 
cases. Some of the remainder were instances of the employment 
of women and young persons in dangerous trades (in particular, 
excessively dusty occupations), but most were cases of illegal 
employment at night, generally in factories (pp. cut-cvmr). The 
Chief Inspector suggests that there might have been more cases 
of this kind if the Night Work Act (‘*) had been introduced during 
a period of normal production (p. Cvm). 

The Eight Hour Day Act (‘') was likewise introduced with 
comparatively little difficulty in most industries, as lack of raw 
materials and fuel had caused general reduction of hours. The 
44-hour week for women and young persons was a stumbling-block 
in undertakings where they were employed together with men, but 
an administrative Instruction of 12 February 1919 (‘*) allowed a 
48-hour week in such cases (p. Cx). The iron and steel industry 
had for some years been expecting the introduction of an 8-hour day, 
and was consequently prepared to make the change promptly, but 
other continuous industries found it impossible to make up a third 
shift on account of the shortage of skilled workers, and a longer 
day was therefore worked by agreement (pp. CxmI-cxIv). Some 
undertakings tried to evade the application of the Act, being assisted 
therein by the absence of any precise definition of the term “‘ factory”’, 
which determined the scope of this as of other Acts (p. CXIV). 

The provisions respecting breaks during work and holidays were 
not infrequently disregarded by the wish of the workers themselves. 
Even the midday break was often reduced to half an hour, in order 
that workers might get away from the factory early and supplement 
their earnings by outside work (p. 53). The compulsory granting 
of leave was found to work badly; employees were often glad to 





(10) Legislative Series, 1919, Aus. a 

(11) Act of 19 December 1918 ; INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (Basle): 
Bulletin, Vol. XIII, 1918, p. 10; since replaced by a similar Act, dated 
17 December 1919 (Legislative Series, 1920, Aus. 12). 


(12) Legislative Series, 1919, Aus. 3. 
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commute their holiday for payment, and some took up employment 
elsewhere for the leave period. The establishment of holiday 
homes was considered in the Vienna No. 1 district as the only 
way of making it possible to use the holiday for physica] recuperation 
(pp. CXXI-CXxI). 

Special attention was paid to apprenticeship (pp. CVIII-cx), 
which had been adversely affected by the war. Several inspectors 
reported cases of an unduly large number of apprentices in proportion 
to workers, generally due to the fact that employers were bound by 
the articles to keep the former, while the latter were called up for 
military service. The position became so bad that in certain trades 
and areas it was found necessary to negotiate agreements for the 
suspension or limitation of the admission of apprentices. On the 
other hand, some industries in which prospects of earning were not 
particularly good were found to be in want of apprentices. Progress 
was made in the establishment of continuation schools, but attend- 
ance was not in general satisfactory. The workers opposed the 
evening and week-end classes at first arranged, and in some areas 
their opposition resulted in a transference of the classes to weekday 
afternoons. Want of fuel to heat the schools, and of materials 
and appliances for practical work, were reported from Innsbruck as 
hindrances to the activities of the schools. 

Home industry (p. CXXVI) was inspected only during the latter 
half of the year, as the Act regulating it did not come into force until 
June. Lack of staff prevented sufficient attention from being given 
to it, but it was found that the Act was too often unknown to 
employers and workers, and consequently little observed. The 
special account, already mentioned, of women’s home work as 
polishers in the Britannia-metal industry, supplied by the woman 
inspector of the Vienna (Neustadt) district, revealed fairly good 
conditions (pp. 119-114). The artificial flower trade of the Graz 
district, however, was in a bad state, most workrooms being very 
much overcrowded. This was due to the rapid expansion of the 
trade consequent upon the decline of the German and Italian output 
(p. 192). 

In addition to the subjects mentioned above, the report deals 
briefly with several matters of interest in labour circles — the 
substitution of identity cards for the work-books to which the trade 
unions had objected for years (p. Cxxm); the necessity for revising 
works rules everywhere in view of recent legislation; and the 
desirability of consultation with the inspectors in order to prevent 
the inclusion of illegal provisions in collective agreements (p. 
cxxm1). <A certain number of contraventions of the law in respect 
of the payment of wages are referred to; in the Bregenz, Innsbruck, 
and Vienna No. 4 districts the inspectors report frequent illegal 
deductions for accident insurance contributions, made in ignorance 
of the Act of 21 August 1917. 

The general report concludes with a survey of the economic 
position of the workers during 1919, pointing out the enormous 
rise in unemployment during the early part of the year, and its 
decline in consequence of the legislative provisions for the 
compulsory engagement of workers in industrial undertakings. 
As a result of this there were only 80,000 persons unemployed in 
December 1919, as compared with 186,000 in May. Of these 73,000 
were concentrated in Vienna, where the normal winter unemployment 
is stated to be only about 15,00¢. Industry in general was decidedly 
slack, only one of the Styrian blast-furnaces and three of the 14 
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Siemens-Martin furnaces in the country being left alight on account 
of the coal shortage. Foreign trade in gold and silver ware 
flourished, owing to the depreciated currency. The timber trade 
and some of the industries using wood revived, since the raw 
materials were available within the country, and water-power could 
often be used. Much greater use than before the war, indeed, was 
made of water-power as a generator of electrical current; and a 
special appendix to the report (pp. 345-354) evaluates the resources 
of the Austrian Tyrol in this kind of power. 


FACTORY INSPECTION IN BELGIUM 


The two reports issued by the Belgian Labour Inspection 
Department since the beginning of the reconstruction period (‘) 
follow the pre-war method of compilation previously used in such 
reports (?). No general survey is made; the seven district reports 
are printed as received, with their seven independent sets of statis- 
tical tables—not strictly uniform in contents or arrangement. The 
subject index attached to each volume constitutes the only attempt 
to co-ordinate the various returns. 

The major part of 1919 was spent in the reconstruction of indus- 
trial undertakings and in re-organising the inspection staff. Com- 
paratively little routine work was performed by the inspectors until 
near the end of the year, after the Act relating to the employment 
of women and children (*) had come into operation; they were 
occupied in the assessment of war damages sustained by industrial 
and commercial establishments, and few undertakings were in 
operation during the first half of 1919. Such rapid progress, 
however, was made in the resumption of industrial activity, that 
by the end of the year over 16,000 visits had been paid, covering 
nearly 12,000 establishments employing 240,000 persons. 

In November and December the inspection staff was increased 
by the appointment of several women inspectors, and of a large 
number of labour supervisors (contréleurs du travail) under the Order 
of 20 September 1919 (‘). To these were assigned all the duties 
not requiring special technical qualifications (e.g. enforcement of 
Sunday rest laws, provisions relating to the hours of employment 
for women, young persons, and children. the payment of wages, 
rules of employment, etc.), so that the inspectors with engineering 
qualifications might devote more attention to questions of hygiene 
and aecident prevention. The whole staff thus re-inforced was 
double the pre-war staff—14 men inspectors and 8 assistant in- 
spectors, 9 women inspectors and 25 labour supervisors in 1920, as 





(1) Bererum. MINIsTERE DE L’INDUSTRIE, DU TRAVAIL ET Du Ravi- 
TAILLEMENT; INSPECTION DU TRAVAIL ET DES ETABLISSEMENTS DANGE- 
REUX OU INCOMMODES: Rapports annuels de Vinspection du Travail, 20me 
et 21me année (1919 et 1920). 2 vols., 303-4262 pp. Brussels, J. Lebégue & 
Co., and A. Dewit. 1920-1921. The nineteenth year of issue of the Labour 
Inspection Reports was 1913; but publication was suspended during the 
war years 1914-1918. In the text the Report for 1919 is quoted as “1919”, 
and the Report for 1920 as “ 1920”. 

(2) See International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921, p. 195. 

(3) Act of 28 February 1919. This Act came into operation on 1 
October 1919. Text in INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE: Legislative 
Series, 1919, Bel. 2. 

(4) INTERNATIONAL LABOuR OFrFicE: Legislative Series, 1920, Bel. 7. 
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compared with 9 men inspectors, 12 assistants, 1 woman inspector, 
and 11 delegates (part-time) in 1913. This increased staff paid 
44,000 visists to 31,000 establishments — twice as many as in 1913, 
though the population of the establishments visited was only one- 
sixth more than that of the places inspected in 1913 — 538,000 ag 
against 456,000. 

Many small workshops were brought under inspection on 1 
October 1919, as the Act relating to the employment of women and 
children covered their employment everywhere except in family 
undertakings not regarded as dangerous to life or limb. Thus, while 
the field of inspection was extended, many difficulties of classifica- 
tion were removed. Women and children were in nearly the same 
proportion to the total number of persons employed in the establish- 
ments inspected as in 1913, namely, 24 per cent. Boys under 
16 constituted only 3 per cent. of the total (16,194) and girls under 
16 only 2.7 per cent. (14,846), as compared with 64% per cent. and 
5 per cent. in 1913, whereas the employment of girls over 16 and 
women had inreased from 14 per cent. to 18% per cent. (from 
64,966 to 99,565). Most of the girls and women were employed 
in the textile and clothing trades, while the boys were about 
equally divided between textiles, metals, and glass. 

Attempts to enforce the labour laws were on the whole little more 
successful than in 1913. All the inspectors report that the war 
has practically blotted out the work of the last twenty years. In 
1919 they returned to find not merely that various well equipped 
establishments had been destroyed, but that those left standing 
had often seriously deteriorated, even though in use during the 
Occupation — guards having been removed from machines and 
fencing and stair-casings taken for fuel, ventilating apparatus having 
got out of order, and safety regulations being everywhere forgotten 
or disregarded. Nothing could be done during the first year beyond 
re-educating employers in hygiene and accident prevention, and 
acquainting them with the new provisions respecting women and 
children. By 1920 conditions were more nearly normal, and 
contraventions of the law were more frequently dealt with by 
prosecution. During that year proceedings were taken in 753 
cases (103 in 1919), a large proportion being in connection with 
the employment of protected persons. The number of prosecutions 
was much below the number in 1913, and they were mostly in 
consequence of flagrant offences, for conditions in general were 
such that it was out of the question to deal severely with first or 
slight offences. In the circumstances the inspectors could not 
be accused of overburdening the courts with work; yet they 
received no more support than in 1913. Cases were frequently 
dismissed where the offence was patent, or dealt with by the 
imposition of ludicrously small fines. In the Namur district in 
1919, for instance, the only case brought during the year was 
dismissed after the briefest consideration, the inspector not even 
being called — and this where a worker had met his death through 
contact with a moving belt (1919, p. 176). The Brussels inspectors 
complain of inadequate fines, e.g. 1 frane for the employment of 
a child of 14 in a wood-machining workshop, where even the presence 
of a child under 16 is prohibited and where the child in question 
lost two fingers by a circular saw (1920, pp. 7-8). 

As usual the topic of the employment of women and children 
occupies a large proportion of the reports. On the whole, compara- 
tively few children under 14 were found in employment in 1919; 
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employers were notified well in advance of the new age-limit (*), 
and older workers were so plentiful that there was no excuse for 
taking younger ones. Even so there were several contraventions, 
one being specially noteworthy on account of the result of the pro- 
secution. In the Courtrai district a child of 11 was found 
working in a brickfield, but the employer was acquitted on the plea 
(all too familiar to inspectors) that the child was only playing when 
he moved the bricks or prepared the clay (1919, pp. 102-103). 

Many more children below the age-limit were employed in 1920. 
The inspectors state that in many cases ignorance of the law accounts 
for such employment, and that the children are dimissed when the 
employers’ attention is called to the fact. The crystal and hollow 
glassware factories in the Hainault district are reported to have given 
up night work on account of the impossibility of employing children 
for auxiliary tasks. In the Namur district, however, one glass- 
works on three occasions sent off its children when told to do so, 
only to recall them when the inspector was safely out of the way 
(1920, p. 156). In the Courtrai district, where the textile industry 
is important, no less than 105 children under 14 were found in 
work-places where their employment was prohibited—a state of 
affairs attributed by the inspectors entirely to ignorance on the part 
of the parents and greed of gain on that of the employers, since there 
was no question of a shortage of labour (1920, p. 94). This view 
is supported by the Ghent inspectors (p. 78). In this district the 
courts had so far supported the inspectors as normally to impose the 
legal penalty, but this legal penalty was unfortunately not high 
enough to make the employment of children unprofitable. 

Agriculture is not within the competence of the labour inspectors, 
but during 1920 they were asked by the Minister of Labour to express 
their views as to the regulation of child labour on the land, in 
connection with a case brought up by the Science and Art Department 
—the employment of 118 children in four gangs in field work, some 
being under 12, but most between 13 and 16 (1920, p. 79). The 
view generally expressed was that the employment of children in 
agriculture should be dealt with rather by strict enforcement of 
the school attendance law than by special regulations or by attempts 
to treat agriculture in exactly the same way as industry. The fact 
that the higher grades in the elementary schools were not yet 
organised in 1920 added somewhat to the difficulty of excluding 
children under 14 from work (1920, p. 79). 

Few contraventions of the provisions respecting the employment 
of women are noted, other than infringements of the law involved 
in the working of two shifts between 5 a. m. and 9 p. m. (the legal 
limits for women’s work being 6 a. m. to 10 p. m.). Owing to want 
of raw materials and to the slackness of industry in general during 
the greater part of the two years under consideration, hours of 
work were generally well below the legal maximum. The principal 
subject of complaint was absence or irregularity of the work-card 
which all children and all women under 21 are required to possess; 
a new form of card had been prescribed under the Act of 28 February 
1919, and even at the end of 1920 many communes had not obtained 
stocks of it. 

_ Hygiene and safety conditions were very far from satisfactory 
in 1919 and 1920, though most inspectors report willingness on the 





(5) The pre-war age-limit had been 12. 
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part of the employers to remedy defects where possible, and frequent 
requests for advice. The guarding of machinery and the provision 
of artificial exhausts, indeed precautions of all kinds against 
accidents, had been neglected during the war. Repairs and renewals, 
however, were progressing fairly well, and employers and workers 
amending their ways, during the first two years of reconstruction. 
Much remains to be done; in particular, failure to protect 
transmission machinery is commented upon in every district, 
In the Courtrai district an employer was ordered to enclose a 
dangerous belt; he failed to comply with the order, and a worker 
was killed in consequence. The court imposed a fine of only 26 
frances, and dismissed two other cases where workers were killed 
through the breaking of a defective scaffold-pole and a ladder-rung 
respectively (both previously damaged) (1920, pp. 98-99). 


In spite of the bad conditions prevalent throughout industry in 
1920, only some 57,000 accidents were notified in that year. It 
is fairly evident, from the proportion which all accidents notified 
bear to persons employed and to cases of incapacity for work lasting 
more than a week, that the returns are imperfect. Fatal accidents 
were nearly as numerous in 1920 as in 1913 (249 to 289). The 
Namur district alone showed a credible reduction in the total number 
of accidents; half of those notified in this area entailed less than 
seven days’ disablement. The inspector attributes the decline to 
shorter hours, which meant that there was both less opportunity 
for accidents and also that the fatigue which is, in part, the cause of 
accidents was decreased; also to workers’ unwillingness to stop 
work and lose relatively high earnings for trifles which would 
sometimes keep them away before the war (1920, pp. 162-3). In 
the Brussels district, as in Liége, the inspector expresses the view 
that serious accidents are more, and not less, numerous. He 
attributes them partly to want of skill (many young journeymen 
are now at work without having served more than a year or so of 
apprenticeship, owing to the war), and partly to the speeding-up 
consequent upon shorter hours and higher wages (1920, pp. 16-17). 
Both in Brussels and in Namur the inspectors call attention to the 
change in sources of danger as electricity replaces other types of 
motive power, and desiderate new and simplified safety regulations 
(1920, pp. 14, 160). 


The administration of the Sunday rest law, the burden of which 
was transferred from inspectors to supervisors at the end of 1919, 
presented fewer difficulties than before the war. The employment 
of “ extra”? hands on Sunday, so much complained of in 1913, 
was stopped by an Act of 1914, except for the near relations and 
domestic servants of the employer, so that inspection was facilitated. 
Sunday work, other than that permitted under the general exceptions 
mentioned in the law, was extremely rare in industry, and growing 
less frequent in commerce, especially as the fashion of closing finally 
at noon spread among the large shops. A difficulty arose in the 
Courtrai district over the employees of various bottled beer dealers. 
Here there was a dispute as to the classification of the trade, which 
had been placed among the food trades by a decision of the Minister 
of Labour in 1906, and treated as ordinary commerce by another 
decision in 1913. The district court did not mend matters, for out 
of 14 cases during the summer of 1920 it gave two convictions and 
twelve acquittals, deciding in opposite senses in two similar cases 
on the same day (1920, p. 96). 
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As regards other matters under supervision, the works rules which 
employers are required to affix in all workplaces were found wanting 
almost everywhere, and out of date even where found, owing to 
changes in the law and in the terms of collective agreements. Com- 
paratively little attention seemed to be paid by either workers 
or employers to the rules, except in the Liége district; there was 
no general appreciation of the fact that they stated the conditions 
of employment, and were the standard of reference in disputes. 
The clause relating to the compulsory payment at least fortnightly 
of wages of less than 5 francs a day was stigmatised by all the 
inspectors as utterly out of date, owing to the increase in money 
wages throughout the country. A good many cases of payment 
in public houses or foremen’s shops were mentioned. The 
measurement of work was generally stated to be done satisfactorily, 
and there was practical unanimity as to the desirability of installing 
automatic pick-counters for all looms, when the question was 
circulated in 1919. 

A great deal of work was done in connection with dangerous, 
unhealthy, and noxious undertakings, especially cinemas. Many, 
of these were set up during the war and had therefore to be examined 
for the purpose of issuing the legal authorisation in 1919. Both new 
and old cinemas were often found to be in an unsatisfactory state 
—inadequate exits, gangways blocked by swing seats, operators’ 
cabins not properly installed —and closing orders were frequent. 
Few complaints had to be dealt with in respect of noxious trades, 
but the Antwerp inspector suggests that there will probably be 
a very considerable increase in 1921, when the chemical works 
resume operations and once more pollute the watercourses with 
their waste (1920, p. 63). Water pollution is likely to attract special 
attention now, since the war years have given the inhabitants of the 
less disturbed areas an opportunity to judge of the attractions of 
clear streams (1919, p. 79). 

The testing of gas-containers involved an enormous amount 
of work in 1919 and 1920— more than four times the pre-war annual 
taskk—owing to the great number of renewed testings which had 
fallen due since the beginning of the war. Towards the end of 1919 
the test pressure was reduced from twice to one and a half times 
the actual working pressure, thus bringing the Belgian standard into 
conformity with those of France and Germany (the main sources 
of supply for the containers used in Belgium). The Liége inspector 
repeats his recommendation that all containers be tested, and not 
only those used for railway transport. In this connection it may 
be noted that the 1920 report contains a special study (pp. 234- 
248) on safety appliances for handling and storing inflammable 
liquids which have been adopted in Belgium. The compiler of the 
memorandum, one of the inspectors at headquarters, recommends 
the issue of new regulations compelling the use of safety appliances 
in all stores of inflammable liquids which are over a certain size 
and situated among or near agglomerations of buildings. 

The chief woman inspector has drawn up a report on the re- 
organisation of apprenticeship in women’s trades, which is concerned 
solely with lace making, the principal women’s trade requiring a 
definite training. The report appears in two instalments; the first, 
consisting mainly of a geographical classification of the schools 
and workshops giving instruction in lacemaking in 1914, their size, 
hature, and position in 1919, appears in the Report for 1919 (pp. 225- 
297). The second part, expanding the general considerations and 


il 
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recommendations indicated in Part I, is published in the Report 
for 1920 (pp. 249-256). Among the recommendations is one in favour 
of the regulation of all apprenticeship, irrespective of the nature 
of the place of employment, and another for a fixed scale of wages 
for apprentices. The first recommendation is intended more 
particularly to ensure access to, and supervision of, all workshops 
in charitable institutions and subsidised workshops for apprentices 
under the Technical Education Department, both groups of 
establishments being at present apt to infringe the labour laws and 
difficult to bring to book on account of doubts as to their classification, 


MINING STATUTES OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The United States Bureau of Mines has in recent years been 
engaged in collecting, codifying, and publishing Federal and State 
mining statutes, in the hope of promoting uniformity in mining 
legislation. California and Illinois having been dealt with, Pennsy]- 
vania has been selected as the third State for treatment, on account 
of the importance of its extractive industries. In the words of 
the author’s introductory note, the work (*)“‘is intended to include every 
legislative enactment of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania relating 
to the mining and mineral industries”. The author gives as obvious 
reasons for setting out the entire body of mining laws that it is desir- 
able to show the progress and advancement made and the changes 
through which the various enactments have passed; secondly, that no 
assumptions can be made as to what particular laws are in effect, but 
that this can be determined by the jurisdiction of the courts alone; 
thirdly, that it was at least necessary to set out all those Acts which 
had at any time been construed by a court. The method followed 
is to collect and group under appropriate separate titles both all 
complete Acts and all parts of other Acts referring to any one topic, 
“‘so that any given subject can be followed from the first to the last 
enactment, and each subject is thus made complete in a single 
collection’. Abstracts of the decisions of all courts which have con- 
strued mining legislation are added to each Act or part of an Act. 

The topic-headings under which the various enactments are 
classified are arranged in alphabetical order, and an index of subjects 
occupying 150 pages is appended. Tables of cases and a chrono- 
logical list of the statutes dealt with (dating back to an Explosives 
Act of 1701) are also attached. The intention of the compiler is 
that the law relating to mines should be easily accessible and com- 
prehensible to both mineowners and miners. The annotations, 
however, are at times somewhat obscure, through fairly free from 
technical terms. It is impossible to obtain a general idea of the 
system of authorities competent to deal with mining questions, 
except by research and compilation from various parts of the volume; 
and the text of particular Acts, if required as a whole, must similarly 
by collected from various headings. The index covers 150 pages 
of very small type, and presents an appearance of great complexity 
and at first sight of thoroughness, but a closer examination reveals 
grievous faults of omission. For instance, the important legislation 





(1) Untrep States. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF 
MINES: Pennsylvania Mining Statutes, annotated by J. W. THompson; 
Bulletin 185 (Law Serial 21). xtvur+1221 pp. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 1920. $1. 
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tabulated under “‘Miners’ Wages” is not mentioned in the index 
under any of the headings ‘‘Wages”, “Salaries”, or ‘‘Compensation”’. 
The elaborate safety regulations tabulated under the heading 
“Mining Operations” are not referred to under either “Safety” 
or “Accidents”. As for the Arbitration Act of 1893, the index 
fails to mention it under “Disputes”, *‘Lockouts’”’, “Strikes”, or 
“Trade Disputes”, and records it only under the heading *Arbitra- 
tion”, to which it was assigned in the body of the volume. These 
and other defects greatly reduce its value, and it may be questioned 
whether the compiling of the index was worth while, in view of the 
alphabetical arrangement of the topic-headings of the volume. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these obvious defects in the subject index 
and others in choice of headings for topics, for working reference 
in connection with the mining industry the volume should be 
extremely useful. 

The tabulation of legislative provisions reveals the relatively 
late appearance of a central office to deal with mining affairs; it 
was not until 1897 that a Bureau of Mines was organised, consisting 
of three persons. Labour legislation in connection with mines is 
also of recent date, though less recent than centralisation. The 
earliest Acts in the collection (1701-1787) deal with the storage 
of explosives from the point of view of the safety of the general 
public and not that of the miner. Standardisation of weights and 
measures, introduced in 1788, is also intended in the first instance 
to protect the public. The legislation of the first half of the XIXth 
century deals mainly with grants to companies and the problems 
connected with the tenure and use of land. Apart from the pro- 
tection of miners’ claims for wages against the employer’s estate, 
there is no special legislation to safeguard the workers’ interests 
until 1873, when an Act is passed to authorise the appointment by 
the miners of a checkweighman. Women and children were first 
protected by an Act of 1885, which excluded girls and women 
altogether from mining work, even at the surface (except in offices) ; 
boys might be employed in connection with anthracite mines at 
14 years of age below ground and at 12 years of age above ground, 
the age-limit for bituminous mines being two years lower in each 
case. The ages were gradually raised and the difference eliminated 
by special Acts; finally, the general Employment Act of 1915 
excluded all boys under 16 from night work at mines, and limited 
their hours of employment to 9 hours daily and 51 hours weekly, while 
18 was fixed as the age limit for particularly responsible or dangerous 
tasks. 

Safety regulations appeared in various Acts of more or less 
limited application during the later seventies, and were elaborated 
and generalised during subsequent decades. It is noteworthy 
that the commissions appointed to revise the safety provisions in 
the mining laws consisted almost entirely of persons of practical 
experience, mostly working miners, with only a very small number 
of coal-owners (*?). The notification by the employer of accidents 
(other than those resulting in serious injury or death) has been 
required only since 1913; thirty days are allowed for the fulfilment 
of this duty, which does not apply to accidents other than those to 
regular workers, or accidents causing less than two days’ incapacity 
for work. Serious and fatal accidents, however, are reported weekly 





(2) Cf. the Act of 27 Feb. 1891. 
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by the mine foreman to the inspector, independently of the 
employer’s report. The liability of the employer to pay 
compensation, though dealt with in an elaborate Act, seems to be 
a matter of doubt when it is a question of his responsibility for the 
negligence of certified mine foremen and others whose duties are 
in any way prescribed or regulated by law. 

Only one Act has been passed for the settlement of industrial 
disputes, that of 18 May 1893, empowering either party to a 
dispute, in the event of failure to arrive at asettlement by negotiation, 
to apply to the competent court of common pleas for the 
appointment of a board of arbitrators. The consent of the other 
party is not essential; the board has power to compel witnesses to 
appear, and its decision is final. The application of these provisions, 
however, depends on the conviction of the court of common pleas 
that the case involves *‘matters of sufficient importance to warrant 
the intervention of a board of arbitrators in order to preserve 
the public peace or promote the interests and harmony of labour 
and capital ’’— conditions which a court disapproving of inter- 
ference in matters relating to employment would be reluctant 
to recognise in almost any conceivable circumstances. It appears, 
indeed, that no use has been made of these provisions, even in 
the great coal strike of 1902. Most labour disputes in Pennsyl- 
vania have been settled by conference and agreement between 
the parties, and down to 1906 only about 1 per cent. had been settled 
by arbitration of any kind whatever (*). 








(3) UnitEp STaTEs COMMISSIONER OF LABOUR: Report on Strikes and 
Lock-outs, 1906. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1906. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: The Ninth International Congress of 
Metal Workers (Lucerne, 8 August 1921). Studies and Reports, Series A, 
No. 24. 12 pp. Geneva, 18 October 1921. 


This number of the International Labour Office Studies and Reports 
gives an account of the Ninth International Congress of Metal Workers held 
at Lucerne on 8 August 1921, which was preceded by a meeting of the 
Executive Committee at Zurich on 6 August. 


— Mémoire sur I'intoxication saturnine dans I'industrie. Etudes et Do- 
cuments, Series F, No. 2. 22 pp. Geneva, 20 September 1921. 


The ‘International Labour Office has translated into French the 
Memorandum on Industrial Lead Poisoning, published by the Service of 
a of the Home Office. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 
1921. 3d. net. 


— The Use of White Lead in Painting. Studies and Reports, Series F, 
No. 4. 16 pp. Geneva, 24 October 1921. 

— Prohibition of the Use of White Lead in Painting. Studies and Reports, 
Series F, No. 5. 24 pp. Geneva, 24 October 1921. 


These two memoranda were originally published in German, by the 
Diisseldorf Chamber of Commerce and by the Union of Painters, Varnishers 
Decorators, Colour Workers, and White-washers of Germany respectively, 
with reference to the inclusion of the prohibition of the use of white lead in 
painting on the agenda of the Third International Labour Conference. In 
view of the interest of the information given the International Labour 
Office has translated both memoranda, without accepting any responsibility, 
however, for the facts quoted or opinions expressed. 


— The International Protection of Women Workers. Studies and 
Reports, Series I, No. 1. 11 pp. Geneva, 15 October 1921. 


Gives an historical account of the international efforts made to protect 
women workers, from the Conference at Berlin, where in 1890 the question 
of the protection of women wage-earners was definitely raised for the first 
time as an international question, down to the Third International Labour 
Conference, which had on its agenda several questions very closely affeoting 
women’s employment. 
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— First International Congress of Christian Land Workers’ Unions (Co- 
blenz, 27-28 April 1921). Studies and Reports, Series K, No. 7. 9 pp. 
Geneva, 23 October 1921. 


A report of the First International Congress of Christian Land 
Workers’ Unions. The idea of such a Congress originated during the 
International Congress of Christian Trade Unions held at the Hague in 
June 192%. The statutes of the new International Federation of Christian 
Land Workers’ Unions are given in an appendix. 


ConGRES INTERNATIONAL DE LA PROTECTION DE L’ENFANCE (DEUXIR.- 
ME), BRUXELLES, 1921 (SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE PRo- 
TECTION OF CHILDREN, BRUSSELS, 1921). 


Tome |. Rapports sur les questions mises a l’ordre du jour du Congrés. 
(Vol. I. Reports on the Questions on the Agenda of the Congress.) 756 pp. 


Tome |. Rapports sur l’ensemble des mesures prises pour la protection de 
l’enfance dans différents pays. (Vol. II. Reports on Measures taken for the 
Protection oj Children in various Countries.) 534 pp. Brussels, L’Impr. 
de l’Office de publicité. 1921. 


The first of these two volumes contains the reports presented on the 
various questions which were on the agenda of the Second International 
Congress for the Protection of Children, held at Brussels from 18 to 21 July 
1921. The reports, of which there are a large number, are classified under 
the following heads: moral protection of children and children’s courts; 
abnormal children; infant hygiene and infant welfare; war orphans; the 
creation of an international office for the protection of children. 

The second volume, intended as “a preliminary basis for the research 
work to be carried out by the International Office for the Protection of 
Children ”’, consists of a series of reports on legislation for the protection 
of children in these countries which have sent a general report for this 
purpose to the Secretariat. It is a valuable source of information on the 
measures adopted by these countries “ taking into due account the national 
legislation, customs, and character of each country ”’. 


Institut INTERNATIONAL D’AGRICULTURE: Annuaire international de 
législation agricole. 1920, Xéme année. (Texte en frangais, introduction 
et index en anglais.) (INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE: 
International Year Book of Agricultural Legislation, 1920, 10th year. Text 
in French, introduction and index in English.) 862 pp. Rome, Printing 
Office of the International Institute of Agriculture. 1921. 30 francs. 


This year book gives a complete account of changes in agricultural 
legislation in various countries during 1920, more especially of laws whose 
purpose was to increase production or to settle disputes between proprietors 
and workers. The topics dealt with by the legislation here reprinted or 
referred to include agricultural and commercial statistics, agricultural 
organisation and education, agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit, 
rural property and land settlement, relations between cap‘tal and Jabour 
in agriculture (legislation as to farm leases, agricultural labour exchange, 
legislation for the protection of labourers, legislation as to rural housing, 
legislation on agzicultural chambers and on emigration and immigration), 
finally, rural hygiene and the policing of the fields. There is also a chrono- 
logical index by countries and an alphabetical subject index. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


FRANCE 


MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL: Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Nos 7-8-9. 
Juill.-Aodt-Sept. 1921. (Mixistry OF Lasour: Bulletin of the Ministry of 
Labour (*), Nos. 7-8-9. July-August-September 1921. 176 pp. Paris, Berger- 
Levrault. 1921. 3 fr. 75. 


This number of the Bulletin of the Ministry of Labour gives statistical 
information on strikes in April, May. and June 1921; the index numbers 
calculated by the Cost of Living Committees (cont.,;; and collective 
agreements in 1920. It also surveys the work of the joint industrial councils, 
and prints a report by Mr. Gauthier, Chief of the Regional en a oe 
Bureau of Paris, on the vocational guidance work of the joint labour 
exchanges. Other articles are on the fluctuations of wages since the war, 
on working-class housing and the continuation from a former number of 
some remarks on the use of leisure .esulting from the 8-hour day. In 
addition the section dealing with the international labour movement 
contains a report of the Eighth Session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office and an exposé of the situation on 1 August 
1921 from tbe point of view of the measures taken for the ratification of the 
Washington and Genoa Conventions. 


OFFICE DE STATISTIQUE D’ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE: Comptes rendus 
statistiques : L’Alsace et la Lorraine économiques (Fascicnle No. 4, numéro 
spécial). (STATISTICAL OFFICE OF ALSACE AND LORRAINE: Statistical 
Reports: The Economic Situation in Alsace and Lorraine; Part 4,special 
number). 118 pp. Strasbourg, Impr. strasbourgeoise, 15, rue des Juife. 
1921. 


Before re-starting the publication of their Statistical Year Book, the 
Statistical Office of Alsace and Lorraine has in this brochure brought up to 
date the most important statistical data about population, agriculture, and 
industry in the two provinces. The first half of the chapter dealing with 
industry is based upon information obtained at the last industrial census 
on 12 June 1907; it deals with the distribution of the population at present 
employed in various branches of industry, commerce, and transport, the 
number and types of industrial undertakings, and the changes in the 
grouping of the industrial population which can be traced from one census 
to another. The second half of the chapter e short special accounts 
and additional information on the principal industries, dealing more 
especially with the amount and value of their outputs. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


BoarRD OF EpUCATION : Humanism in the Continuation School. Eduea- 
tional Pamphlet No. 43. 136 pp. London, H. M. Stationery Office. 1921. 


In this pamphlet the author calls for more attention to the “ cultural "’ 
as opposed to the purely vocational subjects in the continuation schools 
established under the Education Act of 1918. “It is not technical 
instruction we stand in need of, so much as an informed humanism, which 
welcomes and understands the results of technical achievement.” The 
writer sketches the possibilities of developing useful and intelligent citizenship 
by teaching social and industrial history and geography with a local 
application and fostering a love of literature by the use of a well-chosen 
library. Outline suggestions for teachers are followed by a list of books for 
the use of teachers and pupils in continuation schools. . 





1) See International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No 1, Oct. 1921, p. 199. 
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UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. BuRrEAU OF LaBour Statistics: National 
War Labour Board ; a history of its Formation and Activities, together with its 
Awards and Documents of Importance in the Report of its Development. 
Compiled by Margaret GapsBy. Bulletin No. 287. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 1921. 


The National War Labour Board was one of the principal arbitration 
agencies employed by the United States Government during the war for 
the settlement of war time labour disputes. It was composed of an equal 
number of representatives of employers and employees, each of which 
groups appointed a chairman representative of the public interest. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics states : 


“The National War Labour Board served as an industrial supreme court 
for the period of the war. The principal object in its creation was the 
removal of the causes of interrupted production by providing a means by 
which parties to controversies might continue their industrial efforts in the 
knowledge that their differences would be adjudicated fairly and honestly 
on the basis of principles formulated by both sides and guaranteeing 
fundamental justice to both sides. To a great extent this object was 
realised. The Board played a large part in the stabilisation of industrial 
relationships to the end that war production of the country was not only 
aaietelenl, but inc’eased to the maximum in the history of the country. 


Furthermore, it did much to educate employers, employees, and the public 
in regard to some of the fundamental aspects of industrial relationships. 


— CHILDREN’s BuREAU. Physical Standard for Working Children. 
Preliminary report of the Committee appointed by the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labour to formulate standards of normal 
development and sound health for the use of physicians in examining 
children entering employment, and children at work. 24 pp. Washington, 
Government Printing Office. 1921. Bureau Publication No. 79. 


The Committee whose report is herewith published was composed 
entirely of physicians, with the exception of the Secretary, who was the 
Director of the Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau. The report 
lays down a general definition of the minimum standard of physical fitness 
for children entering employment. It elaborates each of the points to be 
considered in making physical examination, and outlines the methods of 
administration required. A suggested form of “ Record of physical 
examination for employment certificate”, together with “ Instructions 
to physicians for filling in records of physical examinations of children 
applying for employment certificates”, has been drawn up by the Committee. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. BUREAU OF EDUCATION : State Laws 
relating to Education enacted in 1918 and 1919. Bulletin No. 30, 1920, 
compiled by W. R. Hoop. 231 pp. Washington, Government Printing 
Office. 1921. 40 cents. 


This Bulletin brings up to date the information contained in two previoul 
Bulletins, No. 47 of 1915 and No. 23 of 1918. It contains a survey of als 
educational legislation, classified in detail according to subject, with frequent 
cross-references and an index. The purpose of these “ digests” of school 
laws is, in addition to providing an index of all educational legislation in 
the American States, to summarise this legislation in such a manner 
as to show its main provisions and purposes, and to encourage the tendency 
already observed to enact educational legislation on more uniform lines 
tending towards the same ends. 
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NEW-YORK 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Special Bulletin No. 107. New York Labour 
Laws Enacted in 1921. 68 pp. Albany, J.B. LyonCo. 1921. 


This Bulletin presents, among other matter, the recommendations of 
the Governor of New York State for re-organisation of the Department 
of Labour and for prompt payment of workmen’s compensation, and the 
texts of twenty nine labour chapters of the !aws of 1921. 


OREGON 


BurEAv OF Lapour: Handy reference to Labour Laws and Supreme 
Court Decisions of the State of Oregon. 60 pp. 1921. 


The preface to this brochure states that its intention is not to make 
every man his own lawyer, but rather to furnish reliable information to 
wage earners as to their legal rights, duties, and obligations. The position 
of workers under employers’ liability, workmen’s compensation, women’s 
and child labour, and the rulings of the Industrial Welfare Commission 
are amorg the more important subjects on which explanations are given 
and references supplied. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


BaiLEy, W. Milne: Towards a Postal Guild. 12 pp. London, The Labour 
Publishing Co. 1921. 


This brochure starts from the fact that the Union of Post Office Workers 
has adopted as one of its aims the formation of a national guild to conduct 
the entire postal, telegraphic, and telephonic service. The author points 
out that, in the case of the post office, “while the post office worker is not 
necessarily the best person to say what the postal services and charges 
thould be, he is the only person who really knows what is the best way of 
carrying on those services”. Mr. Bailey surveys the present organization 
of postal workers in Great Britain and considers that the first and most 
obvious step in the direction of progress is to organise industrial unionism. 
In conclusion, he remarks that a survey of the whole field gives an en- 
couraging impression. 


Bruner, Rent: La Société des Nations et la France (France and the 
League of Nations’. 286 pp. Paris, Libr. de la Société du Recueil Sirey. 
1921. 7 fr. 50. 


Mr. René Brunet, Professor of Law at the University of Caen, states in 
his preface that the object of his book is “‘to explain to those who do not 
know what the League of Nations is and what it has accomplished”. He 
reviews and criticises the constitution of the League, the results obtained 
up to July 1921, its general features, its future, the means it possesses 
of safeguarding peace, and finally analyses “the mission which may accrue 
to France in the League of Nations’. Turning to the International Labour 
Office, the author explains its internal policy, sets forth its “specially impor- 
tant position” among the “technical organisations the constitution of which 
has been or is being accomplished”’, and refers to the work of the Washington 
and Genoa Conferences. His conclusion is that the League of Nations, 
after some necessary changes, ‘will be capable of rendering those services 
which will perhaps not fall very far short of what the working classes con- 
templated in their dreams ducing the calamities of the war’, but on condition 
“that the governments renounce that attitude of mistrust and, indeed, of 
opposition, which until now has been far too apparent’. 
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CoMITE CENTRAL DES ARMATEURS DE FRANCE: Recueil des lois et ré- 
glements concernant la marine marchande francaise (CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FRENCH SHIPOWNERS: Laws and Regulations affecting the French 
Mercantile Marine). 1182+36 pp. Paris, Impr. Chaix, 20, rue Bergére. 
1921. 120 frances. 


The Central Committee of French Shipowners has just published this 
collection of laws and regulations on all matters affecting the French 
merchant marine, such as navigation, crews, customs and fiscal legislation, 
maritime trade. and ihe regulation of seamen’s labour. The earlier editions 
of 1904 and 1907 have been complerely remodelled and considerably enlarged 
by the addition of a large number of documents which have been issued 
since 1907. The new edition contains the texts of all Acts, Orders, 
Regulations, Decrees, Instructions, Circulars, and administrative decisions 
affecting merchant and fishing vessels, which were previously scattered 
through various official publications. Among them are a certain number 
of documents which were hitherto only to be found in the archives of 
government Departments. Two indexes are given, one chronological, the 
other analytical and alphabetical according to subject. The book constitutes 
almost a maritime labour code, and will be invaluable, not only to jurists, 
officials, and economists who may be concerned with maritime questions, 
but also to all who are subject to the provisions of the laws and regulations 
affecting the French merchant marine, such as shipowners, ship-brokers, 
consignees, underwriters, and shipbuilders. 


Cotter, Arundel : United States Stee!. 312 pp. New York and Toronto, 
Doubleday Page & Co. 1921. 


This is an account of the steel industry in the United States. Its special 
subject is the United States Steel Corporation, its formation, its methods, 
the chief incidents in its history, and the outstanding personalities connected 
with it. In a chapter called “Humanising Industry” a general description 
is given of the welfare work carried on by the Corporation. 


Deses, Inge: Utbyttedeling; 1. Utlandet (Profit-sharing; I. Abroad). 
Utarbeidet efter opdrag fra Arbeiderkommission av 1918. vimr+417 pp. 
Kristiania, Steenske Forlag. 1921. 


This work was published in 1918; it contains very complete and exact 
information, going back into the history of the subject on profit-sharing 
in countries other than Denmark, principally in England, France, and the 
United States. The ever-increasing importance of the question is well 
1 ng out. The concluding chapter deals with legislation on profit- 
sharing. 


Dovuetas, Paul H.. American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education. 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, edited by the Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University. Whole Number 216. 348 pp. 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 1921. 


This book, after a brief history of ee and of its development 


and decay in America, discusses the educational requirements of modern 
industry, and the usefulness of modern substitutes for apprenticeship. 
It concludes with a review of the social aspects of the question, including 
a chapter on the attitude of labour and capital towards industrial education, 
and, gathering together the threads of the discussion, outlines a possible 
programme for future policy. Numerous references to other works dealing 
with the subject are given; also a selected bibliography covering the whole 
field in the United States. 
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Du Gast (Mme): Status of Workers in Morocco. Report submitted to 
the Labour Minister. 200 pp. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale. 1921. 


This work gives a summary of the situation of organised industrial and 
commercial workers and seamen in Morocco. The author states that the 
idea of mutual aid has to a certain extent spread amongst these organisations, 
which even provide for whole or part payment of wages to victims of 
industrial accidents. Wages and working conditions are regulated by 
common law; but there are no provisions applicable to landworkers, who 
are still in a state of semi-serfdom. There is an emigration movement in 
Morocco. Moslems emigrate especially to Algeria and Tunis, where they 
hire themselves out either as agricultural labourers or as servants. The 
Jews emigrate to South America, principally to Brazil. Immigration, 
European workers only, is little developed. 


Duncan, Joseph F.: Agriculture and the Community. 119 pp. Stirling, 
The Scottish Farm Servants Union. 1921. 


This book by the General Secretary of the Scottish Farm Servants 
Union sets out to trace, from the farmworkers point of view, “‘ the causes 
which have operated to bring the agricultural industry to the position we 
find it in to-day, and to discuss a policy by which the community will 
be able to make the industry contribute its proper share to the public 
welfa.e”’. In his discussion on current policies the author deals with 
guaranteed prices, of which he disapproves as an artificial attempt to 
bolster up an industry that is not making adeguate use of its productive 
forces; he approves of the demand for security of tenure so long as the 
system of tenant farming is continued, and declares that within the farming 
indust.y itself there is no important movement for occupying ownership 
or an increased number of small holdings. He advocates a “ nationa 
policy ’ towards the land : nationalisation, the granting of adequate powers 
to the Ministry of Agriculture in England and Wales and to the Board of 
Agriculture in Scotland to maintain a proper standard of farming, and the 
setting up of local administrative committees to arrange for the management 
and cultivation of land. 


FABRICANTS DE CERUSE D’EvROPE : /Interdiction de l'emploi de la céruse. 
Réponse au questionnaire du Bureau International du Travail. (MANv- 
FACTURERS OF WHITE LEAD IN EvROPE: Prohibition of the Use of White 
Lead. Reply to the questionnaire of the International Labour Office.) 91 pp. 
Saint-Dizier, Impr. Brulliard. 1921. 


In this brochure, published in connection with the inclusion of the 
prohibition of the use of white lead in painting on the agenda of the Third 
International Labour Conference, the manufacturers of white lead in Europe 
criticise the memorandum and the questionnaire on white lead published 
by the International Labour Office. They bring forward arguments against 
prohibition of the use of white lead in painting; and declare a policy 
of regulation to be “ the only efficacious method of combating the danger 
of lead poisoning ”’. 


FEDERATION FRANCAISE DES TRAVAILLEURS DU LivRE : Rapport sur 
la gestion du Comité fédéral (FEDERATION OF THE WORKERS IN THE FRENCH 
Book TRADE : Report on the Management of the Federal Committee). 19 pp. 
Paris, Impr. Nouvelle. 1921. 


This pamphlet briefly summarises the activities of the Federal Committee 
of Workers in the French book trade from 1 October 1920 to 30 September 
1921. It includes, among other items of interest, an instructive account 
of the fluctuations of wages between the dates mentioned, also of the 
opposition to proposed wage-cuts, as well as a table of the wages of the 
different sections of the Federation in 1920 and at the present moment. 
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HALDANE, R. B. (Viscount HALDANE OF CLOAN) : The problem of 
Nationalisation ; with an introduction by R. H. Tawney and Harold J. 
LAsKI. 48 pp. London, Allen & Unwin, and Labour Publishing Co. 


1921. Is. 


“The Problem of Nationalisation”’ is a reprint of Lord Haldane’s evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Coal Mines in March 1919, and forms a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the science of administration. 
Many of the suggestions contained in it were drawn from Lord Haldane’s 
experience at the War Office in 1905-1912. The writers of the introduction 
definitely express themselves in favour of nationalisation, thereby going 
somewhat further than Lord Haldane, and emphasise the importance of 
psychological factors in the control of industry. 


Knicut, Frank H. : Risk, Uncertainty and Profit. 381 pp. Boston 
and New York, Houghton, Mifflin Co. 1921. 


This book is described by the author as a study in “pure theory”. It 
aims at presenting a fuller and more careful examination of the réle of the 
entrepreneur, the recognised central figure of business enterprise, and of 
the forces which fix the remuneration of his special function. 


"~ Lawson, F. M. : Industrial Control ; the Application to Industry of Direc- 
tion, Control, and Light. 130 pp. London, Pitman & Sons. 1920. 8s.6d. 


“Industrial Control” is an account of the application to various types 
of manufacturing industry of the comparatively new system of Exposed 
Records of work on order, in progress, or completed, and of the gain in 
efficiency, output, and co-operation between management and staff which 


may result from it. A large number of diagrams and photographs are 
given of record boards which are actually installed in several different 
English firms, with a fairly detailed account of the working of the system 
in one or two typical cases. The reader will find a certain amount of useful 
information about a subject on which not much has yet been written. 


Leroy, Maxime: Les techniques nouvelles du syndicalisme (New Methods 
in Trade Unionism). 210 pp. Paris, Bibliothéque d’information sociale, 
Garnier fréres. 1921. 


In this work, which is characterised by vigorous and substantial thinking, 
Mr. Maxime Leroy gives a scientific analysis of the growth of trade unionist 
principles and action, the importance of which “increases with the increase 
of industrial production’. He shows how modern trade unionism, “open 
to all the living and creative influences of industrial production and scientific 
or artistic intelligence” and animated by a positive and constructive spirit, 
is economic, rather than political in character; the conception of the producer 
is supplanting that of the citizen and the idea of labour that of sovereignty. 
Trade unionism, in the author’s opinion, advocates not a “rapid conquest 
of power’, but ‘“‘a slow infiltration of proletarian life into bourgeois society, 
until it more or less completely replaces that society’; for example, the 
General Confederation of Labour, acting through the Economic Council 
of Labour, is openly preparing practical rules, and practical legislation for 
reconstruction of society. In fact, the working class is endeavouring through 
its élite “‘to conquer its masters by superior methods of discipline and work”. 
In this way the author brings out the tendencies and principles, the formulae 
and methods which‘ underlie the present efforts of the proletariat to unite, 
on behalf of labour and for the benefit of its class, “the right to enjoy social 
benefits and the obligation to perform useful work”’. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Bulletin No. 1. Industrial- 
Economic Conditions in the United States. 18 pp. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, 10 East Thirty-Ninth Street. 1921. 


The National Industrial Conference Board was organised in 1916, and 
consists of thirty national and State associations representing more than 
sixty thousand manufacturers who normally employ between seven and 
eight million men andwomen. This Bulletin, the first of aseries on industrial 
and economic subjects, deals with general conditions in the United States, 
and with the numerical strength of the labour supply, wage changes, 
fluctuations in the cost of living, hours of work, and relations between 
employers and employed. 


REYNIER, Elie: La soie en Vivarais (Silk in Vivarais}. 246 pp. On 
sale by the author, Professor at the Normal School of Privas (Ardéche). 
1921. 20 francs. 


A very interesting study in economic history and geography. This 
local monograph gives a precise and well-informed account of the develop- 
ment of the silk industry in Vivarais, under the influence of very peculiar 
climatic, social, and historical conditions. The vicissitudes and transfor- 
mations of this industry in the course of centuries are first described and 
followed by a chapter on the life of the workers, properly so-called. Their 
housing conditions, working hours, wages, and sanitary conditions about 
the middle of the XIXth century are illustrated. The author then 
summarises the principal legal provisions for the protection of the worker, 
discusses their application in the Ardéche, gives a general review of the 
movement among the operatives towards united action, and analyses their 
intellectual and moral outlook. 


Serwy, Willy: Le travail de nuit dans les boulangeries et les patisseries. 
(Night-work in Bakeries and Pastrycooks’ Establishments). 63 pp. 
Brussels, Office coopératif belge. 1921. 


After describing the regulations governing night-work in bakeries in 
various countries, the author discusses the legal, practical, and economic 
results of the application to bakeries and pastrycooxs’ establishments of the 
provisions prohibiting night-work, contained in the Act establishing the 
8-hour day. The text of the Act is reproduced as an appendix. 


SocrktE SuissE DES COMMERGANTS: Les sociétés de commercants pro- 
pagatrices de I’ instruction professionnelle. Extrait d’une conférence de Ed. 
SCHINDLER. (Swiss TRADERS’ Society : T'raders’ Societies for the Encourage- 
ment of Commercial Education. Extract from a lecture by Ed. ScHrnpLER.) 
22 pp. Zurich, Société suisse des commerg¢ants, 18, Pelikanstrasse. 1921. 
30 centimes. 


An account of the policy followed by the Swiss Traders’ Society on 
commercial education. 


Stone, Gilbert : A History of Labour. 402 pp. London, George G. 
Harrap & Co., Ltd. 1921. 


_ This book consists of a series of historical illustrations, not without 
interest, in support of the author’s contention that industrial progress is 
only to be attained by evolutionary, and not by revolutionary, methods. 
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TaY Lor, G. R. Stirling: Guild Politics. 136 pp. London, Cecil Palmer, 
1921. 


This book consists for the most part of a large number of generalisations 
with reference to the problem of setting up a form of guild socialism in Great 
Britain. In addition, the author proffers a considerable amount of advice 
to the Labour Party, to which he looks for the realisation of the guild state. 
The recommendations generally are of the nature of libertarian socialism, 
guild socialism, and, to a slight extent, the proposals put forward by Major 
C. H. Douglas and the New Age. 


TROMBERT, Albert: La participation aux bénéfices; publication de la 
Société pour I'étude »ratique de /a par‘icipation du personnel dans les bénéfices. 
(Profit Sharing; Publication of the Society for the Encouragement of Workers’ 
Profit-Sharing Schemes). 114 pp. Paris, libr. Chaix. 1921. 


In this clear and exact survey, the author reviews the growth of various 
profit-sharing schemes; he gives a general analysis of the characteristics 
and scope of this method of remuneration, together with an account and 
discussion of some schemes already at work in France and in several other 
countries and of their practical results. The different systems adopted 
in these schemes as to rates, methods of distributing and of appropriating 
shares—tending towards collective or individual profit-sharing—are briefly 
discussed. The management of profits is also dealt with, and, in conclusion, 
a general review of results is given, illustrated by detailed examples. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR OFFICE 


The International Labour Office now issues the following publications : 


Regular Periodical Publications 


|. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW, 


The International Labour Review is a _ scientific, popular publication 
containing articles, statistics and information relating to labour and industry, of 
interest and value to employers, workers, and governments. It contains, in addi- 
tion to articles for which the International Labour Office is responsible, contri- 
butions by well-known economists, employers, and trade union leaders of their 
views on questions of the day. The Review —— in English and French. In 
conformity with the Peace Treaty, it may also be published in other languages 
later. 


ll. THE OFFICIAL BULLETIN. 


The Bulletin is the weekly official journal of the Office, and its purpose is to 
supply information with regard to the activities of the International Labour Organ- 
isation. It contains the texts of official documents, reports of meetings of the 
Governing Body and the various International Commissions (on unemployment, emi- 
gration, etc.), as well as general information with regard to the progress of the work 
of the Office. It also contains particulars with regard to the action taken by the 
different nations, Members of the Organisation, to give effect to the decisions of 
the Annual Conference. The Bulletin has appeared regularly in English and in 
French since 8 September and in German since 20 October 1920. 


Ill, THE DAILY INTELLIGENCE, 


The Daily Intelligence, containing brief nots on important current events 
relating to labour and industry, first appeared in romeod form in French on 
1 September 1920. Since 15 November 1920 it has been printed in both French and 
English. 


Irregular Periodical Publications 


IV. STUDIES AND REPORTS. 


The Studies and Reports appear at frequeut intervals, and contain short reports 
and articles on subjects of immediate importance in the field of labour and industry. 
The collection falls into twelve series: 

(a) Industrial relations (the activities of trade unions and employers’ associations, 
and political activity in its relation to questions of labour): (b) Economic conditions; 
(c) Employment and unemployment: (d) Conditions of labour; (e/ Workmen’s com- 
pensation, rehabilitation, and social insurance; (f) Industrial hygiene, accidents and 
safety; (g) Welfare of workers: (h) Co-operation; (i) Protection of women and child- 
ren; (j) Education; (&) Agriculture; (1) Maritime affairs. 


V. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


The Bibliographical Series will include: (a) General bibliographical lists of publica- 
tions, both official and non-official, which are printed weekly or as often as 
desirable and possible; (b) Special annotated bibliographies relating to particular 
subjects, such as the minimum wage, the 8-hour day, vocational education, 
employees’ participation in industrial management, industrial hygiene, etc., which 
will appear from time to time as occasion demands. 


VI. LEGISLATIVE SERIES. 


This Series contains reprints and translations of the texts of laws, decrees, 
orders, and regulations affecting labour issued in the different countries of the world. 
The series. which is published in English, French, and German, constitutes a con- 
tinuation in a new form of the series published by the old International Labour 
Office at Basle. 


Vil. REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


These Reports comprise: (a) Reports prepared by the International Labour Office 
for the Annual Conference; (b) Verbatim Reports of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference; (ec. The official text of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Conference. 
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Non-Periodical Publications 


VIII. SPECIAL REPORTS. 
The results of important special investigations or researches carried out by the 


International Labour Office and similar studies made outside the Office, if deemed 
of sufficient value, will be published as Special Reports. 


IX. OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
Under this heading are included all ee which do not fall into any of 


the categories mentioned above. Such publications comprise, for example, the Con- 
stitution and Rules of the International Labour Organisation, as well as the series 
devoted to explaining the functions and activities of the Organisation and the Inter. 


national Labour Office. 


CONDITIONS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Inclusive Subscription. 
It has been decided to establish an inclusive a for the publications 


of the Office as a whole. This subscription will cover all publications of whatever 
kind appearing during the period for which the subscription is valid. 


Individual Subscription. 
Subscriptions will be received for any one or more of the various series of period- 


ical publications, regular or irrregular, mentioned above. Individual subscriptions 
do not cover non-periodical publications. All publications may be bought separately. 


Unless otherwise requested subscriptions will date from the first of the month 
current at the time of receipt. 


Rate of Subscription 


The Office has encountered certain difficulties in fixing the rate of subscription 
for its publications. It is clearly impossible to fix the price for each country at 
current rates of exchange with, say, the Swiss franc. Such a system would make 
the rate of subscription prohibitive in countries in which the currency has greatly 
depreciated. Furthermore, as the rates of exchange continually fluctuate, the prices 
would vary from day to day and from year to year. On the other hand the Office 
did not consider it advisable to fix the rates of subscription in the currencies of the 
different countries at the par rates of exchange existing before the war. The plan 
adopted is frankly a compromise intended to give the widest circulation to the 
publications of the International Labour Office, while safeguarding the Office from 
too heavy financial losses. It has taken into account to some extent current rates of 
exchange, but it has avoided imposing prohibitive prices on _ country. The annual 
rates of subscription have been fixed provisionally in the table given below. 
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= an 
Currency | Francs} Francs} Marks} £ s dj Lire | Florins |Pesetas| Francs | Dollars 
International Labour | 59| 50] 75] 1/4/0| 65 | 15 | 30] 30 | 5 
Official Bulletin 25 25 38 | 0/12/0 | 32.50) 7.50) 15 15 2. 
Daily Intelligence 165 | 165] 250] 4/0/0 j215 100 | 100 17 
Studies and Reports 200 | 200] 300] 4/16/0 |260 60 120 | 120 20 
Bibliographical Series| 10| 10; 15] 0/5/0/] 13 3 6 6 1 
Legislative Series 35| 35] 50] 0/16-0 | 45 10 20 | 20 4 
pocial Conference} %| 35] 50] ort6/0| 45 | 10 | 20] 20 | 4 
Inclusive Subscription | 500 | 500 | 750] 12/0/0 650 | 150 | 300 | 300 50 









































Except for the inclusive subscription postage is extra. 
Rates will be quoted for other countries on application. 
Attention may be drawn to the fact that these rates have been fixed in such4 
way as to give considerable advantage to those who pay the inclusive subscription. 
Not only do these subscribers pay less than the sum of the individual subscriptions, 
but in addition they receive all the non-periodical publications. The Special Reports 
of the Office will undoubtedly have considerable importance. 

Orders and subscriptions of whatever kind should be sent, together with remittance, 
fo the International Labour Office, to whose order cheques should be drawn. 
























